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PREFACE. 


THE substance of this Essay must speak for itself; as to its 
form I may perhaps be allowed a few words of apology. 

The superabundance of notes in many places and the extru- 
sion of much important matter into appendices may probably 
seem a sign of imperfect mental assimilation in the writer and 
a source of much unnecessary trouble to the reader. My justifi- 
cation must be on the one hand the importance (which seems to 
me especially great in the case of an Essay as distinct from an 
exhaustive scientific Treatise) of keeping the central subject 
unmixed with outlying interests and unperplexed by lengthy 
digressions, and on the other hand the pardonable unwilling- 
ness of an author to send forth his arguments and theories 
unsupported by those illustrations and marks of external con- 
gruity which often form their principal strength in his own mind. 

The Notes are mainly intended to illustrate rather than explain, 
to connect the ideas suggested in the text with sundry trains of 
association which spring from well-known or striking passages 
of other authors, and so both to throw new light upon that which 
is intended to be conveyed and to induce the reader to seek for 
himself explanations or reasons for dissent, instead of blindly 
accepting or rejecting the words he reads. They are therefore 
not vital to the argument, and if anyone feel them to be either 
irksome to himself or unsuited to the sternness of philosophy, 
he can at his option pass them by. 

In the Appendices I have attempted not only to elucidate the 
obscurer portions of the Essay by giving some account of certain 
difficulties and consequences which they naturally suggest, but 
also incidentally to explain in an imperfectly connected series 
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the relations of the moral system upheld in the text to those 
wider principles of mental and physical science with which as 
one of their branches it must necessarily come into contact. In 
the first I have accordingly endeavoured to clear away some 
confusions and misconceptions which have crept into mental 
science : in the three next I have given a sketch of the origin 
and nature of mental laws from the two sides of physics and 
psychology, phenomena and consciousness, matter and mind, 
and have tried to shew the relation between the two: and in 
the remainder I have expanded to somewhat greater length than 
was admissible in the actual Essay the consideration of certain 
mental phenomena (the esthetic and religious emotions) which 
though perhaps not strictly of the essence of morality must 
have very considerable weight in any comprehensive system of 
Kthics. 

And after all, in nature there is nothing isolated or self-sup- 
porting, but if we see anything smooth and rounded off on every 
side we know it to be artificial and lifeless. So it seems to me 
that a scientific Essay, if it content itself with a mere statuesque 
simplicity of outline and neglect to interweave its ideas with 
those of other minds and kindred sciences, can never become.a 
living member of the organism of knowledge, can never be 
more than a dead and sapless trunk. The living tree may have 
a stem just as straight ; but it puts forth roots and branches into 
the surrounding riches of nature, and shades itself off into a 
multitude of fluttering leaves which while they increase its 
strength and vitality make it also more graceful and attractive 
to contemplate. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


MoraL Partosoruy, like mathematics and the physical 
sciences, may be divided into two parts, which are in fact two 
successive links in the great chain of organized knowledge. 
One of these suspends the principles of the science from the 
more general knowledge above it, while the other shews their 
connection with the more particular sciences below. And in- 
asmuch as the relation between these two parts is everywhere 
the same, they may be here best distinguished in the nomen- 
clature of the most abstract and typical of the sciences, Mathe- 
matics. The first we shall accordingly call Pure Hthics. It 
treats of the fundamental laws of action ; and its First Principle 
is the answer to the question, What is the chief Good, the End 
of Action? The second is Miwed or Applied Ethics, which in 
addition to the axiomata media derived from the former branch, 
contains as its data the principles of Ethology, or the laws of 
the formation of character; and the fundamental question of 
which is, How is the chief Good perceived? These laws of 
application correspond in mathematics to the laws of force and 
motion, which when combined with those of pure number pro- 
duce the sciences of statics and dynamics, and so connect the 
former more abstract principles with the phenomena of prac- 
tical experience. Thus the student of Pure Ethics, of Applied 
Ethics, the Statesman and the Man of Virtue stand to each 
other in the same relation as the student of Algebra, of Dyna- 
mics, the Engineer and the Mechanic. Now as each of the 
three last in both lists takes his starting point from the prin- 
ciples supplied to him by his immediate superior, it 1s evident 
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whose experience cannot but be small. Such an answer we 
might imagine to have been made to a man who half a century 
ago proposed a journey by the new hot-water machine, instead 
of by the well-tried coach which up to that time had sufficed 
for all the travels even of the most restless of mankind. Yet 
now every civilized nation is carried about, not by horses but 
by engines which insultingly measure their strength by tens 
of horse power ; and coaches, like armour and ruined castles, 
are degraded from use to ornament, and are only attractive 
because there are so few of them left. And what is there to 
prevent the old worn out morality from following in their wake? 
Are we to neglect the study of the science of medicine because 
all medical knowledge must begin in quackery, and because 
quacks have often skilfully set a broken bone, or bled their 
patients not so far but that with a healthy constitution they 
might recover? Moral empirics have hitherto proceeded on 
the same method as their brothers in medicine, by arrogating 
to themselves the cures which nature works, and by pronoun- 
cing incurable those diséases which they have failed to alle- 
viate, and so both have deceived many. But as we soon come 
to doubt the statements of the one class, why should we longer 
place implicit trust in those of the other? Why do we refuse 
to admit a mathematical formula unless we can see the reason 
for it, or in other words connect it with the fundamental axioms 
of the science—yet accept a moral maxim, which has tenfold 
more influence on our conduct, simply because we have been 

«taught it in our youth or seen it asserted in a fashionable 
treatise? It is indeed well to retain the shelter of the old 
tottering roof until the new mansion has risen from the ground, 
but meanwhile what hinders our quarrying the stones and 
drawing up the plans for the builders ? 

The object of the present essay is to try and establish this 
First Principle which is the condition of further progress :— 
the author hoping not to gain admiration for originality in 
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paths so well trodden as those which he pursues, but rather 
aiming at the profit of one who searches for hidden jewels 
among the dust-bins of antiquity, and tries to turn to the best 
account the patrimony which has been amassed by his ances- 
tors. In this course alone can success be anticipated, for 
novelty would be a sure proof of error in a law which must 
necessarily rest on all previous experience for its truth. But 
if we can discover a principle which at once underlies all 
action, and reconciles all theories, we must either accept it as 
fundamental, or renounce all laws of evidence and of truth. 

Our method must be therefore at once inductive and deduc- 
tive ; for it must appeal not only to the experience of genera- 
tions unconsciously stored up in each individual breast, but to 
that same experience as expressed in the doctrines of succes- 
sive philosophies, and as continually repeated in the facts of 
everyday life. If we can establish a principle a priori, and then 
verify its universality by an appeal to mental phenomena and 
to philosophical theories, its existence as a fact will be made 
certain : if in addition to this we can connect it with laws still 
more general and with the family of natural sciences, it will 
become no longer a fact but a scientific law, a section of the 
universal code ; and the title of this essay will be justified. 

The second part of the subject, Applied Ethics, must be left 
to future investigation ; it will be here sufficient if it be shewn 
in what direction such investigation should proceed. This, as 
Aristotle tells us, is the true method of the sciences: “ det yap 


lowe UroruTwaa Tpwroy 0’ Yorepov avaypaat.” 


PART I. 


DERIVATION FROM GENERAL EXPERIENCE. 


Ts sphere of Pure Ethics is Action: and its principal 
subject the end of Action. Like Mathematics it is grounded 
on Axioms and Definitions, and deduces results in the form of 
Propositions. These results are the principles which form the 
starting point of Applied Ethics. The following is rather a 
sample of the method to be employed than an attempt at any- 
thing like an exhaustive treatment of the subject. 


Axioms.* 


1. Actions like objects are capable of being classified ac- 
cording to their properties, and of being measured by a definite 
standard. 

Obs. This axiom merely means that the qualities of actions 
like those of objects are fixed and constant, so that the same 
action has always the same properties and moral value, and 
under the same circumstances always produces the same effect. 
If this be denied we are reduced to the scepticism of the 
Sophists, and moral science is impossible; just as physical 
science is impossible, except as founded on the corresponding 
axiom in the physical world, the law of uniformity of causation. 
It is in fact from the uniform consequences of our own actions 
that this law is first revealed to us.t It follows from this axiom 


* We have called them axioms rather than postulates to intimate that besides 
being the necessary data of our science, they represent actual truths of experience. 
They differ from the axioms of mathematics by being less abstract or self evident. 
This of course follows from the greater speciality of Ethics, the starting point of 
which is not number, the most general property of the external world, but action, 
a rare and very complex phenomenon.—lIts axioms are therefore not the simplest 
conditions of knowledge, but the laws of the science immediately above it in order 
of generality. 

t ‘Opoiwy yap byrwy Kai zpdc GAnda rov abrov rpdroy iydvrwy rod re 
waOnrixov Kai rov wotnrixoy ravTo mipuxe yiyveoOa.” Arist. Eth. X.iv 8. 
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avayen kal émcorhuny tiva exAeXourévat Hy adbvarov AaPeiv clirep 
pavOavoper 7H éraywyn R awodelEer’ gort Fy piv amddakec ék rwv 
cabdrov 4 8 éraywyh ek tev Kara pépog'—erayDnvae dé py 
Exovrag alcOnow addivarov.”—An. Post. i. 18. So Cabanis 
says, “Si nous n’ éprouvions qu’une seule sensation nous 
n’aurions qu’une seule idée.” (Rapports, I. ui.) Montaigne even 
sees no reason to think that men are endowed with all the 
natural senses, for if any were wanting no examination could 
discover the defect. The same truth was recognized by the 
Cyrenaics, as Sextus tells us (adv. Math. vu. 191—quoted in 
Ritter and Preller); “ dactv obv of Kupnvaixol xpirfpia elvar ra 
wa0n xat pdva karaAapBavecBa xa adiaevora ruyyavav, Tov d2 
weromkdrwrv Ta TaOn undeéy elvat kataAnwroy und: adiapevoror’ 
dre piv yap Aevxalvouefa pact i} yAuvKaZducOa Suvardy lye 
adiapevatwe Kal aveEedtyxrwe, Sre 88 rd EuromtiKdy Tov waDouc 
AeuKdy gorw f} yAuKb iorw ovy olov 7 amopalvecPa.”—So 
also ib. vi. 538 ;—“dva gactvy brapyev ra a0n, GAA 8 
ovdév.” If general consent be the test of an axiom, the list of 
authorities quoted by Sir W. Hamilton amply proves the uni- 
versal belief in that which we are considering.* 

Since we only know what our consciousness tells us, the last 
part of this axiom follows as a corollary from the first. The 
external world, so far as we know it, is really a part of self— 


‘“ Self that no alien knows ; 
“ Self, far diffused as Fancy’s wing can travel ; 
“ Self spreading still—oblivious of its own 
‘* Yet all of all possessing.” 


This is the true meaning of the dogma av@pwioc¢ pérpov.—A 


* Mr. Herbert Spencer in his first Principles, § 22, sqq. sets up amodified theory 
of the absolute, to which, as coming from so great a philosopher, separate considera- 
tion has been given in Appendix I. 

¢ Coleridge—Religious Musings. The same doctrine is clearly put by Aristotle 
—* 9 Puy ra dvra wig tort wdvra’ 7) yap aicOyra ra dvra fh vonrd, tore 3 
imcornen traéimiornra rug 7H C’atoOnote ra aicOnra,” de An. iii. 8. So Met. vii. 105 
“4 vA) ayvyworog xa®’ avrny.” See also the passages quoted in reference to 
Axiom 4, and the note to Pt. II. ch. ii. §1, below. Cf. Spinosa, Ethica iii, 2, Schol. 
and li, 19, 26. ; 
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man is the measure of himself, because he knows nothing else 
—and he has no criterion of truth or reality except so far as 
they become parts of himself. “ ‘Si un artisan était sur de 
réver toutes les nuits douze heures durant qu’il est roi, je crois 
qu'il serait presqu’ aussi heureux qu’un roi qui réverait toutes 
les nuits douze heures durant qu’il serait artisan.”* 

What has been said applies not only to man but to all con- 
sciousness. Consciousness is merely a collective name for states 
of consciousness, and therefore it is almost an identical propo- 
sition to say that it is composed of nothing else. 

The meaning of this has been mistaken when it is supposed 
to deny the existence of an external world. That objects exist 
outside our bodies is indubitable, all that we say is that they 
cannot exist outside our consciousness.t Outside our con- 
sciousness, Our mind in the widest sense, is utterly unintelligible, 
because outsideness is merely a product of our mind. This of 
course can be combined with other products and gives birth to 
the external world, whose existence in phenomena is as certain 
as any truth that we possess. But though one part of our- 
self is outside another, we can imagine nothing outside our 
whole self, and if we could, it would be no longer outside it, 
for it would become part of it. 

4. Faculties are known only by their action, or (in other 
words), so far as they are portions of our consciousness. 

Obs. This axiom is the obverse of the last. They might 
both be comprehended in the more general statement that ex- 
perience or knowledge is only of states of consciousness, that 
is, of a union of what we call subject and object. We can 
separate neither part from the other, and it is no more possible 


* Pascal, Pensées, I. vi. 20. 

t Ifthis were properly understood our common sense would become Berkeléyite. 
Of course objects exist outside us, 7. e. outside our ideas and their home our bodies, 
for what else do we mean by exist, and outside, and objects? But equally of 
course they do not exist outside our consciousness ; for existence and outside and 
objects are parts and products of our consciousness. 
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to conceive form apart from matter, than to imagine how 
Ralpho 


‘“‘ Had first matter seen undressed, 
And took her naked all alone, 
Before one rag of form was on.” 


Berkeley’s spirit is just as realistic and unreal as the ‘ matter’ 
whose existence he so clearly disproves. That the mind and 
the universe are really two sides of the same fact, separable 
only verbally, is shewn by Aristotle. We know the universe 
only by thinking of it, and we cannot think without thinking 
of some definite object: “vosiy ovK éoriv avev pavTacpartoc,” * 
and “6 vowy Kav un voy troady, riOerat Tpd Guparwv Toody, voEt 
& obx Ff wocdv.”+ So also Proclus says, “waca Yuyn wavra 
ZoTl ra Mpdypara, TapaderypariKwe péev Ta aiaOyTa EsixoveKwe C2 
ra vonra.’ tf 

5. The sphere of action lies in the adaptation of ‘inner’ to 
‘outer’ sequences—of faculties to the laws of nature. 

Obs. The uniform sequences among our primary states of 
consciousness, or those states which (to use the common phrase- 
ology) are due immediately to an outward object, and which 
we call sensations, are the laws of ‘ outward’ nature, of the 
universe: those which hold among our secondary states of 
consciousness, or those states which are either mental repro- 
ductions of the primary or follow on these primary sensations 


* De Mem.i. So de An. iii. 4;—duvdpe mwc tori rd vonrda 6 vovg adX’ 
éyreAXeyeia ovdéy apiv dy voy: Emi piv yao Toic dvev VAC Td abré tore TO YOOUY Kai 
TO voovupevoy'  yapémeornpn | OewontiKr Kai rd oUrwe émcornroy rd avdré torty.” 
cf. ib. iii. 8. Aristotle however obscured his doctrine with the notion of dévaye, 
which is really nothing in itself apart from the results which it produces. This 
the Megarians saw when they said “Sray tvepyg povoy divacbat, bray dt pr 
ivepyg py SbvacOae olow roy pr) oixodopovyra pr) dbvacOat oixodopety.” So 
Cicero (de Fato) says “ placet Diodoro (a Megarian) id solum fieri posse quod aut 
verum sit, aut verum futurum sit.” Cf. Bayle, Dict. s. v. Chrysippe, 929, quoted 
by Leibnitz, Theodicée, sur la bonté de Dieu, § 170. Abelard (Introd. a la Theo- 
logie, iii) also says, ‘‘ Dieu ne peut faire que ce qu’il fait.” 

{ De Mem. i. 5. 

t Inst. Theol. 194. See also Hamilton’s Discussions, p. 644, and Spinosa, Ethica 
Il. 11, 23, 48 ; III. 53. 
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formed, and the more completely is the end attained. It must 
be remembered too that these functions are not disconnected 
but all united under a central government. Yet the whole is 
nothing but the sum of its parts, and therefore the end of the 
whole is nothing but the sum of the partial ends. Organiza- 
tion adds nothing new, it only arranges. I need hardly add 
that functions and ends are no independent entities; they are 
merely approving names for results or effects. (See below, 
Axiom 7.) 

7. Approbation is the standard whereby we judge of the 
moral value of actions, and is the universal mark of the due 
performance of a function and of the attainment of an end. 

Obs. The quality of exciting moral approbation or its con- 
trary distinguishes one action from another, and our concep- 
tion of function or end of action is determined by the anticipa- 
tion of such approval. So far as we approve the action of 
any part of our organism, so far do we hold that it attains its 
end, and vice versd, so that Object of Approbation and end of 
action are co-extensive. This will be more clearly seen under 
the definition of Good. Apart from approbation the end has 
no objective existence in nature, any more than the lions and 
bears of astronomical charts. We write it there and then for- 
get our own handwriting. Final cause is merely a certain 
anticipated effect : and approbation is its mark. 


Definitions. 

1. Good is the object of moral approbation. The highest 
good is therefore the ultimate object of such approbation, the 
end of action. 

Obs. This definition does not, as at first sight appears, re- 
verse the true order of thought. We do not approve a thing 
because it is good, for—‘ good’ means to us nothing more than 
a signal of approval. As to what good is in itself, or even if 
there be such a thing, no two men would agree. Our present 
definition does not pretend to advance our knowledge on this 
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cluded ; yet though these may be classed together with other 
emotional states as secondary pleasures, they differ from the 
primary, only in that they do not result immediately from a 
definite “tvépyea, but are connected with a class of previous 
tvépyeat, recorded in the experience either of the individual or 
the race, and recalled according to those laws of our inner 
sequences, which we call the laws of association. In any case 
they are felt only on an excitation of the peculiar zesthetic or 
emotional faculty on which they depend, and though we were 
unable to shew the derivation of this from simpler feelings, the 
pleasure would still be due immediately to the exercise of this 
faculty, and not to the unknown object by which we say it is 
excited according to a law which would, in the supposed case, 
seem primary and direct. The derivation of these secondary 
pleasures from the primary will be clearly seen when we come 
to treat of the natural history of the emotions. 

This definition, like the former one, being an apy7, is of course 
merely of a name, but it is well to notice that we are warranted 
alike by the conjectures of ancient philosophers,* and by the 
researches of modern science,f in affirming that the real thing 


* Plato, Phileb. 31 D;— wdduy O& aoporropéyne te (rij¢ appoviag éy roic 
Zworg) Kai kc ry abriic dvaw adredonc noovny yiyvecOat AEKréov,” cf. ib. 32 a. 
“4 cara gio ddd¢ noovy.” So he says, Adwn is POopa and 4d0v7) is “4 eic riy 
atriy obciay ddéc.” He, however, thinks of it too much as an dvarAfoworge 
presupposing pain, hence this definition is with him not sufficiently comprehensive, 
and does not include the highest pleasures. (Ar. Eth. Nic. X. iii. 6.) Aristotle is 
therefore more right in calling it an évipyeca, or rather the inseparable accompani- 
ment of an évépyeca. Eth. VIL. xii. 2, 3. ib. xiii. 2, “towe dt cai dvayxatdy, elwep 
ixdorne ikewe iow ivipyecat dvepmrddoror, cl0’ y racwy ivipyead torcy evdatporia, 
£10’ 9) revig abroy, dv y dveprddtorog, aiperwrarny-eivat, rovro Ckoriy ydovy.” ib. 
xiv. 8; X. iii. 6; iv. 5—vi. In the last passage the theory is fully explained, and 
might be translated almost word for word for the purpose of the present essay. 
So also Rhet. I. xi. 1, where pleasure is defined as xivnoic rig rij¢ Wuyie Kai 
cardoractc d0p6a Kai aicOnrn sig THY UTapxyoveay dior.” cf. de An. V. 

{ Bain, Mental and Moral Science, pp. 75, 80, 321. Maudsley, p. 149;—‘ An 
idea which is favourable to the impulses or strivings of the individual to self-expan- 
sion is accompanied by a feeling of more or less pleasure ; and an idea which betokens 
individual restriction, which is opposed to the expansion of self, is attended with a 
feeling of more or less discomfort or pain. . . . Even in the earliest sensation 
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Proposition I. 


The Good is relative to our faculties. 

For, No object can affect us except through our faculties, 
(Ax. 3) ; but to be known by us is to affect us ; 

Therefore, nothing can be known except through our faculties, 
or (in other words) except in relation to our faculties: 

But the Good, or End of Action, is a possible object of 
knowledge, (Ax. 2); 

Hence the Good is relative to our faculties. 

Corotzary I. The highest good of man at any time is rela- 
tive to his faculties at that time. 

Corottary IT. Since ideas derive their elements from ex- 
perience the idea of perfect Good, or God, can only be an 
idealization of humanity. 

Obs. We have only apparently proved here that the Good 
as known, or capable of being known, is relative to our faculties, 
—and it may be objected that in itself it may have an absolute 
existence. To this we need only reply that what neither is nor 
can be known forms no part of philosophy, which is organized 
knowledge: and more than this, that the term existence means 
to us merely a certain form of our knowledge and can only be 
applied without contradiction in the sphere of that knowledge. 
The existent is synonymous with the possible object of know- 
ledge; ‘is’ and ‘is known as’ are identical, and to say that Good 
may be something incognoscible is to say that % may be non- 
existent. (See next Proposition.) Still further, an Unknow- 
able Good can have nothing to do with the science of Ethics, 
(Ar. Eth. I. vi. 18; so Spinosa, Ethica IV. 29). 

The truth here shewn is seen by Aristotle, when he shews 
that virtue consists “ty peodrnre ry mpdc Nac,” not “rp rpde 
avro rb wpaypa.” ‘What is little for Milo is too much for a 
beginner,’ (vid. Eth. II. vi. 7). Still it does not follow, as the 
Sophists held, that there can be no science of Hthics, because 
each man differs from the rest. There are general laws to 
which all men, or all animals conform, and on these science is 
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based : just as astronomy is possible in spite of the fact that no 
two planets are alike. Aristotle’s standard the orovdaiog, (vid. 
Kth. IT. iv. 4; X. v.11: see however note to Pt. II. ch. ii, §1, 
below), if not involving an argument in a circle appeals only 
to public opinion, which is a guide useless for scientific accu- 
racy. Only in Ethics, where the object matter forms part of 
every body’s experience, is it at all applicable. Of the failure of 
the method elsewhere the Scholastic speculations on the natural 
sciences are an example. 


Proposition II. 


The Good is a state of Consciousness. 

For, The Good is a possible object of knowledge, (Ax. 2) ; 
but all objects of knowledge are states of consciousness, (Obs. 
to Ax. 4): 

Hence the Good is a state of Consciousness. 

Or, The Good exists (or is capable of being known) only 
by affecting our faculties, or, in other words, omy as an affec- 
tion of our faculties, (Prop. I) ; 

But an affection of our faculties is a state of consciousness : 

Hence the Good exists only as a state of consciousness. 

Obs. In the last proposition, we made use of the common 
speech when we spoke of the Good as affecting our faculties— 
we now see that we ought to speak of it merely as an affection 
of our faculties, or more correctly still as a state of conscious- 
ness. To speak of anything existent external to our con- 
sciousness, 18, a8 we Saw, @ pure hypothesis, incapable of proof, 
perfectly unintelligible and void of utility. White is (in the 
only philosophical sense of the word) our sensation of it: 
similarly Good is our consciousness of it. When therefore we 
make use of the ordinary dualistic phraseology, we must re- 
member that the two worlds there distinguished are merely 
two divisions of the universe of self, considered as distinct for 
convenience of language, but differing only as two classes 
comprehended under a common genus. 
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Proposition III. 


The Good is relative to circumstances. 

For, The Good is determined by and therefore lies in action, 
(Ax. 7, 6, (Obs.) ); but Action is relative to circumstances 
(Ax. 5): 

Hence the Good is relative to circumstances. 

Obs. As observed under the last Propositions, circumstances 
or the external world mean our primary states of consciousness, 
which we distinguish from the secondary by various peculiar 
properties of quality and sequence which will be hereafter 
enumerated. 


Proposition IV. 


The Good depends upon the adaptation of faculties to 
circumstances. 

For, The Good is identical with the end, (Def.) ; which re- 
sults from the performance of function by each part of the 
organism, (Ax. 6) ; 

But the function of each part is its adaptation to circum- 
stances, (Ax. 5, 6) : 

Hence the Good depends upon the adaptation of faculties to 
circumstances. 

Corottaky. Since man is an organism composed of parts, 
(Ax. 6) the whole good of man is the sum of the goods of his 
parts, and therefore depends upon the adaptation of all his 
parts to their corresponding circumstances. 


Proposition V. 


The Good is Pleasure. 

For, The Good results from the due performance of function, 
(Prop. IV.); but the Good is a state of consciousness, (Prop. IL.) ; 
therefore the Good is the state of consciousness which results 
from the due performance of function (as such).* 

* These words are important, for if they were omitted there would be an apparent 


failure in the proof as given above, which might cause some difficulty unless ex- 
6) 
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Hence (by Definition) the Good is Pleasure. 

Obs. By our definitions of Good and Pleasure it was evident 
that they were coextensive, being both marks of the same thing: 
to prove their identity it was necessary to show that Good is a 
state of consciousness. 


We night multiply these propositions at will, but the pre- 
ceding are sufficient for our present purpose, which is merely — 
to establish Principles of the highest generality. For the pro- 
secution of the derived science of Applied Ethics, greater detail 
would be necessary ; but on abstract principles such as those 
given above, the foundation of the whole must be laid, if the 
art of morality is to be built upon its true basis, the constitu- 
tion of organized nature. 7 

These main Principles it will be well to illustrate a little 
more fully. 

Perhaps Propositions I. and II. are the most important of all. 
They assert the impossibility of Transcendentalism. We can 
never be affected by anything except through our faculties, and 
it is not only a gratuitous hypothesis, but an improper use of 
language to predicate existence of that which can never in any 
way affect us. Existence and the Absolute are heterogeneous, 
and can have no communion. For existence, as being appreci- 
able by us, 1s necessarily relative in a double sense: that is to 
say, a thing exists or is capable of being known only by its re- 
lations to other things, which are themselves only states of our 
plained. For by substituting ‘Pleasure’ for ‘the state of consciousness which 
results from the due performance of function,’ we should assume that ‘ Pleasure’ is 
the only state of consciousness so connected, whereas certain Perceptions or Intel- 
lectual states also follow on the same fact, and therefore ought apparently to be 
included under Good. To this we might answer that perception does not univer- 
sally follow on the performance of function, and that there is therefore only an 
aecidental, not a fundamental connection between them. But the difficulty is 
entirely obviated by the insertion of these two words, for when perception does 
follow, it follows not on the performance of function as such, but merely as a fact 


capable of comparison with other facts. The only state of consciousness universally 


connected with such performance is pleasure, and thus our proof is logically 
correct. 
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consciousness, or (as we incorrectly express it) relative to our 
senses. Existence, therefore, as a product of Perception, 1s 
a relation among different parts of ourselves, and has thus 
no place except in ourselves. Not only therefore do we not 
know that the Absolute exists, but we know that it does not 
exist ; for by the law of contradiction that which is the product 
of Knowledge must be entirely absent from the Unknowable. 
To predicate existence of the Absolute, is infinitely more ridi- 
culous than it would be for the blind man to assert that colours 
are noisy—for one sense is more like another, than sense in 
general to its total absence. This applies even to the Deity. 
If God be unperceivable by our faculties, Atheism necessarily 
results. The object of religion must be capable of being 
thought of by our minds, and presenting himself to our con- 
sciousness. Moreover if God were unable to reward or punish, 
or to excite in us any feelings of love or fear, aspiration or 
remorse, his will could have no influence on our actions, and 
his existence would be entirely unimportant to us. 

Hence it follows directly that the motive of action must be 
some state of our own consciousness. Anything external to 
our consciousness (if there were such a thing) could affect us 
only by becoming part of that consciousness, and we could 
know nothing more about it than the states of consciousness 
which we supposed it to produce in us, and of which it really 
must consist.* So on the one hand the Good, which is the end 
of action, has no existence outside ourselves; and on the other 
hand each individual has no connection with his fellows or with 
the Deity, except so far as the latter are or become parts of 
himeelf. 

Not only, however, must the Good, of which we are in search, 
be a state of consciousness ; it must’ be such a state as is capa- 
ble of being produced mediately or immediately by all con- 


* Cf. Cabanis, Rapports, i. § 3;—“ I] n’existe pour nous de causes exterieures que 
celles qui peuvent agir sur nous, et tout objet auquel nous ne saurions appliquer 
notre faculté de sentir doit étre exclu de ceux de nos recherches.” 


c 2 
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mediately accompanying, or associated pleasure or pain, which 
in the latter case takes the shape of desire or avoidance of the 
object perceived, and so produces the corresponding action. 
This is most apparent in the simple cases where we have no 
previous association of good or evil ;—and we might hence con- 
jecture, what we shall hereafter see to be true, that our notion 
of Good is merely a complicated association of pleasures, aris- 
ing where more than one element of our nature and one portion 
of the consequences of action is taken into consideration. No 
abstract conception of Duty, or of the will of God could in- 
fluence us to action, were we not convinced that on our acting 
In certain ways, certain consequences of pleasure or pain would 
follow to ourselves, either in the way of direct reward or punish- 
ment, or of what we call the approval of conscience, or of the 
satisfaction of our emotions of gratitude or love. What these 
feelings really are we shall see later; it is sufficient here to 
remark, that motive to intentional action necessarily lies in 
‘anticipation, though it may be grounded on memory. All 
moral action presupposes that the future will correspond to the 
past ;—else where is our standard of choice? The past in 
itself can furnish no motive, for it is unalterable,—it is removed 
from the sphere of action altogether. Its importance only lies 
in the fact that by its help we are able to anticipate the 
future, and thus to prepare our actions in conformity with those 
laws which are the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

If then the ultimate motive be some anticipated state of 
consciousness, and this excites in us desire or avoidance, accord- 
ing as it is pleasant or painful, it is evident that the ultimate 
object of choice, the end of action, the Highest Good, is com- 
posed only of pleasant states of consciousness, or as we call it 
for the sake of brevity Pleasure. No one can help following 


Self Conservation from the ‘ actualis essentia’ of each thing, instead of shewing its 
connection with ordinary physical laws, ib. III. 7,28; IV. 19, 20. Here we see 
the failure of thea priori method, if it stand alone ; we must therefore look on this 
our first part only as hypothetical until it is supplemented by the second. 
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Pleasure, though some do it better than others: “Trahit sua 
quemque voluptas.” 

Perhaps it may be said that in shewing the identity of 
Good and Pleasure, we have been merely arguing from our 
arbitrary definitions, and that our conclusion, though true of the 
meanings which we have capriciously given to the words, im- 
plies no connection between the Good and Pleasure of ordinary 
life. Let us then express definitely the principle which we 
have reached. Substituting for the words Good and Pleasure 
our definitions of them, it takes the following shape :—The 
object of Approbation, or the End of Action, consists in those 
states of consciousness which follow on the unimpeded attain- 
ment of their function by the parts of our organism.* If this 
mode of stating the proposition be thought better, we are 
content to adopt it;—but the former is shorter, and if its 
meaning be different, that difference is due to an unscientific 
importation into the meanings attached to the words of ideas 
unwarranted by facts. We know nothing of Good except as 
the End of Action, or the object of Approbation :—the burden of 
proof therefore rests with those who say it has really a further 
existence, and this proof they are unable to give. We know 
nothing of Pleasure except as Pleasant states of consciousness, 
and science tells us that what we have been accustomed to call 
pleasant states, are those described in our definition. It is 
true that we have never experienced a perfectly pure pleasure. 
The imperfection of our nature precludes the possibility of our 
ever finding “ pleasure unmixed, and without thorn the rose :” 
——for, even in the purest moments of delight, 

“ Medio de fonte leporum 
“ Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angit.” 
But neither have we ever seen a straight line agreeing with 
Euclid’s definition. Our definitions at any rate agree approxi- 
 * Thus it is expressed by Spinosa : (Ethica IV. 20)—* Quo magis unusquisque 


suum utile querere, hoc est, suum esse conservare conatur et potest, eo magis 
virtute proditus est.” 
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mately with experience, and are’ merely an extension of it, 
and the deductions from them can be applied to experience, 
with as much accuracy and certainty as appertains to those 
of Geometry. Our definitions are, as we admitted, definitions 
of names; that is, of things created by our imagination; but 
like Euclid’s they only isolate what we never find isolated, 
they are not inconsistent with the phenomena which they gener- 
alize. The charge of disagreement with facts might be more 
justly brought against the metaphysical definitions; which not 
only make Absolute what we know only as Relative, but re- 
fuse altogether to be bound by the trammels of experience. The 
scientific spirit tries to connect various facts by common re- 
semblances, the metaphysical invents hypotheses whose truth 
can never be tested to account for what we know only as Facts. 
Incapability of disproof is surely no test of truth, unless the 
very meaning of truth be inverted, and it be made to signify 
not that which has been or is liable to become a phenomenon 
of experience, but that which by its nature is for ever excluded 
from such a possibility. Nor even granting the hypothesis, is 
anything really explained ; the notion of an Absolute Good or 
of a World Soul has no more value as a philosophical specula- 
tion than the World Tortoise of the Chinese, except as a more 
difficult exercise of the imaginative power, and as a hypothesis 
more ingeniously devised to escape the dangers of experimental 
test. Nor can it aid to prophesy the future better than to ex- 
plain the mysteries of the past. For I suppose that every 
Hegelian would allow that, even to it most devoted worshipper, 
the World Soul will not reveal its future intentions except so 
far as he by his own study of its habits in the past is able to 
prognosticate its actions. In a word his object is the same as 
ours, to evolve the future from the past: to interpret each fact 
by its comparison with others. 

If then we can shew that our law agrees with experience, all 
ought to concede to us its truth. We have already deduced it 
from certain general portions of experience stored up in 
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axioms; our next duty will be to shew its connection with the 
whole remaining portion, so that its truth may be founded on. 
the widest possible basis. 

‘This remaining sphere of experience is two-fold. In the first 
place there is the whole range of special or cognate experience. 
Under this head come all the particular facts of psychology, 
and of moral action; which though as yet unconnected with 
higher laws, are nevertheless warranted by universal testimony. 
Of these our principle, if true, must be able to give an account, 
and on the completeness of that account its verification must 
depend. For still further security it must be also able to 
render explanation of the various philosophical theories, which 
from time to time have been built on these facts ; to reconcile 
their disagreement, and to shew which part of the truth each 
has appropriated, and which it has-failed to perceive. 

Secondly, there is the great series of physical laws which 
form the subject matter of the various sciences. These com- 
prise all that portion of generalized experience which is not 
already comprehended in or homogeneous with the axioms from 
which we started, and with them these axioms must be con- 
nected if they are to attain the highest certainty of which 
human knowledge is capable. At present our principles have 
only at most the strength of the axioms on which they are 
founded :—they are therefore open to all the criticism which 
Plato applies with less desert to the method of mathematics*— 
they are based on hypotheses. We must therefore proceed to 
connect them with higher scientific generalizations and with the 
family of natural laws. These correspond in our philosophy to 
the apx7 avuTd@erog of Plato, with which he demands that all 


* Rep. VII. 533, 8, sqq. The axioms of mathematics represent a much wider field 
of experience than those which we have just laid down, as might be expected 
from the nature of the subjects of which they treat. Anybody can comprehend 
and admit the fact that the sums of equals are equals; but our axioms would stand 
but for a very short time if they must stand or fall by such a test. Yet they 
differ only in degree:—neither represent the whole sum of experience, and with this 
they must be connected to attain the completest certainty, 
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axioms be connected, if they are to be bases of true science ; and 
as with Plato the idéa aya@ov, as the highest universal, con- 
tained the essence of truth and reality, from which alone all 
other truth is derived, so with us the ultimate Laws of Nature, 
representing as they do the greatest universality of experience, 
and so being endowed with the highest certainty, are the only 
source of truly scientific knowledge: and unless any given 
principle be connected with these, by a chain of unbroken 
links, it remains as Plato shews merely a hypothetical dogma, 
little better than ordinary dd&a. Perhaps in the future Plato’s 
prophecy may be fulfilled to the letter; knowledge may be 
completely unified, and the coping stone laid on the finished 
building. Hereafter the Highest Idea may quit the realm of 
Poetry and Religion, and emerge in the domain of science, 
under the more real shape of Attraction or some other Natural 
Force. But at present this scientific climax only looms dimly 
through the mist as a loadstar of the future; and in the 
present inquiry we must be content if we get so far in our 
avw dddc¢, as the fundamental physiological laws of animated 
nature. 

These two divisions of our proposed discussion, though 
apparently distinct, can hardly be practically separated. In 
the explanation of the different special facts of psychology and 
moral action, we shall be necessarily led to treat of the various 
laws of nature, which enter into their composition:—and the 
relation of our own axioms to these laws will thus incidentally 
be brought to light. We shall therefore treat of both divisions 
together, and although for convenience of discussion we must 
first take the order naturally suggested by the former of them, 
we shall make this as synthetical as possible, and shall afterwards 
shortly rearrange our results in the form of the general ex- 
perience, as one of the regular physical sciences. We shall 
therefore now proceed to examine separately the Facts and 
Theories connected with, our Principles, and endeavour to shew 
our conformity to them; and this will be done by proving a 
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community of origin from laws more fundamental than either,— 
those of animated nature. Our ird@eotc will thus be removed 
at least a step further back, into the region of undoubted 
science ; though there is at least one link which human know- 
ledge has hitherto failed to forge, and which is still needed before 
we can safely climb right up to the supreme idéa which repre- 
sents the totality of human experience. Our method will be 
throughout, as far as possible, synthetical ; for that is at once 
the most suitable for combining the two sides of our inquiry, 
and the most crucial test of scientific perfection. No man can 
be said to be a scientific watchmaker unless he can not only pull 
watches to pieces, but put the pieces together again into a 
perfect watch. 


PART II. 


VERIFICATION BY SPECIAL EXPERIENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF FACTS. 


In selecting facts for consideration, the qualities by which 
we shall be guided are three in number. They are first, Im- 
portance; secondly, Celebrity ; and thirdly, Apparent Incon- 
sistency with the Principles which we want to verify. The 
facts so selected will be arranged as far as possible in a syn- 
thetical order, so as to shew their relative positions in the 
Emotional Evolution of Life, of which they are for the most 
part Products, and more generally in the great organism of 
nature, of which this evolution is only a subordinate member ; 
s0 as in other words to adopt them into the family of physical 
sciences. Owing, however, to the nature of the object which 
we have in view, as involving a number of particular analyses, 
which it is not always convenient, or even possible, to write 
backwards in a synthetical form, or which do not occur for 
discussion in their historical order, this arrangement cannot be 
universally retained ; and though a partial remedy for the dis- 
order so occasioned is sought to be supplied by the concluding 
section, the reader will have to pardon much repetition and in- 
consequence, which, though aggravated by the inexperience of 


the author, are not altogether separable from the subject which 
he treats. 


§ I. Or a Morat Sensz. 


If Good and Evil are to be measured by Pleasure and Pain, 
what is to become of the Moral Sense ? 
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Here, at the very outset, we are confronted by an apparently 
insuperable difficulty, for all are agreed that we recognize an 
act as virtuous or vicious, not by any mathematical calculation 
of pleasures or pains, but by what seems the intuitive verdict of 
a faculty within us, which from the immediacy of its perceptions, 
has by a slight metaphorical extension, been included in the 
natural family of the Senses. This is a fact which we must 
admit not only from the strength of testimony on which it 
rests, but because it has been already assumed as the basis of 
our own system, which by defining Good as the object of Ap- 
probation, has taken that sentiment as the immediate standard 
of Morality. But even our previous reasoning, in which this 
sentiment was taken for granted and held up in the ordinary 
way as the basis of our ideas of virtue, led us nevertheless to 
guess that it is not after all in its nature a simple and inde- 
composable faculty like the ‘senses, but that it is capable of 
resolution into constituent parts, as water may be analysed into 
its component gases.* In this denial, however, of intuitive- 
ness or ultimateness to the Moral Faculty, we are apparently 
met by the same insuperable objection as before; that of a 
direct appeal to Consciousness. And to the philosopher of 
experience such an appeal must always be decisive ; seeing that 
whatever argument throws doubts on its finality, must itself 
rest ultimately upon it, and that a result which hangs ona 
lengthened chain of reasoning, the strength of which can at 
most be only that of its weakest part, is necessarily more liable 
to break down than that which depends on only a single link.+ 


* In our First Part we took fur granted the Moral Sense, and deduced from it the 
principle of Pleasure ; in our present section we start from the principle of pleasure, 
and by it account for the existence and nature of the Moral Sense. Each method 
is the complement of the other. 

~ See Mr. Herbert Spencer’s chapter on the Fundamental Postulate.in his Prin- 
ciples of Psychology. The weakness of a long argument lies, not as he supposes, 
on the frequent use of the Postulate, (for if it is the standard of certainty, it can 
never introduce uncertainty, any more than equals added to equals a hundred times 
would remain less certainly equal than at first) ; but only in the multiplied danger 
‘of its misuse. . 
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Consciousness is the source of all our knowledge, and as no 
conclusion can be stronger than its premises, there can be no 
truth which contradicts consciousness.* Whether conscious- 
ness itself be true or not is a meaningless question. If a man 
feels a headache, he has one, and nobody can prove to him the 
contrary. Consciousness is the ultimate material of which the 
terms of a proposition are composed ; whereas truth lies in the 
proposition itself, or in the relation between the terms. Con- 
sciousness is the stuff out of which truth is made, and of which 
truth is merely a form.t Consciousness therefore is not only 
true, but prior and superior to truth, and consequently if we 
are quite sure that we are appealing directly to consciousness, 
the appeal is final. 

In the proviso, however, lies the whole difficulty. Is it quite 
certain that we are not putting in the place of consciousness 
one of its bastard children,—some subtle unwarranted in- 
jerence of experience, the use of which is only the more danger- 
ous because its derivation was unconscious, and therefore in- 
capable of being tested by the rules of evidence; and because 
it has now grown so like its parent as often to deceive even 
those who know them both, just as the Devil owes his chief 
power to his old angelic nature— most damned because the 
likest God?” Are we sure that we are only proving a headache 
from the aching of our head, and not rather arguing against 


* Lucr. IV. 483.— Quid majore fide porro quam sensus haberi 
‘‘Debet ? An ab sensu falso ratio orta valebit 
‘‘ Dicere eos contra, que tota ab sensibus orta est ? 
“ Qui nisi sint veri, ratio quoque falsa fit omnis.” 
See Cic. de Fin. i. 19, 64:— Quicquid animo cernimus, id omne oritur a sensibus.” 
So Diogenes (X. 31) tells us that Epicurus held the testimony of consciousness 
(including aicOjoey, ran (74607) and ddynéwy) and (curiously enough after 
Aristotle’s analysis of aic@notc) rpvdn etc or perception), to be irrefragable. For 
no other faculty has authority to question it :—certainly not Adyoc—“ wag ydp 
ASyo¢g ard THY aicOjoEewy Horynrat.” 
¢ Truth and falsehood lie in perception as distinct from sensation : in ¢avracia 
not in aic@norc (Arist. de An. III. iii. 5, 11): in the ‘sens interne’ not in the 
* sens exterieures’ (Leibnitz, Theodicée, § 65) : “comme lorsque le celebre Galilée 
a cru que Saturne avait deux anses.” 
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the existence of antipodes because we are unable to walk along 
the ceiling? If not, we are only making prejudice irresponsible 
judge in its own trial ;* and each prejudice, as a member of an 
exclusive oligarchy, is sure to acquit the rest, and so no im- 
partial justice can be got. It is true indeed, that prejudice, 
like the fury Allecto, is professed to be hated alike by gods and 
men, and even the Lord of Hell and all the nether powers dis- 
claim her service; yet when fair weapons fail and the enemy is 
gaining the day, not even divine Philosophy herself, more than 
Juno, the queen of Heaven, has disdained to implore her de- 
testable aid. ‘Is it not better even to be damned, if no one see 
‘it, than to be dragged in the triumph of the conqueror ? 


‘ Fiectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo.’t 


‘ Besides, by a mere change of name from prejudice to common 
sense, the alliance will sound not only respectable but honour- 
able.’ This is the charge that must be brought against the 
Common sense ‘ Philosophy,’ which to save a cherished dogma, 
called all the host of barbarian customs and slavish prejudices 
to its standard: which in the name of human knowledge 
arrayed its deadliest foes in common league to crush and ex- 
terminate its truest friend. Tyrants, whether political or in- 
tellectual, are ever prone to Medize, and human liberty and 
human knowledge, the two dearest possessions of mankind, 
have ever suffered more from mistakes and treason within, than 
from opposition without. Nor is Philosophical Demagogism 
less pernicious and shortsighted than Political. It is a gloomy 
time for the lovers of truth, when Philosophy, losing the 
guidance of a Pericles, falls into an easy self-complacency under 
the flattery of a Cleon; and, decrying as useless the toil and 


* Cf. Epicur. ap. Diog. Laert. X. 147 (qnoted in Ritter and Preller). 

¢t Virg. En. vii. 312. cf. 324, sqq. The aid of even this sinister weapon could 
only be won by giving a false colour to the service on which it was engaged. 
Common sense was ready enough to prove that objects exist outside our bodies 
(and who denies it ?) but it would be the first to laugh at the-idea of their existing 
beyond our minds. 
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tossing of its former glorious career, falls asleep in’ the lazy 
Lotos land of Custom and of Common Sense.* The only hope 
of its reawakening from this narcotic slumber, lies in the hor- 
rible clang and jarring discord of custom ever clashing against 
custom ; for prejudices agree with other lying witnesses in this 
point also, that even when they try to support each other’s 
story and frame a consistent fable, ‘“‘ not even so do their wit- 
nesses agree together.” Thus they happily prepare their own 
ruin, for “if Beelzebub be divided against himself, how shall 
his kingdom stand ?” 

Admitting then, as we have already done, the existence of 
an approving faculty, whereby Good. and Evil are distinguished, 
and being prepared to receive its dicta with respect, let us 
proceed to analyse its nature and composition, and to test more 
strictly the method of its derivation. We propose to treat the 
Moral Sense as Berkeley treated the sense of sight, and as 
other inquirers have treated the other senses. Let us therefore 
help ourselves by the analogy of their discoveries in interpret- 
ing the omens which meet us at the outset of our journey. 

If I ask a man who addresses me in the street how he knew 
that I was by his side, he answers, ‘by the evidence of my 
eyes.’ If one had asked a Greek or Roman how he knew that 
the sun went daily round the earth, he would have given the 
Same answer; yet one conclusion we affirm to be true and the 
other false. Again no two men would make exactly the same 
guess about the distance of a remote object m a landscape; 
their agreement would only be approximate, within certain 
limits. Hence it is evident that neither the perception of an 
external fact, nor the perception of distance can be given us 
directly by consciousness, but must be the result of a com- 
parison, uncertain and often erroneous, between the present 
phenomenon and previous experience. Hence the direct testi- 
mony of the sense of vision is shewn to be much narrower than 


* The song of English philosophy on the death of Hume was a parody of that 
of Tennyson’s Lotos Eaters. The reader's ingenuity will fill out the details. 
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is generally supposed, and to owe its apparent comprehensive- 
ness to the assimilation of a number of unconscious inferences 
and trains of reasoning.* Now exactly the same external 
signs of resolvability are given by the Moral Sense. 

No two men would give exactly the same moral verdict on 
an action or character submitted to their judgment; their 
agreement would be at most confined to general outlines and 
principles. The Greeks would have despised the unpretending 
virtue of the honest merchant or banker, and the plodding 
industry of the unartistic artisan, as qualities laudable only in 
the slave to whom nature had refused her higher gifts ;+ while 
we in turn refuse our highest praise to the wiles of Ulysses, 
or the pious revenge of Orestes ; and decline to place our ideal 
of perfection in the strutting gait and overbearing pompous- 
ness of the peyaAdyuxoc.t Hence we may conclude that the 
perception of good, like that of distance, must be derivative 
not primary, and therefore lahle to like confusions and mis- 
ealculations. This however is as yet but a rough conjecture, 
a ‘vindemiatio prima’ which awaits confirmation, and must be 
rendered more definite. ‘Tio determine what is, as well as what 
is not, the ultimate material of moral consciousness, we must 
descend a little more deeply into psychology. Having there- 


* This discovery was made long before the time of Berkeley, by Aristotle, who 
in the De Anima, see note to page (29) above, applies it, though in a vague form, 
not only to the sense of sight, but to all the senkes. “1 aicOnotg rv idiwy dei 
4\79)jc¢,"—in gayracia is the source of error, that is in the trains of secondary 
states of consciousness by which the mind recals past experience. 

t See Aristotle’s discussion on the virtues of slaves (if indeed they can be said to 
have any) Pol. I. xiii. 2. Plato even refuses the name of virtue to the temperance 
and justice of the ordinary citizen, which is the mere product of training and edu- 
cation, “dyvev gidomogiag re wai vou.” ‘Such temperance is merely another 
‘name for intemperance ; such courage is really cowardice, a choosing of the less 
‘ dreaded form of danger’ :—and neither can fit its possessor for any greater re- 
ward in a future life, than that of transformation into the shape “7 zrov peXirrwy 
4} ogfjewy,” or of some such tame and harmless creatures. ‘ Philosophy alone is 
true virtue, and deserves the reward of immortality.’ 

¢ Arist. Eth. IV. iii. 34. ‘The whole chapter is instructive as giving a life-like 
picture of the Greek ideal. Compare the Christian Model, in 1 Cor. xiii. 
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fore consulted the auspices and found propitious omens, let us 
proceed with confidence upon our journey. 

All Life depends upon adaptation of an organism to external 
media ;* and by the extent and completeness of this adaptation 
the degree of Life in the scale of evolution is determined. In 
the lowest animals organization is hardly at all developed, for 
they consist of little more than a homogeneous mass of animal 
tissue.t Their medium too, by which we mean the whole 
sphere of external phenomena by which they are affected, is 
very limited, and presents very few changes. Hence their life 
1s exceedingly monotonous :—motion from place to place being’ 
impossible owing to their deficient organization. Thus we see 
how by reason of this complete homogeneity of their tissue and 
correspondence, their subjective existence, or consciousness, 
must be very uniform in nature, admitting only of difference 
of degree, according to the more or less successful adaptation 
of their tissue to the conditions of their life. This primary 
consciousness is, as we have seen, represented by the words 
pleasure and pain; and the consciousness of these lowest 
animals can be nothing but a slow succession of very gradually 
changing phases of pleasure and pain, each of which continu- 
ally fades insensibly into the next. These primordial sensa- 
tions, (for so we must call them for want of a better word,) can 
neither be localized nor even compared with others previously 


* See Paley, Nat. Theol. ch. xvii. On this fact depends the usual argument to 
prove the existence of God from design, or final ‘ causes:’—the whole strength 
of which is produced by a mere verbal sleight of tongue ; by calling an effect a 
cause. Any combination of laws would produce its own proper results—hence 
under any constitution of the universe, good or bad, possible or impossible, as it may 
seem to us, it would always be true that “ whatever is, is right.” To give an in- 
stance—the particular laws of our present universe bring about night, they also cause 
the phenomenon sleep in animated creatures: these two naturally suit each other, 
being different results of the same laws—just as any two propositions in Euclid agree 
together. But to say that either is the final cause of the other is to transfer an 
idea derived from one part of ourselves, our motives to action, to an entirely differ- 
ent part of ourselves, our primary laws of sensation. The earth is suited to its 
inhabitants because it has produced them, and only such as suit it live. 

+ See Mr. Spencer’s account of the Amceba. Psychology, Pt. III. ch. viii. 
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felt, for comparison implies not only definiteness of change, 
but in its proper sense, change of kind as well as of degree. 
Owing also to the great monotony and homogeneity of their 
life the associative property has no opportunity of coming into 
play, and hence the fundamental requisites for comparison or 
perception are wanting. Their sensations therefore are not 
perceived, or known, they are only felt. They are merely 
vague and indefinite states of consciousness ;* the rudiments 


of sensation, yet underlying all the later developed individual 
sensations: for, as we have seen, sense is in its origin one and 
homogeneous, and the state of consciousness which is the in- 
ternal expression of this primordial sense is merely that of 
pleasure and pain,t the difference of the two being in degree 
only. ° 

In our present developed constitution we can hardly form to 
ourselves an idea of this primordial sensation. The nearest 
resemblance to it lies in our organic feeling, which like it is a 


* This word is sometimes otherwise used to express perception, or knowledge as 
distinct from sensation (as for instance by Mr. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 615), 
and we shall often have to use it in that sense ourselves. But in its natural sense 
it means the material out of which perception is made; the whole subjective ex- 
istence. All that we want to insist upon here is the existence of such a subjecti- 
vity (or rather of its phenomena) ; a dexrixdy ciduy dvev vdAijc, (Vid. Arist. De 
An. II. xii. 1) anterior to perception, which though not self-conscious is undoubtedly 
conscious, as much as is the feeling of uneasiness arising from indigestion, the con- 
sciousness of which is often painfully real without its nature being perceived. In 
the succeeding discussion we use the word consciousness where we ought properly 
to speak only of its phenomena, which are all that we know of it. The primordial 
sense might perhaps more accurately be called irritability, but for clearness of ex- 
planation it is better to use the ordinary language. When the results are attained 
we may translate them into their proper expression, and so attain perfect accuracy 
of language as well as thought. See below, p. 50, and Note to p. 52. 

+ That pleasure and pain are the immediate results of the pia raotv aicOnore 
produced by the addition of consciousness to an organized body is asserted by Plato, 
Tim. 42 A. The Stoics held the same doctrine according to Gellius, (Noct. Att. 
xii. 5). ‘ His primis sensibus doloris voluptatisque ante consilii et rationis exortum 
recens natus homo imbutus est.” Others however held this sensation to be an 
arcyévynpa. That pleasure is the fundamental fact of sensibility is held by Cabanis, 
(Rapports, II. § vi.) who says, “ On ne peut concevoir sans plaisir et douleur la nature 
animale ; leurs phénomenes étant essentiels 4 la sensibilité comme ceux de la gravi- 
tation et d’equilibre aux mouvements des grandes masses de l'univers.” 
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general sensibility without any organs for discrimination or 
comparison.* In the coenssthesis too, or glow of health, in the 
vague sense of uneasiness and restlessness caused by disorder 
of the vital functions, and (more distantly) in the anomalous 
forms of emotion which even in ourselves we are unable to 
identify or recognize, we may still see a remnant of that 
which in the lowest grade of life forms the whole subjective 
existence. ‘This primordial sensation, though the material of 
which all the later feelings and faculties are formed,t is origin- 
ally merely the rough block ready for the artificer’s tools: the 
later distinctions of touch and sight and smell being here an 
anachronism.{ The inner life is as homogeneous as the outer 
of which it is the obverse. 


* Maudsley, p. 120. Emotion too in general, as compared with perception or 
reasoning, gives us a certain vague conception of what must be the nature of its 
undeveloped forms. 

t That we may have feeling without either pleasure or pain is held by Mr. Bain, 
(Mental and Moral Science, p. 217) ; and he quotes surprise as a familiar instance 
of a feeling which involves only excitement, and may be either pleasurable or pain- 
ful or completely indifferent. The explanation of this will be evident when we see 
that all the emotions, of which surprise is one, are different agglomerations of 
associated pleasures and pains; and that therefore the character of the result de- 
pends on the relative proportion of the ingredients. Ifthetwo sides are completely 
balanced, indifference is the ultimate result: yet owing to the retentiveness and ex- 
citability of tissue, a cancelled pleasure or pain is not equivalent to the absence 
of either ; but a state of excitement or agitation in itself painful is left behind 
as the result of the conflict, and this state varies in intensity and duration according 
to the organic constitution of the individual. There are some men who are never 
surprised at anything, in others great nervous excitement is caused by the least 
occurrence which differs from the ordinary routine of life. The case of perception 
is considered below;—but we may remark that even in its most modified form no 
act of the intellect is purely devoid of emotion. We can never think of form 
completely apart from its material presentation. “Gleichgiiltig ist die Seele nur 
gegan das, woran sie nicht denkt; nur gegen ein Ding das fiir sie kein Ding ist.” 
Lessing, Emilia Galotti, iv. 3. 

+ The early state of man, before he was endowed with perception, is described 
by Prometheus: 

‘Sot rpwra pév Brérovreg EBAETOY paTny, 

“ eXvovreg ovK HKovoy, GAN dvetparwry 

“ aNiyKtot popdaiar Toy paxpdy xpdvoy 

“ épupuy eikh wavra.”—Prom. Vince. 447, sqq. 


Their senses were useless to them because they had no yvwun (vy. 457) and se 
D2 
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Let us now notice what takes place, when, in the process of 
evolution, (with the origin of which we are not here concerned), 
this primordial sense becomes heterogeneous, and its various 
divisions become localized in different parts of the tissue; thus 
producing a more complicated organism, and an amplification 
of the medium to which that organism has to adapt itself. In 
the first place the changes from one state of consciousness to 
another are greatly increased in number, rapidity, and definite- 
ness. Secondly, the differences among these states are no 
longer of degree only, but are of that nature which, in speaking 
of the externa] forces on the distinctions of which those of the 
senses are modelled, we call differences of kind (whatever may 
be in reality the meaning of that use of the phrase). These 
differences are proportional not only to the heterogeneity of the 
special organs of sense, but on the progress of development, to 
the heterogeneity also of the various impressions derived from 
each. There are not only the troad divisions of sound, sight, 
and smell, but into each of these are introduced farther varia- 
tions of pitch or timbre, of colour or pungency. In dealing 
with this varied chaos of sensation, two properties of animal 
tissue come into play which had before little opportunity of 
shewing themselves. The first of these is a property, common 
in various degrees to all matter, that of Retentiveness, whereby 
impressions made upon the tissue remain for some time after 
their cause has ceased. This is the rudiment of Memory, which 
in this its earliest stage is a property diffused through the 
whole organic tissue, and not yet gathered into a central con- 
sciousness and combined with many other derived products 
such as it is in our later experience of it.* The second is the 
no réxpap of different objects. Prometheus remedied this by making them “ ivvovg 
nai gpeviny irnBddouc,” and by giving them “pyiuny ardvrwy povcopyrop’ . 
ipyarcy ’’—whereby comparison and so knowledge were made possible. Doubtless 
objectively speaking the earliest sense is a kind of touch, (Arist. de An. II. iii. 2, 
Cabanis, Rapports, III. § vi, Campanella, De Sensu Rerum, II. xii,) but it is not 
known as such. It is not known at all, but it is felt as pleasure or pain. 


* Thus Aristotle calls it a “pov? rov aic@nuaroc”—and Plato “owrnpia 
aicOnoewc.”—(Phileb. 34 a). 
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property of acquiring Habits which animal tissue possesses in 
common with some inanimate objects. By this property states 
of consciousness tend to follow each other in the order in which 
they have followed each other before, that is in the order in 
which the phenomena which they represent follow each other 
in nature. This is the origin of the Laws of Association* 
which underlie Logic and Psychology, and thus we see inci- 


It is true, however, that even in the highest development the organ of each 
sense has a memory of its own apart from the central consciousness (v. Cabanis, 
Rapports, III. § vi.) Its existence in the eye has been turned to account in pro- 
ducing an amusing game, and may be daily tested by the image of light which 
remains long in the field of vision after looking at the sun: similarly a buzzing in 
the ear follows a loud explosion, an intense sensation being always retained longer, 
and more vividly than a weak one. The same property of tissue may be remarked 
in the permanent effects of smallpox and the scars of wounds. It is in fact merely a 
mode of what is erroneously called the vis inertiz of matter. But to memory, such 
as we understand it as a definite faculty, many new ingredients are necessary, which 
are the products of Perception and Association. In the first place an advanced 
perception of time is implied—and in the second place a reference to self, which in- 
volves perception of the difference between the primary and secondary states of con- 
sciousness. Hence the account given of memory by Mr. Spencer (Psych. Pt. IV. 
ch. 6.) is imperfect. Memory is avery different thing from nascent idea, for nascent 
idea is not necessarily connected with anything in the past. This is shewn by the 
fact that we often have an idea which we are unable to connect with the past, even 
though we try to do so:—we fail to remember where or when we have met with it 
before. It is in these elements of time and of the perception of personal identity 
that the most important part of our memory consists—and they are so complex that 
they are probably confined to the highest animals, if not to man alone. Without 
them memory becomes mere imagination. Reason too involves something more 
than the mere sequence of ideas—it involves the recognition and conscious classi- 
fication both of the ideas themselves and of the relation between them. It has in it 
an element of memory. Nay even for imagination Mr. Spencer does not properly 
account : for though here only the idea, not the sequence is noticed, yet the idea is 
perceived or classed, which involves reference to the past. What Mr. Spencer 
really accounts for is the genesis of emotion or feeling. It is true that Emotion, 
Imagination, Reason, and Memory, all come originally from association, which is 
the formative power of the whole mind ; but they are separated from the common 
trunk at different stages, and in so far as there is any difference of meaning between 
the words that difference is due to the introduction of elements which Mr. Spencer 
does not consider. The axioms of mathematics are the common root of the 
science, but to say that in them we trace the beginnings of the Binomial Theorem 
and Taylor’s series, would be untrue except so far as these are the samething. In 
Retentiveness lies, as we have said, the rudiment of memory, but it is not called 
memory till after considerable development by association. 

® See Appendix 2 on the Laws of Association. Cf. Mr. Spencer’s Psych. Pt. IV, 
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dentally how the Laws of Reasoning being originally derived 
from the Laws of Nature must always be tested and corrected 
by the latter.* | 

Finally, we must observe that the Law of Evolution, which on 
one side expresses a growing complexity of organs, has another 
side inseparable from the first, which implies a growing organi- 
zation or individualization of these multiform members.t By 
this the nervous and sensory system becomes not only more 
heterogeneous as we rise in the scale of life, but has a constant 
tendency to organization or unification. The scattered nerves 
become first united into various ganglia, these again into gan- 
lionic centres or bundles of ganglia, these again finally in the 
highest animals into one principal centre localized in the brain.t{ 
By the operation of this law common meeting places of impres- 
sions are soon formed, which serve as clearing-houses and courts 
of register, where each department has a representative, to 
which its communications are sent. Hence it becomes possible 


ch. iii. He does not, however, see the real nature of the property, or trace its 
origin. Cf. also Spinosa, Ethica II, 7, 18; ITI, 14; V, 11, 13. 

* Cf. Bacon de Aug. Bk. I, (Vol. i. p. 455 of his collected works): “ veritas essendi 
et cognoscendi idem sunt ; nec plus a se invicem differunt, quam radius directus et 
refluens.” So also we see how it is that each man is the reflex of his particular age 
and surroundings, and must be judged accordingly. Maudsley, p. 143. 

+ These results of the Law of Evolution are two sides of the same fact. One depends 
on the tendency to separation between parts whose conditions of life are different : 
the othcr on the tendency to union between parts whose conditions of life are similar 
or identical, By the first, each of the external forces (such as light, sound, and 
motion) separates the particular portions of the tissue on which it operates from the 
rest : by the second, these similarly affected portions tend to unite into a definite 
organ, which retaining its communication with the rest, but concentrating it in 
one fixed channcl, develops a nervous system. Hence we can picture to ourselves 
an outline of connection between the law of evolution and the chemical and physical 
properties of matter, an outline which remains to be filled up by future research. 
But we agreed to be content if we could ascend only to the data of Physiology :—and 
at any rate the law of evolution stands on as strong a basis as that of heat or light 
or chemical union. 

+ The brain of many of the lower animals, even where the senses are discrete, 
consists only of sensory ganglia without hemispheres. But there is a continual ten- 
dency to organization which soon appears in a developed brain ; a sensorium com- 
mune being added ta , 
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to compare different sensations with each other,* and by means 
of Association to class together those of the same kind, and so 
to arrive at what we call Perception or Knowledge.t When 
we say we know an object, we merely mean that we assign it 
to a class already formed of those objects similar to it which 
we have already experienced. Now the first step necessary 
to this process, is to arrive at the perception of similarity or 
likeness : and this result is attained as follows. By the retentive 
property two different impressions are for a short time united, 
and a consciousness of change or of unlikeness results: but two 
equal changes destroy each other’s effect, and so give the notion 
of resemblance or equality, which is perfected by the power of 
reversing the operation.t This is especially possible in the 
case of the bundle of similar sensations, which soon becomes 
associated with the same action.§ These, occurring continually 
together, are soon perceived to be similar, and other sensa- 
tions of like nature may then be observed to be like these, and 
so referred to a class, or perceived. 

At first only the most obvious resemblances are noticed,|| but 
as experience progresses, wider and wider classes ever tend to 
be formed, till at last we arrive at those highest ideas which are 


* Cf. Arist. Post. An. II. 19. évotone 0’ aicOnoewe roic piv rov Cow 
dyyiyverat pov rot aic@nparoc, rotcg 0’ oe éyyiyverat: Soote piv ovy py 
éyyiyverat ove éore rovrowg yrwowr Ew Tov aicOavecBar sy ol¢ O° eveore pr) 
aicBavopivors Exe Ere év rg Woxy, K- T.r. Hence the phenomena of perception, 
or of Psychology in its narrower sense are in the highest animals a series only ; 
while those of sensibility or Physiology are changes both simultaneous and succes- 
sive. See Spencer’s Psych. Pt. IV. ch. 1. 

¢ Cf. Cabanis, Rapports, III. vi. ‘‘La perception se fait aun méme lieu que la com- 
paraison ; or, le siége de la comparaison est bien évidemment le centre commun des 
nerfs, auquel se rapportent les sensations comparées.” 

t This is the account given by Mr. Spencer (Psych. Pt. I. ch. xxiii.) and seems 
attested by facts. 3 

§ See Appendix 2 on the Laws of Association. Opposite and equal changes 
are, however, being continually brought before the consciousness in other ways 
than in this. 

} On the Fundamental Perception of Time, Motion, and Space see Appen- 
dix 3. 
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coextensive with experience. These though the last in order 
of birth become the starting points of science ;—just as men 
formed the idea of stones falling long before they discovered 
the law of attraction, yet by that law they afterwards ‘ explain ’ 
the former fact. Thus we trace the whole of Perception or 
Knowledge to this power of comparison and noting like- 
nesses, and this we see to be coincident with the organization 
of consciousness into central meeting places or ganglia, in 
which different sensations are presented to a common tribunal 
and so compared together. We sce therefore that Perception 
does not originate Consciousness ; it only organizes. and de- 
velops it. We therefore cannot agree with Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who will not allow consciousness to the lowest animals, but 
tries to shew how it must necessarily spring from the growing 
complexity of correspondence between the organism and its 
medium, and the consequent need of a central comparing 
faculty.* As this is an important question we must examine 
it a little more closely. 

Mr. Spencer is here doubtless using the ordinary phraseology 
which speaks of a consciousness existing in others similar to 
that which we know only in ourselves,—and transfers the pro- 
cesses and ideas of the latter to the former. For if he takes 
consciousness in its strictest meaning, as nothing more than the 
phenomena by which it is manifested to us, these phenomena 
must be resolvable into others before them, and there must be 
at any rate the elements of consciousness in inanimate matter. 
In this case the truth of what we wish to shew is self-evident, 
as a corollary of the principle of the Persistence of Force. 
But if (as is doubtless the fact) he does associate actual con- 
sciousness with its phenomena, we shall see that this does not 
help him, for consciousness is the ultimate idea and so perfectly 


® It may be answered that Mr. Spencer only differs from us in his use of the 
word consciousness, which he confines to the meaning of Perception or Knowledge. 
But not only would this be an artificial sense of the word, as we have seen, but it is 
not that in which he uses it, for he recognizes a consciousness of sensation as well 
as of perception—deriving, in fact, the former from the latter (See App. 1.) 
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inexplicable.* For supposing then, as Mr. Spencer supposes, 
an actual consciousness external to our own, its essence, accord- 
ing to him, consists in change or succession. Of what? Of 
states of consciousness; can be the only answer. Then con- 
sciousness exists already. For that any change or succession 
among unconscious states can produce consciousness 1s mncon- 
ceivable, and therefore by his own standard untrue: and it is 
a Hibernicism not of expression but of thought, when he says: 
“a uniform state of consciousness is in reality no consciousness ; 
when the changes in consciousness cease, consciousness ceases.” + 
Even he himself elsewheret{ recognizes “a raw material of 
thought, to which in thinking we give definite forms ;” but this 
unconditioned consciousness he curiously identifies with a con- 
sciousness of the unconditioned, the raw material with a pro- 
duct so exquisite and immaterial as to soar far above the solid 
and substantial facts which are the prison house of ordinary 
minds, and only to reveal itself at rare intervals ‘in dim reli- 
gious light’ to those etherial spirits who have abjured the stub- 
born world of reality to seek for enchantments like Balaam and 
look for visions in the opened heavens.§ 

But even on Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis that change is neces- 
sary to consciousness, no animal is totally devoid of change :— 
growth, development, and decay are in themselves changes, nor 
can the surrounding medium ever be completely homogeneous. 
Hence even according to Mr. Spencer’s theory it would be im- 
possible ever to draw a distinct line below which consciousness 
ends,—for every shade of organization is passed through from 
the lowest to the highest. Nay, if complexity of organization 


* Cf. Leibnitz, Menadologie, § 17. Cahanis, Rapports, II. § 8 (consciousness is 
as inexplicable as attraction). 

¢ Psychology, Pt. If. ch. xxv. 

{ First Principles, § 26. 

§ See Appendix 1 on Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the Absolute. He confuses two 
meanings of unconditioned, a state of consciousness unrelated to another, or sensa- 
tion as distinct from perception ; and an absolute something (or rather nothing) 
not relative to us at all. 
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and correspondence be its only conditions, many plants must 
also be conscious. 

Mr. Spencer’s error seems to have arisen.from his not suffi- 
ciently distinguishing Sensation and Perception, on which 
head his theory is inconsistent with itself. Perception, being 
as we have seen resolvable into consciousness of change, is of 
course impossible without change: but in the case of ordi- 
nary sensation, the stronger and more overpowering it is, the 
less is the chance of change, and so a strong sensation banishes 
perception altogether. But according to Mr. Spencer, sensa- 
tion 1s a predominant perception: “when some one state of 
consciousness by its continuous recurrence greatly predomi- 
nates over others, then there arises what we distinguish as a 
sensation.”* Sensation therefore he holds to be subsequent, 
not anterior to Perception. But from this follows a very curious 
conclusion, as will be evident if we compare the two following 
passages. ‘Talking of ‘ sensation,’ he says, “ In proportion as a 
state is greatly elongated,—in proportion as it occupies con- 
sciousness for a long time, in the same proportion does it be- 
come a distinct feeling.”+ Again, a little previously, on the sub- 
ject of consciousness, he says, “ Justin proportion as the variety 
and rapidity of the changes to which the common centre of 
communication is subject increase, just in this proportion must 
there arise a consciousness.”{ Hence, since the consciousness 
of sensation is, according to Mr. Spencer, the same as that of 
perception, the more feeling the less it is felt, and feeling alto- 
gether tends to abolish consciousness! The truth really is, as 
we have seen, that perception is not anterior to, but a develop- 
ment of sensation; the latter is simple, and ultimate, and un- 
compounded ; the former implies relation, and is therefore 
complex. We feel pleasures and pains such as those of exercise 
or disease, but we perceive an individual noise, or smell or 
sight. In the one case we are simply conscious ; in the other 
we are consciously conscious, we know what it is that we are 


* First Principles, § 198. } ib. § 199. t ib. § 170. 
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conscious of, orin other words we class or associate our present 
state of consciousness with others that have preceded. Finally, 
we may repeat that no change in anything unconscious can pro- 
duce consciousness, because consciousness is entirely sui generis; 
it is the matter of all our knowledge, and no manipulation of 
form can produce matter. It is impossible that we can ever 
explain it, because we know and are nothingelse. It is the 
one ultimate existence of which the rest are merely phases, 
the glass through which we see the universe. For in the inac- 
curate but powerful words of Shelley, consciousness or 
‘‘ Life like a dome of many coloured glass 


“‘ Stains the white radiance of eternity 
‘Until Death tramples it to fragments.” 


Mind, therefore, or consciousness can never be resolvable into 
changes of tissue, but must be considered as an invariable pro- 
perty of animal life,* and ultimately, in its elements, of the 
material universe.t Just as mechanical combination can never 
create force, but only organize that already obtainable; so a 
nervous system can never generate consciousness, but only 
direct its course and point of application. Whatever meaning 
we give to the phrases external world and external conscious- 
ness, consciousness 1s aS much an ultimate property of that 


* Thus Aristotle held atc@notc to be the necessary differentia of Zéov—de Sensu, 
i. 1, de An. iii. 12. He describes well the elementary consciousness as ro Oexrexoy 
Tov cide avev rij¢ VAn¢. Perception as distinct from consciousness is atc@notc 
dre aicOdaverat. 

¢t This was the theory of Campanella and Telesius. Mr. Leslie Ellis thinks that 
it was also held by Lord Bacon. As it is a question of vital importance we have 
given his opinion and some further discussion of the subject in an Appendix (vid. 
App. 4.) It does not follow that because consciousness is fundamental, there- 
fore the different kinds of conscious sensation, sight, hearing, smelling, and the like 
should also be ultimate and inexplicable. The part of these which is irresolvable 
is their common element consciousness ; their differences being due partly to 
localization, and partly to the variety of thenatural forces whereby they are affected, 
which we have good reason to suppose are heterogeneous, not in material, but only 
in the mode of its arrangement. The primordial sense must be considered as a 
vague mixture of all of these, but being alone it can not be compared with any 
other and so known. 
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material universe as attraction. We cannot even conceive matter 
and consciousness apart, for we have had no experience of them 
except in combination. Having seen therefore that the law of 
animal development, whereby the primordial homogeneous sen- 
sation becomes heterogeneous in correspondence with the 
variety of external forces, cannot originate consciousness but 
can only organize it; let us return to our immediate subject 
and endeavour to trace the psychological development as mani- 
fested in the higher animals ; remembering that the end of our 
inquiry is to discover the origin and nature of what is called 
- the Moral Sense. 

We have seen that when the primordial sense is broken up 
so as to reflect the differences of external force, its parts present 
to the central consciousness different states which are con- 
tinually supplanting each other, and so are capable of compari- 
son. Hence, a consciousness of change, and then of reversed 
change or resemblance being produced, classification* becomes 
possible, and a new element is added to the mental Stock, 
Perception or Knowledge. This works not only on states of 
consciousness themselves, but on the changes from one to an- 
other, or in other words relations. Thus results, on the one 
hand, recognition of objects; on the other, argument and 


* By classification we here mean conscious or perceptive, classification, such as is 
implied in reasoning. This is produced by the addition of a perception of resem- 
blance to the indefinite crowd of similar objects associated with any action. This 
vague troop of ideas is the rudiment of general idea, but to be rendered conscious 
and so useful in reasoning, it must be transformed into a class whose members not 
only are similar, but are seen to be so. 

For retention of many of these, and consequently for any intricacy of reasoning, 
language too or symbolism of some kind is necessary. Hence the distinction which 
Aristotle makes between bees or any other deaf creatures, and those which can hea 
so as to be able to make use of audible signs. Met. a. 1, p. 980. Hence too th 
idea that speech is necessary to thought, the crudencss of which is shewn by the 
instance of a person congenitally deaf and dumb. Words are signs of one or more 
particulars, which are in turn signs of the rest of the class ; they are not only 
symbols, but symbols of symbols ; hence greatly diminish the labour of thought, 
which, however, is possible with a less perfect system, though doubtless to a more 
limited extent. That classification (rd card yivn dtatpeio@ar) is the foundation of 
Reasoning or Philosophy is shewn also by Plato. (Soph. 253 c.) 
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reasoning, for the most abstruse reasoning is nothing more 
than a classification of Relations. 

We have now therefore two distinct divisions of Conscious- 
ness : Sensation, which as before consists only of pleasure and 
pain, though now of different kinds ; and Perception,* which clas- 
sifies states of consciousness and their relations, and is therefore 
concerned only with change. Knowledge therefore has origi- 
nally no other object than different pleasures and pains,t but 


* It seems probable that Perception is absent in animals that are destitute of the 
cerebral hemispheres, that is in all below fishes. Reflex action and coordinated 
action (what Hartley calls ‘ secondary automatic action’ ; Theory of Human Mind, 
p- 32) are, however, possible by the sole agency of the spinal chord (as for instance 
in somnambulism,) and these are difficult to distinguish from the phenomena of per- 
ception. They, however, involve only the actual states of consciousness, not their 
relations, and so by the nervous telegraph the requisite sequences may be easily 
effected through associating nerves ; but when, as in Reasoning or Perception, the 
relations or sequences also must be observed and elassed, there must be some cen- 
tral court of register where record of previous sequences is left, some common 
meeting place of the various sensations involved; and this is supplied by the cere- 
bral hemispheres. In other words it is not until we find rudiments of the cerebral 
hemispheres that we observe the beginnings of reason; up to that point it is all 
unreasoning instinct. This is strengthened by the fact that the matter of these 
hemispheres is insensible to physical pain, as is proved by experiments on hens and 
other animals, which make violent movements while the skin is being cut and the 
roof of the skull removed, but remain quite quiet while the hemispheres are being 
sliced away bit by bit. (See Maudsley, p. 51.) Dr. Maudsley gives an interesting 
account of the subordination of the various nervous centres : the gray matter of. 
the hemispheres giving ideation from a combination of data from the different 
senses ; the gray matter between the decussation of the pyramids and the floors of 
the lateral ventricles containing the central departments of the different senses : 
and the gray matter of the spinal chord governing reflex action and the sympa- 
thetic ganglia which minister to organic life. Much of this is mere hypothesis and 
the verification perhaps distant, but what few facts are known by anatomy and 
experiment confirm the theories suggested by the study of nervous evolution. To 
our argument here the particular physiological or phrenological hypothesis is un- 
necessary ; it is sufficient that perception is subsequent to sensation, and this is quite 
certain. The distinction is the same as that made by Bichat (Recherches sur la 
Vie, V. §i.) between ‘sentiment’ and ‘jugement’: which is apparently identical 
with that which he makes elsewhere (ib. VII. § 3) between ‘ sensibilité organique’ 
- and ‘animale.’ 

{ “Strictly speaking all conscious psychical states are at first feelings ; but after 
they have been experienced several times, they are adequatcly and definitely or- 
ganized, and become almost automatic or indifferent under ordinary circumstances.” 
Maudsley, p. 148. (cf. ib. 153). It is tructhat pleasure and pain is most felt on the 
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eventually it attends so much to the differences and resem- 
blances that it ceases to remember the pleasure or pain: in its 
absorption in the relation it well nigh forgets the things re- 
lated. This process is furthered by the fact that as the medium 
gets more extended, each part of it has less average effect upon 
the organism: the primary pleasures and pains being spread 
over a larger surface are less intense, and so obtrude themselves 
less. This is exemplified by the common observation that sen- 
sation and perception tend to exclude each other. A very 
violent sensation drives out perception, as on swallowing a hot 
cup of tea the pain alone fills the consciousness, and we think 
neither of the tea nor of the part of the body affected. Simi- 
larly a very clear perception implies weak sensation ; so that 
when classification is rendered organic by the working of 
Association, and the Perception of qualities seems immediate, 
its elemental pleasures disappear entirely from observation. 
Nevertheless pleasure and pain ever remain indissolubly con- 
nected with consciousness, though their presence is often un- 
heeded, and only the more violent forms force themselves on 
the attention. | 

What is true of these simple forms of consciousness is true 
of their later development. The relation of Sensation to Per- 
ception is the same as that between the faculties of which these 
are respectively the germs, Emotion and Intellect. For 
emotion is associated sensations of pleasure and pain; and 
intellect is associated perceptions of change and relation.* 
Hence by their very nature these are at once mutually exclu- 


extreme verge of the correspondence, for organization abolishes perception. Yet, 
“no act of cognition can be absolutely free from emotion.” (Spencer’s Psych. 
§ 198). The reason of this Mr. Spencer cannot see, because of his mistake about 
consciousness, which leads him to the theory that emotion and cognition have no 
real difference. Emotion is in truth no predominant cognition ; it is not a cogni- 
tion at all, though in some cases an organic result of past cognitions. 

* We have already noticed that all relations can be reduced to change in sensa- 
tion. See Spencer's Psych. ch. xxiii. xxiv. xxv. Hence to knowledge memory is 
necessary, bat not to emotion. So transmitted emotions discover themselves in 
infancy, but knowledges have to be brought out by experience. 
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sive and inseparable. A strong emotion drives out reason, and 
much reasoning chills emotion; Passion is the proverbial 
enemy of prudence, and the most abstract sciences are the least 
emotional.* Yet we can give some reason for any emotion ; 
and we feel some emotion in working a mathematical problem. 
Relations and the related states naturally suggest each other, 
nay, there is nothing in the relation beyond its two members, 
the change is merely a short simultaneous consciousness of the 
two sensations.t In every intentional act it is evident that 
both are involved ; the end being given by emotion, the means 
by reasoning. Reasoning can give no end, it can only arrange, 
elicit, suggest; emotion can give no means, for it cannot 
classify or observe relations. In the building up therefore of 
any moral faculty, both these elements must take a part. 
Hence it will be well to trace a little more closely their mode 
of formation, and their connection with muscular activity. 
When in the course of experience a certain sequence of sen- 
sations frequently recurs, the consciousness becomes habituated 


* As an illustration how an abstract principle like this is capable of practical 
application, and as an example of the method which must be used in Applied 
Ethics, I subjoin a few theorems which may be more or less strictly deduced from 
this principle of exclusion between sensation and perception, leaving the reader to 
trace the proof in each case for himself. Friendship is often inflamed by anger, 
but always chilled by gratitude: Hot climates are fruitful of genius, but barren of 
science: A bleak country is favourable to virtue, a sunny one to religion : Religion 
has ever an ‘ irrational’ antipathy to science : The mathematician is likely to be a 
better husband than friend, the poet a better friend than husband : The south is 
the home of great ideas, the north of their application : Hamlet was ‘ the Dane,’ 
Othello ‘the Moor’: A great genius has generally a warm heart, but seldom a 
‘long’ head: The tendency of mudern education is to raise the practical importance 
of women and the intellectual supremacy of men. The reader’s ingenuity will 
suggest to him many similar deductions, the accuracy of which he can always test 
by comparing them with experience. 

{ In the phenomena of mental and physical shock caused by unexpected news, 
or a sudden. flash, or a cold immersion, which Mr, Spencer thinks betoken some 
physiological influence of the actual change (Psych. Pt. II. ch. xix.), there is no- 
thing that cannot be explained as the effect of sudden tension or relaxation of the 
nerves. A great change has naturally a more violent effect than a gentle one, but 
change in iteelf as apart from antecedent and consequent is non-cxistent and can 
produce nothing. 
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to it, and the return of the first sensation is followed by an 
idea* or associative image of the others. Thus on the presen- 
tation of an object to the vision, the sight of it produces a 
series of associated ideas of the sensations of smell, hearing, or 
touch that have usually followed, and these being combined 
together, the whole object is said to be perceived by one of its 
properties, and thus by a further process of organization we 
arrive at what seems a direct or intuitive Perception of the 
external world.t Now it is implied in the division of the 
primordial sense that every object is specially connected as to 
pleasure and pain with one of our senses rather than with the 
rest. Also when an object is perceived by any sense, the 
sensations which it causes in the other senses are immediately 
associated, and particularly the state of consciousness connected 
with that sense with which the object in question is specially 
connected as to pleasure and pain. 

Hence the idea of pleasure and pain not actually felt comes 
to be associated with objects, which, if placed in certain dif- 
ferent positions, would affect us in the way imagined. The 
dog, for instance, associates a feeling of pleasure with the sight 
or smell of a piece of meat; and a man with the sound of the 
dinner bell. Pleasure may thus be associated through a train 
of ideas of any length; and hence it may be connected with 
the mere idea of certain objects, for such ideas are only asso- 
ciated sensations, and are capable of associating others with 
them in their turn. After a time this process becomes organic, 
the intermediate terms are lost, and pleasure is directly con- 
nected with sensations and ideas that are in themselves not 
distinctly pleasurable. 

Now by various trains of association, various pleasures and 
pains are connected with the same object. These different 


* Ideas are merely faint pictures, the phantoms (¢ayracpara) or ghosts of sen- 
sations : they have nothing in themselves peculiar or distinctive. 

t This is the Perception of objects as distinct from Qualities, and implies a 
further step in the Associative process. 
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combinations of pleasures and pains, some of which arise before 
reasoning by unintentional association, but the higher of which 
_ are the results of automatization of reasoning, form the different 
emotions. The latter are therefore merely bundles of different 
pleasures and pains, bound by a common bond owing to their 
frequent recurrence in a particular combination; and, as the 
sum total of pleasure or of pain preponderates, so is the result- 
ing emotion pleasurable or painful. Did time and the nature | 
of our subject permit, we might attempt to verify this conclu- 
sion by analysing some of the emotions (as has been partially 
accomplished by Hume and Spencer*) into their constituent 
pleasures and pains. We should then find that the emotional 
part of our nature is in reality, as we have stated, the result of 
a classification of pleasures, of a combination of the purely sen- 
sitive and cognitive elements.t But we must now hasten to 
consider the relation of sensation to action, for in this relation 
lies the sphere of the ‘ Moral Sense ;’ and in its consideration 
an incidental confirmation of the truth of the foregoing theory 
will be presented. 

Action is in its origin merely the correlative of sensation. 
Contractility and Irritability are two general properties of vital 


* Psych. § 202: Essays, 2nd Series, p. 130. Spinosa also analyses all the 
affections into pleasure, pain, and desire, which are the primitivi affectus. Ethica 
I. 11, 59. He did not effect the further resolution of desire into associated 
pleasure, by which the physical appetite is rendered self-conscious ; though he was 
on the very brink of the truth when he defined it as “conatio in suo esse per- 
severare.” III.9 Schol. | 

+ Under the emotions we include also the Aisthetic faculties, the excellence of 
which depends on the close union of sense and intellect. For imagination, standing 
between reason and emotion, as involving perception of the associated state of 
Consciousness but not of the particular relation, may be described as emotional 
reason, or rational emotion. Hence the success of Greek and Medisval art, which 
flourished when there was no gap between the facts of nature and sense, and the 
highest abstractions of the intellect. The hierarchy of angels and saints and the 
person of Him who was both God and Man did for Medieval art what the Pantheon 
of Deities did for Greek, connecting by an unbroken chain their highest and lowest 
ideas. This is now impossible owing to the great advance of science, See 
Appendix 5. 

{ Sce infra, p. 59. 
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tissuc,* or rather are two sides of one fundamental property 
which is also known under the name Sensibility,—the power 
of contraction under irritation, or of expressing impressed 
force. Irritability means merely the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, the development of which we have hitherto been tracing, 
though we have been throughout obliged to express ourselves 
in the language of the inner, and not of the outer experience. 
Strictly speaking we know no consciousness but our own, of 
which all the phenomena of experience are facts: hence in 
using the words sensation, and perception, and consciousness, 
we were merely treating of the phenomena by which we infer 
or associate their existence, not of any externally existent 
realities. Our psychological evolution ought, therefore, properly 
to be treated as a nervous evolution; as a development of irri- 
tability rather than of consciousness—and we may now, if we 
. like, translate our successive steps into the proper language. 
But if this had been done from the beginning, there would have 
been little chance of making the argument intelligible, owing 
to the universal use of the phraseology of the inner life.t 
From the primordial Irritability therefore are derived the 
complex phenomena of perception, and emotion, and reasoning. 


* Mr. Marshall, in his Outlines of Physiology (vol. i. p. 101) supposes three 
general vital properties,—Contractility, Sensibility, and the Organizing faculty. 
We have seen reason to think that the last is even a less special property than the 
others ; and in their origin sensibility is not to be distinguished from contractility 
by which alone it is shewn, and of which it is the obverse. He thinks contractility 
or vis musculosa peculiar to the muscular tissue (pp. 156~—175; see also Kirke’s 
Handbook, 553), and sensation or neurility to the nerves (p. 272), and doubtless 
after considcrable development the two functions are kept in great measure apart, 
like the senses ; but that both contractility and sensibility are inherent in all vital 
tissue to a certain extent seems true both from a priori conjecture and from experi- 
ment. See Bichat, Recherches sur la Vie, VII, § 6 (cf. ib. § 18): and Spencer, 
Psych. Pt. ILI, ch. viii. Also Bain, Senses and Intellect, 258, sqq. 

¢ See note to page 34. The hypothesis has entered not into our thought or 
argument, but only into our language: except for a short time when we inten- 
tionally assumed it to combat an argument based upon it. Anybody who likes to 
take the trouble can translate without difficulty our arguments into the language 
of phenomena. See Appendix 4. 
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This internal development we have already examined, we must 
now turn to the obverse external development which takes its 
origin in Contractility. 

The connection between these two fundamental properties is 
exceedingly intimate, that of ultimate identity or at any rate 
inseparability. For not only is contraction universally the 
result of Irritation, but the only ,evidence that we have of 
Irritation is the Contraction which follows, and in their early 
stages the two represent one and the same process. When, 
however, the expression in action of force impressed im sensa- 
tion becomes indirect and mediate, the name of writability is 
given to the immediate internal results of its impression, while 
contractility expresses the action ultimately expressed. Hence 
the seat of irritability is pre-eminently the nervous system, while 
contractility or the vis musculosa is the name of the special 
property of the muscular tissue. 

Considering them however in their origin, they together 
represent a certain form of the transmission of force. The 
force impressed on the organism by the medium is transmitted 
in a converted form by means of contraction; as in all the 
other cases where the various natural forces are modified and 
interchanged. That the particular mode of transmission is 
determined by the chemical or electrical properties of tissue 
there can be little doubt, though physiological science is not 
sufficiently advanced to determine the exact derivation.* Hach 

* Cabanis in his Lettre sur les Causes Premiéres, and in ‘several places in the 
Rapports, suggests the derivation of the elective attraction and repulsion whereby 
the sensibility manifests itself (which is the foundation of what we call design) 
from the “elective affinities” of chemistry; which in turn he connects with the 
simple attraction of matter. (See Appendix 4.) Itis also the condition of life: 
tissue which did not manifest it would die, and the higher the grade of life the 
higher the degree of electiveness required. Mr. Spencer also (Psych. Pt. III. ch. 
viii. pp. 395, sqq. cf. Pt. 1V. ch. iv.) gives facts which tend not only to derive all 
the senses from that of touch, (cf. Cabanis, Rapports, III. § 6), but to connect that 
with the oxidation and assimilation of nutritive matter. If we look at the later de- 
velopment of sensibility in the nervous and muscular system, it seems doubtful 


whether we should refer its results to chemical or electrical phenomena. Perhaps 
the identity of these two kinds of force may be here determined as common deriva- 
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particular impressed force determines the nature of its ac- 
companying contraction. Some kinds of impressed force are 
followed by movements of retraction and withdrawal, others 
by such as secure a continuance of the impression. These two 
kinds of contraction are the phenomena and external marks of 
pain and pleasure respectively. Hence the tissue acts so as to 
secure pleasure and avoid pain by a law as truly physical and 
natural as that whereby a needle turns to the pole, or a tree to 
the light.* Pleasure is only a name for the force which pro- 
duces the second kind of movements, and pain for that which 
produces the first kind ; avoidance therefore is the criterion of 
pain, and appetition of pleasure. Continuance under the im- 
pression of the first, or withdrawal from the second kind of 
force, is contrary to the nature or function of tissue, and hence 
we see the truth of our original definition of pleasure and pain 
which only apparently differs from our present point of view by 
being expressed in the ordinary language, whereby state of 
consciousness is substituted for phenomena of consciousness.f 


tives from the fundamental attraction. Action of a nerve diminishes its proper 
electrical current, the needle of a galvanometer exhibiting a negative variation. 
(Maudsley, 433, 447 sqq.) Pfliiger’s experiments by passing a galvanic current through 
nerves, though giving little information, are at least interesting : and there seems a 
certain resemblance between the effects of excitation and the results of electrolysis. 
(cf. Cabanis, Rapports, VI. § 3, 4: and X. ii. § 6.) It must be remembered that we 
are here speaking of the phenomena of sensibility only ; of the subjective conscious- 
ness we know nothing directly, and can give no separate account: and both Cabanis 
and Mr. Spencer fall into grave error when they confuse the two sides. 

* Mr. Bain describes revulsion from pain as a fundamental property of mind. 
(Senses and Intellect, 293-298 : Mental and Moral Science, IV. i. 8; iv. 1); and if 
this is so, surely non-avoidance of pleasure is implied also as equally ‘in the 
depths of our constitution,” without needing any volitional explanation. (cf. Mauds- 
ley, p. 157.) The striving after a pleasing impression or the effort to avoid a pain- 
ful one is at bottom a physical consequence of the nature of the ganglionic cell in 
its relation to a certain stimulus. Compare also the phenomena of the sensitive 
plant: and the affinities of acids and alkalis. Spinosa arrives at the same result from 
a priori reasoning. Ethica iv, 19: iii, 28 : iv, 22. See too Boethius, Cons. Phil. 
iii. Pr. 11. 

If it be objected that by altering state into phenomena we destroy the force of 
our argument, which depended on the proof that good like pleasure was a state of 
consciousness, we answer that if the word phenomena be properly understood, a8 
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If the law which is stated above, that certain forces cause 
contractions of revulsion, ending in their discontinuance, and 
certain others movements of appetition, causing their con- 
tinuance, be translated into this ordinary subjective language, it 
takes the following form, that action aims at pleasure and avoids 
pain. Hence the law of Self Conservation, or of the direction 
of Action, is merely another mode of expressing the fundamental 
property of animal tissue, which we have every reason to believe 
is derived from the more elementary physical properties of 
matter.* The course of Actionis just as dependent on physical 
laws as that of a stone which falls to the ground. The belief 
in external consciousness makes no difference either way ; the 
earliest phenomena of such consciousness are those of pleasure 


including possible as well as actual sensations the difficulty disappears: for our 
reasoning is equally good whether we say that the end of action is the conscious- 
ness of pleasure, or the internal physiological state immediately following the 
impression of those forces which witimately result in contractions of appetition: 
Moreover, to each individual this internal state has a subjective side as a state of 
conscious pleasure, (though he cannot be conscious that it has so to any other) and 
all a priori reasoning such as formed our First Part must appeal to this side. Again 
though Natural Science treats only of phenomena, each individual, who is himself 
only a phenomenon to science, translates its conclusions into the language of his 
own subjectivity, which is more intelligible to him; and science is accustomed in 
its explanations to do this for him. We shall therefore continue as before to speak 
of consciousness and pleasure instead of their phenomena, hoping that our language 
will not be misunderstood. If we sce that the premises are accurately translated, 
and the argument good, the conclusions must be as true, as if the whole reasoning 
were strictly and fully worded: just as in Algebra or the Infinitesimal Calculus we 
often make substitutions for shortness and clearneg§ in the working, resubstituting 
in the result the original values. Similarly here, though for each man’s self, and 
consequently for practical purposes, the conclusions expressed in the subjective 
language are strictly true; yet if he wants to apply them to others, or attain 
scientific generality he must retranslate them into the phenomenal language. 

* This ‘ affinitive’ element in nature lies very deep, and passes by insensible gra- 
dations into mere physical attraction. It was this that Empedocles meant when he 
made Love and Hatred the two physical agents in the evolution of the universe. 
It is this Love which poets tell us is mingled with the elements of things, and sits 
enthroned above the world : 

“‘doirg & av’ aibio’, ote 0 iv Oaraccip 

“cX\vdwee Kimpic, wavra 0’ ix ravrne épu.”—Hur. Hipp. 447. 
It is this universal mother that Pheedrus and Eryximachus glorify in the Symposium 
as coeval with the world, (cf. the passage quotcd there from Hesiod), and inhe- 
rent in the very essence of the universe. 
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and pain, therefore we can suppose it to exist only as pleasure 
and pain. In the one case we say that action aims at, or 
naturally results in, the phenomena of pleasure; in the other 
case that it aims at the actual consciousness of pleasure. 

The expression of impressed force, or the connection of 
Action and Sensation is at first in the unorganized tissue direct 
and immediate, without the agency of nervous communication, 
or to return again to the ordinary psychological language, is 
unintentional or involuntary. Its hindrance produces pain, 
and this early attraction or appetite may be imagined to a 
certain extent when we consider the vague longing after some- 
thing undefined which we see not only in the infant, but in our- 
selves, when any of the vital organs is in a morbid state.* Its 
completion constitutes the correspondence between the organism 
and medium, as we see in the cases of Reflex Action which fall 
under our observation. These actions depend on no motive and 
need no association ; they are the direct result of the simplest 
physical properties of animal tissue. 

The earliest modification is due to association, whereby second- 
ary sensations, or (as they are called later when they become 
perceived) ideas, are produced. These manifest themselves 
as weaker repetitions of the primary pleasures and pains, and 
therefore are naturally followed by like results. If a particular 
sensation is expressed in a certain action, the ideat of that 
sensation is naturally expressed in a less violent form of 
the same action; just as the addition of a weak acid to a 
carbonate causes less effervescence than a strong one. The 
process is this:—the force originally impressed by the first 
sensation, instead of being all expressed in action, is partly 
induced by habituation into an internal channel, and so trans- 
formed into the kind of force which generally impresses the 
second kind of sensation, and this now produces its appropriate 

* It is always in the phenomena of our vegetative life that we must look for 
illustrations of the early stages of animal evolution. 


t+ Extending the meaning of idea to include secondary states of consciousness 
which though felt are unperceived. 
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action. Hence part of the original force has undergone two 
transformations instead of one; the immediate antecedent of 
action being the force produced by association, or in other 
words the associated pleasure. This is the rudiment of motwe, 
which however is not generally called by that name till it is 
percewed, The same process may go on through two or more 
links of association ; the first transformed force being again 
transformed internally instead of expressed, and the second 
again in its turn, until eventually a transformation is reached 
which finds its easiest way of escape in action; the immediate 
motive power being that transformation of force, or that asso- 
ciated pleasure, which immediately precedes the action. Actions 
of this kind constitute the lower phenomena of Instinct; and 
we see therefore that they may depend on any number of links 
of unperceived, or as we say ‘ unconscious’ reasoning ; and that 
their motive is also ‘unconscious.’ These actions stand half way 
between Reflex and Voluntary actions. 
Now let us examine what results when perception of change 
.or resemblance is added, and so Reasoning becomes possible. 
As we saw before, the sight of an object pleasant to taste 
associates with it the pleasurable taste: this, in turn, associates 
with itself the states of consciousness by which it has been 
attained, and the last of these results in its appropriate action. 
But instead of these states of consciousness following upon one 
another without perception of any, each becomes the centre of 
& minor series of radiating associations, by means of which 
each in its turn is perceived as an idea of a certain action.* 
This under current of association must ever be subservient 
to the main stream, or the force is dissipated internally, and 
little or none is left to be expressed. ‘Thinking too precisely’ 


* Ideas of Action are of course nothing but ideas of Sensation, for we know Action 
only by Sensation : we may call them ideas of Expressed Sensation. If the force 
which produces them is not carried on further by associative connection, it ex- 
presses itself in actual contraction. This is effected by its producing by association, 
conscious or organic, the state of impressed consciousness which usually precedes it, 
in sufficient vehemence to excite the accompanying contraction. 
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ever dwarfs action, which is thus “ sicklied o’er by the pale 
cast of thought.”* The man of contemplation is rarely also a 
man of active vigour. When at last the train of association 
comes to a stop, the transmitted force takes the shape into 
which it is last transformed, and is expressed in actual mus- 
cular contraction. These actions are comprehended in the 
higher forms of Instinct, where each successive link in the train 
of thought is perceived, but not the connection between them. 

‘We now come to the third and last development of associated 
action. Here not only is each associated idea perceived, but 
the change in each case is also a fresh centre of association, 
whereby similar changes are connected with it, and it is referred 
to a class. Hence the whole train is perceived not only by the 
classification of each of its parts with similar previous sensa- 
tions, but by the classification of each of its sequences with 
previous like sequences: in other words it is now a chain of 
reasoning from the past.to the present. That associated plea- 
sure from which this reasoned train commences, is now called 
the motwe (though really the immediate motive power lies in, 
the last transformation which directly precedes the active ex- 
pression) and the series of ideas intervening between this and 
the Action is called the Means. Hence the motive associates 
the'means, and the motive power is transmitted through them 
till it is finally expressed in the Action which is appropriate to 
the attainment of the pleasurable state whose idea is its source.t 
This association of means with ends, is at first sight opposed 
to the natural direction which is from antecedent to conse- 
quent; but when a line of nervous connection is formed, a 
current may be transmitted indifferently in either direction. 
An effect may lead us to think of its cause, as easily as a cause 
associates its effect. By the sequence of action and sensation 
a connection is established between their ideas, which is inde- 


* Cf. Lessing, Miss Sara Sampson, iv. 9. ‘Es wire wenig in der welt unter- 
nommen worden wenn man immer auf den Ausgang gesehen hitte.” 
t This agrees with Aristotle’s analysis of voluntary action. Eth. Ill. iii. 11. 
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pendent of the order of excitation. This last kind of action is 
that which we call voluntary ; and the series of classified ideas 
and relations which lead to it is called Reasoning. If at any 
point the current is attracted in two or more directions by 
different trains of association, Deliberation is the result; and 
the eventual victory of one, and the consequent transmission of 
the force along it is entitled Will.* 

We have therefore distinguished four kinds of Action: Reflex 
action, which is purely physical and independent of association, 
and which is the last link in all the derived varieties :—Lower 
Instinctive action, which is caused by the first introduction of 
Association, and is hardly to be distinguished in its phenomena 
from the last; though including a further element of ‘design :’—+ 
Higher Instinctive action, which involves Perception of qualities 
or objects, and of which we may see an example in the manceu- 
vres of a cat catching a bird; and finally Voluntary or Inten- 
tional action, such as we find it in man, involving a perception 
not only of objects but of relations, or the power of reasoning. 
Though we have separated these classes from each other for 
clearness of description, there is no distinct line to be drawn 
anywhere between them. Hach fades insensibly into the next. 
There can be little power of association anterior to Perception, 
for the consciousness of resemblance implies nothing more than 
definite change, and until the changes in consciousness are 
definite, association can scarcely have much effect. The per- 
ception too of changes, or the consciousness of relations among 
relations, must follow closely on the perception of qualities, or 
the consciousness of relations among states of consciousness. 
Hence between the first and the last kinds of action there is 
nothing but gradual development, and it is impossible to give 
a precise example of any of the mtermediate stages. In the 

* See below, p. 59, and note (ft). Impressed and expressed force, sensation 
and action are always alternating with each other. 

¢ Organic action is an instance of this, as involving association but not per- 


ception. An adult has hourly examples of it in walking, eating, speaking ; in 
fact in every action that he does. 
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example which we have given of the third kind of action, there 
is doubtless a considerable amount of reasoning in addition to 
what is called Instinct, and the proportion between them is 
very difficult to determine, owing to the extreme delicacy of 
the requisite experiments, the very direction of which physiology 
is at present unable to determine. Hvolution we must remem- 
ber does not advance by stages; these are merely marks that 
we make ourselves, like the constellations in astronomy, for 
convenience of study. 

Finally we must remark that the two last kinds of Action ever 
tend to relapse into the second, which subjectively 1s a mere 
form of the first. Association of all kinds tends to become 
organic. By this we mean that as the connection becomes 
more definitely marked and easy, the perpetual radiation 
which occurs as the current passes the different points on its 
path disappears; and the whole current passes unimpaired. 
First, the radiation caused by the changes disappears, and rea- 
soning becomes instinct, as in doing a mathematical example 
from mere memory of the different steps. Secondly, the radia- 
tion from the different nervous centres also disappears, and the 
current which ends in action becomes not only unreasoning 
but unperceived, as in walking, or reading aloud while think- 
ing of something else.* The current passes through undi- 
minished in amount, and hence these actions are always better 
and more perfectly done than those which involve reasoning 
on the way ;—the respiration for instance is naturally even and 
regular, but if a man tries to breathe regularly he will find it 
impossible. It is by this organized association that we have 
command over our limbs; or in other words that the last asso- 
ciative step in voluntary and conscious action, on which follows 
the actual expression of the force, is attained. For contraction 
follows only onits particular exciting sensation or idea, so this 


* So with all the secondary automatic actions of the spinal chord and sensorium, 
such as the ordinary complex sensations of size, distance and so forth. Sce below, 
note to p. 62. 
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must be associated with the idea of the action before movement 
is possible. But as these two states of consciousness, that of 
the impressed and that of the expressed force are continually 
conjoined, their connection soon becomes organic, so that the 
passage from the idea of the one to that of the other is unper- 
ceived, whether it be from irritation to contraction as with the 
actual sensations, or vice versé as here. “Hence the idea of the 
action produces the action without the apparent intervention of 
any intermediate step. Both reflex and organic action therefore 
form part of every act even in the highest development; and 
the motive force or the impressed state of pleasure or pain is 
throughout identical, for the most complex system of association 
can do nothing more than transmit it undiminished and unen- 
larged. Pleasure is throughout the only possible cause of action, 
the one being merely the correlative of the other, as concave 
and convex. Hence as pleasures or sensations are organized by 
Association into emotions, action is also organized, each parti- 
cular contraction being attached to its corresponding sensation. 
Hence each emotion has its appropriate combination of Actions,* 
which, if the current is not carried farther on by Association, 
come into play, but usually being only supplied with the small 
quantity of force which is radiated as the current passes the 
particular emotion in question, are represented under a fainter 
image, as what we call emotional expression—either of face or 
gesture. This image however 1s merely the combination of 
actions in a shadowy or imperfect form, and its existence is a 
striking corroboration of our theory as to the evolution of the 
emotions.+ 


* These actions soon become organically connected like their correlative sensa- 
tions, so that one impulse serves to rouse them all, as with a composition-pedal in 
anorgan. The theory of residua is however here as elsewhere very unsatisfactory : 
we know habituation whether of the muscles or of the nerves only as a fact. 

t Seeabove, p. 49. As the simple action becomes organically connected with the 
simple sensation, in the way explained above, so that the idea of the action produces 
the idea of the sensation : so is it with the complex action and the complex sensation. 
Mr. Braid found that he could induce passions on people in a state of mesmerism by 
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Pleasure therefore, either in its simple state, or organized 
into emotions, is the only motive power. Knowledge or percep- 
tion is naturally unproductive, for a relation or change is 
nothing more than the two related states of consciousness, and 
its effect is the sum or difference (as the case may be) of theirs ; 
reasoning therefore, or perception, can only arrange, organize, 
classify ; it can only give form to the material supplied to it; 
it can never create or annihilate. ‘ Advoia avrn ovbév Kuve 3” 
godvyaic can give no end, it can only suggest means whereby 
to attain that end when supplied to it; and this is done by 
the very constitution of our nature developed by association, 
by gicie perfected by 20:cubc¢.* Man therefore aims at plea- 
sure as naturally as the sparks fly upwards : and Emotion 1s the 
only active power either in the individual breast, or im the 
world of men around. Among its varied forms therefore must 
we look for that of which we are in search, a faculty which 
professes to supply the highest of all motives to action, the ‘moral 
sense.’ As it is a faculty of late appearance, it 1s probably due 
to the long working of association: let us see therefore what 
effect the continuance of this process has upon the early emo- 
tions. 

Length of habituation has two effects, it increases the num- 


placing them in the corresponding attitudes (Maudsley, p. 160). On this association 
of the idea of the sensation with the idea of the action depends‘the whole power of 
painting and sculpture; which employ the ideas of facial expression and gesture to 
excite in the spectator the emotions which they depict. If weremember that these are 
figure and feature in the making, we shall see how a man’s appearance and physiog- 
nomy is determined largely by his character. This was recognized by the Greeks more 
than by us. Apollo was at once the god of wisdom and of beauty, and Cyrus was 
chosen king among his fellows for his handsome face. Plato too connects beautiful 
minds and bodies, and this was stereotyped in the Athenian name for a gentleman, 
cadoxayaQbc. Mr. Spencer thinks they were less confused than we by intermixture 
of race, stability of traits being proportional to pureness of breed. cf. also Cabanis, 
Rapports, I. § iv: VI.§ i. The connection of action and emotion is also shewn by 
the fact that if much force be expressed in action, the emotion becomes less intense. 
Hence the soothing effect of a good cry on long pent griefs; and of angry gestures 
and words upon a fit of passion. 
* See Arist. Eth. X. viii. 3; V.ii.5: ILi 
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ber of trains connected with each object, and also the length 
of each. If we suppose the simpler emotions to have by this 
time become organic or apparently simple states of conscious- 
ness, a continuance of association tends to connect them to- 
gether in bundles, as they themselves were originally bundles 
of elementary pleasures and pains. Hence the Emotions become 
organized in their turn so as to form higher emotions, and 
eventually, when association has completed its work, this or- 
ganization ends in one supreme emotion, which is the head of 
the emotional or sensitive side of the consciousness. This is 
the eventual result of the first process, whereby the number of 
trains is being continually increased; each bundle becoming 
organic only to become a member of a bundle of similar organic 
bundles, which in its turn is subject to the same process until 
we arrive at one supreme bundle of which all those below it are 
organized members. 

Turning next to the second effect of prolonged habituation, 
we find that with objects or actions with which pleasure was 
at first associated and which so were called pleasurable, further 
association often connects a subsequent pain which increased 
experience has shewn always to follow upon the immediate 
pleasure. This pain often more than counterbalances the pre- 
ceding pleasure; hence when it is taken into the emotion, that 
emotion becomes one no longer of appetition but of aversion ; 
and the object or action is remembered as one not to be sought 
after but avoided. It cannot however be called painful, because 
it causes immediate pleasure, so a new name has to be invented, 
and it is called Bad or Evil. Similarly many things which are 
immediately associated with pain, are found to be eventually 
followed by pleasure which more than counterbalances the pain, 
and as this experience becomes consolidated by the power of 
association, they attract rather than repel, and for a name 
whereby to distinguish them, are called Good*: so that Good 


* This corresponds to the third or highest meaning of Good mentioned by Plato 
in Rep. I. p. 357 
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and Evil are correlative terms like Pleasure and Pain, and mean 
respectively the greatest total Pleasure, and the geatest total 
Pain. Now this experience when once acquired and made 
organic is never lost, but by virtue of hereditary transmission 
descends from parents to children. But, as in the case of the sim- 
pler Emotions, only the results survive, and ‘not the means 
whereby they were arrived at; so that in a short time the words 
Good and Evil come to be quite separated from Pleasant and 
Painful ;* nay, as might be expected from their origin, they tend 
to acquire exactly opposite meanings, for Pleasure and Pain 
come to signify only immediate pleasure and pain, and the final 
reckoning is often considerably at variance with the first item, 
as in a race the man who leads for the first lap seldom wins in 
the end. 

The two processes which we have traced lead to exactly the 
same result, that of associating a greater number of consequences, 
whether subsequent or collateral. Hence Good and Evil result 
from both, and the Emotion whereby they are felt is produced 
by an organization and completion of the other Emotions, and 
connects them together just as they were themselves formed 
by prior connection of simpler elements. Good then and Evil 
are the object of the highest or architectonic Emotions, and 
preeminently of the highest of all which is the ideal perfection 
of our moral nature, and the object of which is Perfect Good: 
—for if it existed, it would combine all consequences, and so 
attain perfect correspondence, and perfect virtue. 

Here then we have discovered the origin of an Emotion the 
object of which is Good and Evil. The bond which connects 
this together, becomes as we have seen eventually organic, just 
as in the case of walking or speaking.t So it is used for a 


* Hence as Maudsley observes it is children and savages that best exhibit in a 
naked simplicity the different passions that result from the affection of self by what 
when painful is deemed an ill, when pleasurable a good. Later the ideas are 
separated. 

¢ When we call an object by its name we do not consciously go through the 
whole classification involved, but missing this out proceed straight to the name, its 
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long time without inquiry, and when people at last turn to ask 
its real nature nearly all trace of its origin is lost, and unless 
closely examined, the states of consciousness which reveal it 
appear the immediate verdict of a hitherto undiscovered sense. 
The same is the case with regard to what are called necessary 
truths, for which men might just as well have invented a Mental 
Sense ; and also with the perception of distance, and form, and 
extension. In all these cases what was originally the result of 
experience or association has become by continued repetition 
organic, and so apparently immediate. This then is the origin 
of the ‘ Moral Sense.’ 

Let us sum up shortly our conclusions. Consciousness, an 
ultimate property of living tissue, is identical in its early stages 
with pleasure and pain, and is the immediate antecedent of 
action. When in the course of evolution the organism becomes 
heterogeneous in its parts, this consciousness is also broken up 


tessera (v. Bacon, Nov. Org. i. 14): and if it were not necessary for each individual 
to go through the process of learning names, and there were not more languages 
than one, we should doubtless have heard of a special sense of names. Yet even 
in our present instance every child learns a great deal of his ‘moral sense’ from 
education : and each age, nay each nation, each class, each school has a moral 
sense of itsown. Naming, however, being less immediately dependent on a law 
of nature, being more ‘ accidental’ (as we call it) and more liable to fluctuation, has 
less tendency to become organic and so has to be continually repeated anew. The 
hereditary transmission of organic connection varies inversely with the intelligence 
of the animal : it is much more noticeable for instance in the pointer than in man. 
Indeed it is evident that the less opportunity for radiation of association the more is the 
likelihood of its cohesion and therefore the less chance of its being completely got 
rid of. In man it is probable that even the actions which involve distance are only 
gradually acquired : but this is not so in many animals. “The young swallow can 
seize its prey with as accurate a skill as the old one after a life experience ; and there 
is a fish that spurts a drop of water at the little insect moving above the surface and 
fails not to bring it down.” (Maudsley, p. 105.) This gives some explanation of 
the broad distinction which has been made between the Instinct of animals and the 
Reason of man. In cases of insanity men become more like animals, losing much of the 
radiative power and becoming more receptive of organic connections. In the case 
of ordinary men the hereditary influence in most cases does not seem much stronger 
than as it is expressed in the words of Aristotle. ‘“ ovr’ dpa gicet ovTE mapa pvoty 
iyyiyvorrat ai dperai, GAA mepuKdce piv apiv deEacOat adrag redecovpéevotc 


6& Sta Tov EOovc.” Eth. I. i. 3. 
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into species, which following each other and for a short time 
coexisting produce a consciousness of change, ang so, by help 
of Association, give birth to Perception and Reasoning. This 
applied to Action makes intentional the previous reflex move- 
ments, whereby the organism adapts itself to circumstances, or, 
in the language of the inner life, aims at pleasure; and thus a 
conscious pursuit of motives by the use of means is occasioned. 
By a further process of Association this becomes organic, or 1n- 
stinctive, and so upon the early and simple Emotions, a further 
accretion of associated motive is deposited, whereby in time they 
are all brought iuto mutual contact, as the islands first formed 
in the estuary of a river become mere hillocks in the rising 
continent. Lach, itself an organism, becomes a member of a 
higher organism continually rising into a unification of the 
whole emotional nature, as a pyramid rises from story to story 
until the great apex stone unites the whole into a com- 
pleted structure. As the pleasure which was originally asso- 
ciated with ends becomes by habituation connected with the 
means by which those ends are attained, the elements of emo- 
tion are lost sight of in their fused alloy, and men take plea- 
sure in virtuous actions for their own sake ;* and the rules of 
virtuous conduct are transformed from calculations of pleasures 
into dicta of a so-called Moral Sense.+ 

The Moral Sense therefore is merely one of the emotions, 


* This is sometimes carried to excess, as in the parallel case of Money. The 
mistake of the ascetic is the same as that of the miser, the substitution of means 
for ends. As might be foreseen, this diseased excess of Association is only de- 
veloped late in life : the young love neither money, nor virtue, nor knowledge apart 
from the pleasures that each respectively procures. 

{ The ultimate identity of these two is seen by Aristotle, where he shews that 
the actions of the good are the truest examples of self love. He says, ‘‘ dete 0” 
Gy 6 rovovrog (6 ayabdc) padAoy eivar pitavrog: drovipe your iavr@ Ta Kad- 
tora kai padior’ ayadd, Kai yapilerat éavrov ry Kupiwrdry Kal Tavra TotTY~ 
weiOerat.” Eth. IX. viii. 6. ‘ He gives up small pleasures for great, suffers even 
death itself,’ (ib. ix. 1.), “dyre mavrwy aipotpevog rd kaddy' rd On peiZov dyabdy 
éavr@ arovipec.”—‘ sacrifice is only refined selfishness.’ 

+ Cf. Spinosa, Ethica IV. 8. “ Cognitio boniet mali nihil aliud est, quam letitiss 
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and differs from the lower species only as secondary automatic 
actions differ from primary, in that it has passed at one time 
through the stage of intention or reasoning, while the simpler 
emotions are probably anterior to, or at any rate co-eval with 
Perception. Thus though its history is different, its ultimate 
nature is identical with theirs; the sounds and sentences of 
waking life are there, but the sense which once filled them is 
vanished. 

If we classify the Emotions in the order of their evolution, 
according to the intricacy of the combination which they in- 
volve, the Moral Emotion comes naturally last of all; being 
evolved from the rest, and organizing them on the model of 
their own organization out of the elementary pleasures and 
pains. Hence it only makes its appearance late in the world’s 
history : we hear of Anger and Fear and Love ever since we have 
any record of man’s existence, but the Moral Emotion can only 
claim a life of some two or three centuries: nay, there are still 
some who doubt its personality. Man at any rate is the only 
animal who possesses it in its latest development: for even in 
horses and dogs we cannot believe that it has passed the inten- 
tional or conscious stage, such as we see it ina dog who re- 
linquishes a bone at his master’s behest, balancing indeed 
conflicting emotions, but with an immediate reference to the 


et tristitis affectus, quatenus ejus sumus conscii ;” or rather, as he explains, it is 
“letitis vel tristitis idea, que ex ipso letitis vel tristitie affectu necessario 
sequitur.” It is in fact an associated pleasure. Spinosa’s method naturally pre- 
vented his tracing the details of its history. That the emotions however are all 
combinations of pleasures and pains, he assumes in his definitions ; see also ML. 59. 
In the Tractatus de Deo et Homine, II. 2, sqq. he gives a derivation of all the 
Emotions from the three modes of thought—opinio, fides and cognitio clara. In 
that treatise we differ from him in two points; first by denying that any Emotion 
in its organic form implies a judgment: and secondly by denying that all of 
them ever did imply one at all. The simpler emotions always, and the complex 
on their becoming organic, are in nature identical with their elements pleasure 
and pain, consisting only of one term in which subject and predicate are not sepa- 
rate but fused into one. Feelings may be described, as I believe Herbart suggests, 
as judgments anterior to the separation of subject and object ; what we call sensa- 
tions as distinct from perceptions. Into the simpler this separation never entered, 


from the more complex it has been eliminated by association. 
F 
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obedience to the rest; he regrets having yielded to one desire 
because he has been so prevented from gratifying another. 
Only by complete and perfect obedience can the yoke fall away ; 
—for the cause of repentance is never the attainment of some 
pleasure, but always the non-attainment of more; not the satis- 
faction of one desire, but the inability to satisfy all. The highest 
virtue therefore consists in being led not by one desire but by 
all; in the complete organization of the moral nature. 

In the history of the Moral Emotion as treated in the pre- 
ceding pages we have an illustration of the great principle on 
which all progress ‘depends, that what 1s conscious in one age 
becomes unconscious in the next. The result of reasoning is 
the indirect establishment of a relation between two things,* 
and association renders this in time direct. The telegraphic 
message which once went a long circuit and lost much in radia- 
tion on the way, goes now straight and whole, and ‘reason’ takes 
the place of reasoning. As the formula, the proof of which is 
carefully studied by the schoolboy, is taken for granted by the 
mathematician; as the word, the spelling and shape of which 
takes years to the child to learn, is written without a thought 
by the pen of the essayist; as the somnambulist treads in 
security the path to which his feet are accustomed; as every- 
where 

‘‘ Men rise on stepping stones 
‘* Of their dead selves to higher things ;” 


so the intellect of humanity, ever engaged in building for itself 
‘the world’s great altar-stairs,” thinks not of that which is 
already built, but of the difficulties in front ; and not enduring 
the delay of dragging each stone laboriously up the stairs that 
are finished, has constructed a mechanical arrangement of cranes 
and pulleys whereby it can procure fresh materials for the 
pbuilding without continual journeying up anddown. Occasion- 
ally, however, when the edifice has grown to a great height, 
some ominous creaking or cracking at the summit suggests 


® H. Spencer, Psych., Pt. I. ch. vii. 
F 2 
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moderns got down some way lower, and we thought we were 
getting to the bottom, when lo! at the top of a very deep step 
there was no ladder to be seen; and since then we have been 
shaking our heads and wringing our hands at the top, and 
some have even gone up again in disgust and tried to con- 
tinue their work among the clouds: but the wisest have been 
groping about with ropes and drag-irons for the lost ladder. 
One or two have actually hooked it and brought it almost to 
the top, when it has slipped from their grasp: but at last, by 
watching their endeavours, we have succeeded .in securely 
fastening it, and making a safe passage to the step below. 
So we have got down from the step Moral Sense to the 
step Pleasure, and from it we can see our way to the step 
Physical Law. Here we are ona level with the whole land- 
scape of nature, and below there is nothing to be seen; 80 we 
must now be at the bottom. Still there are several awkward 
jumps that we have to make, and the path is not quite clear 
all the way, so there is much that remains to be done. Come 
down then, you who have good eyes and strong hands, and help 


schoolboy learning mathematics, they get impatient at the continual bookwork, and 
seek amusement in a few examples, there will soon come an example which does not 
come under the classification already made, and which cannot be solved by the rules 
already learnt, and then comes the temptation to save themselves the trouble of 
toiling on at their arrangement and of learning new rules, by making a guess at the 
solution on a vague analogy of previous examples which the present seems to re- 
semble. If they yield to this, the answer is soon found to be wrong; and some 
Brummel’s valet comes down from the chamber of philosophy holding the disgraced 
speculations in his hand, and, half pleased with the rich waste which he earries, 
says to the expectant world, ‘These are our failures,’ There are many ‘ failures’ 
in the toilette of truth, and at every stage the same sceptic valet carries them off, 
and throws them away. That is his only work, and the other servants hate him ‘as 
a standing reproach to their unskilfulness, but this very hate- stimulates them to 
fresh exertions, that their lord may be quickly dressed, and shewn in triumph to 
the world of courtiers without. They have now seen the futility of their old care- 
less and indolent attempts, and have set themselves in good earnest to their work. 
So may we hope for better progress, and for. fewer of the old disheartening inter- 
ruptions. 

It must be noticed, to guard against error, that by the descent spoken of in the 
text, we do not mean deduction. It is only in fact a further process of induction, 
as is explained in § 4. 
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primary side of his nature, by which the other side, the emotional, 
the intellectual, the moral is being continually moulded and 
fashioned : and even if we take the narrower meaning of self, 
the pleasures and pains of others cannot possibly affect a man’s 
actions or emotions except in so far as they become a part 
of his. If man aims at pleasure merely by the physical law 
of action, that pleasure must evidently be ultimately his own; 
and whether it be or not preceded by phenomena which he 
calls the pleasures and pains of others, is a question not of 
principle but of detail, just as the force of a pound weight is 
unaltered whether it be composed of lead or of feathers, or 
whether it act directly or through pulleys. 

The principle therefore is clear enough, that the happiness of 
others can have only an indirect influence upon the good of 
each individual. But it is equally clear that this indirect 
influence must be of no mean extent, and that it is now our 
duty to try and trace its history. For it is by setting before 
our principle data of this kind, and testing its operation by an 
already ascertained solution, that we are now seeking to verify 
its truth. Now to trace the influence of social relations on any 
given individual would be both impracticable, owing to the 
impossibility of ascertaining the requisite data, and useless 
for. verification, owing to a like impossibility in determining 
the correctness of the answer. The only data that we are able 
to observe are the general elementary attributes and the early 
history of mankind as a whole, that is to say, of the average 
normal human organism ; and the only facts with which we can 
compare the answer are in like manner the general complex 
attributes of mankind as we find it in its developed state, or of 
the majority of the present members of society. And although 
the method and principles of science are universally applicable 
not only to our sensations. but to our ideas, yet those deduc- 
tions alone are practically valuable, which can be applied to 
cases of actual experience. Though we might (for instance), 
if we liked, construct an arbitrary individual with definite 
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the universal distribution of the gentile and tribal system. Of 
a still earlier state of complete isolation such as was imagined 
in the metaphysical fiction of a state of nature, neither history 
nor science gives any warrant: nay they decidedly negative its 
probability. Hence to the human race the earliest Good was 
inseparably bound up with what we now call the Family 
Virtues.. Inasmuch as each had a distinct position in the 
Family, and yet the family was nothing but its collective mem- 
bers, the Good of each was simply the share of each in the ge- 
neral good.* This involved mutual kindness, forbearance, justice, 
_ and so forth ; which thus became integrated with the virtue of 
each individual. Justice and kindness would form no part of the 
morality of an isolated being, because they imply in their very 
nature the presence of others; but they are means whereby the 
member of a family adapts himself to the circumstances in 
which he is placed. They are not at first immediately produc- 
tive of pleasure, but through a little present sacrifice they 
ensure 8 final return of enjoyment or at any rate preservation 
from evils greater than themselves. Hence they are in the 
‘true meaning of the word, Good; and after a considerable 
course of experience of their effects, the pleasure which they 
are found to secure becomes associated directly with the 
means which attain it, and the virtues become pleasurable for 
their own sake alone. 

But these emotions not only become crystallized and organic : 
they soon become further modified and enlarged by new social 
development. We noticed above how the family grew into the 
tribe by its non dispersion on the death of its head, and the 
hereditary devolution of chieftainship. The state is in its origin 
merely an extension of this; for it is nothing but a family 
which has become too large to live together, and which conse- 
quently takes the form of a number of households united 


* These shares need not all be equal—for the recipients are not units but mem- 
bers of an organism ; hence their meed is proportional to their function. 
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they treat of general principles whose sphere of application 
comprehends and transcends all the petty experiences of daily 
life, they create an idea, whose very vagueness causes awe, of 
an unseen unity and interweaving of the various actions of 
each individual in his total life, and of the lives of all in a com- 
mon thread of existence. As history advances, men’s actions 
are more and more governed by ideas; because the whole ex- 
perience of mankind is ever becoming more organized, and the 
growing immensity of the past, awing men’s minds through the 
ghost-like disembodied spirits of dead facts, is gaining an in- 
creasing preponderance over the vanishing present. But even in 
the early stage that we are considering, such an idea as that we 
have suggested has no small influence on action, filling up the 
deficiencies of each individual experience, which would otherwise 
cause perpetual disturbance in society, and require the more 
objectionable remedy of incessant punishment. This idea how- 
ever is not produced by general speculations only; it is m 
great measure the result of the hereditary transmission of past 
experience, whereby alone mankind does not die with each 
generation but is capable of progress and education. Thus 
each man is enabled to act not by his own observation only, 
but by the whole past experience of the world, which is stored 
up in his mind in the shape of Ideas and Emotions. The lessons 
of no one lifetime could have taught the Spartan to die at Ther- 
mopyle, or Regulus to prefer death to a Roman’s dishonour. 

Thus we have seen how partly through his own experience, 
and partly through the experience of others, the emotions and 
moral nature of each individual are gradually modified by the 
change in his social medium arising from the continued en- 
largement of the family circle, and the consequent formation of 
the state: and every reader of Greek or early Roman history 
will immediately feel that the results which are thus naturally 
suggested by the principles whose. truth we hold, are, so far as 
we have had time to carry them, in complete harmony with 
what we know of the character of these ancient nations. 
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Mahometan Empire of the seventh and eighth centuries, the 
product of a fanaticism that hoped to wade through slaughter 
to heaven, which waned as soon as wealth began to quench the 
fire of bigotry—the sun from which its splendour and its warmth 
were borrowed; or that of Timour and his Mongol hordes, 
who were indeed united by community of interest, but only 
by such as binds together a band of adventurers, or inspires 
harmony into a gang of banditti. Of similar instances there is 
no lack, but there is seldom much difficulty in separating the 
base-born from the true, the meteor that flashes through the 
heavens from the planet rolling in its orbit. Not only however 
is there considerable liability to sports and degenerate va- 
rieties, but even in the regular channel the force of nature’s 
forward striving grows fainter as the stream expands. In the 
first place, as the channel gets wider its sides impose far less 
restraint upon the gentler current. Thus for example that ne- 
cessity of infant nurture which was so effective a bond to family 
life, is greatly relaxed in the case of the wider family, the 
Nation. A colony is dependent on its mother state only ina 
much less degree and for a much shorter period of its career 
than the child on the parent: so that in many cases it breaks 
eutirely away from her, and becomes a separate unit of society. 
But secondly, organization becomes not only less necessary, it 
is also much more fraught with difficulties, seeing that the ma- 
terial with which it has to deal is infinitely more extensive and 
more complex. The self-sacrifice needed for an Empire is not 
only larger than that required for a State, but its advantages 
are less obvious, and indeed partially obscured by the very vir- 
tues which it has itself created. Enough of obedience is taught 
by the Family, to serve its own purposes and those of its suc- 
cessor the State, owing to the influence of a strong central 
authority upon the weak will and easy teachability of youth ; 
but there the lesson naturally ends, and by the very force of its 
expression takes a form hostile to further progress, the early 
notion of Patriotism being altogether exclusive, and identifying 
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the intellect and aspirations of humanity were by her made 
one; and he who has conquered the affections has done more 
than he who has enchained the body. So when we speak of the 
dismemberment of the Roman Empire, we mean only its 
apotheosis to the world of living spirits; where, cleansed from 
the impurities and foul accretions which embarrassed its incar- 
nate action and dragged its body to the grave, it rules the 
world it could not conquer, bearing on its standard not the 
eagles of Latium, but the mighty emblem of Humanity, and 
demanding obedience in the name not of the Roman Senate, 
but of the universal Brotherhood of Men. | 

In tracing the history of Rome, we have been necessarily led 
beyond an example of the rise of ordinary empires, to think of 
that higher organization, which rising above nations as they above 
states and families and individuals, comprehends at last the whole 
sphere of humanity in one living organism of society. Thus we 
have reached the limit of an inquiry, in the course of which we 
have seen how the medium and therefore the end or good of the 
individual has been extended ever outwards and outwards, till 
at last it touches the boundary of the human species. 

In the early days an individual was connected only mediately 
with the member of another family ; that is, only so far as that 
his end was bound up with his family and that other families 
were part of the medium to which his own had to adapt itself: 
and still more indirectly was he connected with the inhabitant 
of another state or empire. But as the state grew out of the 
family, and the nation out of the state, the social and political 
medium of each man was widened ; and when at last the idea, 
if not the reality, of a Universal Empire is attained, each of 
its citizens is brought in idea at least (and for action ideas are 
often better than facts) into immediate contact with the rest, or 
in other words, with all the other inhabitants of the globe. 
Thus the end of each individual has gradually become universal, 
and as far as Moral Philosophy is concerned mankind is hence- 
forth under a single administration. 
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Practically, however, so enormous an organization is found 
impossible. Hence since the fall of the Roman Empire the 
world has been in an anomalous position. ‘State’ (in the old 
sense of the word, in the only sense in-which it is important in 
Ethics) there has been none. Man is indeed a citizen of the 
world, but the world has no government. Human society is 
in a state of development corresponding to that of starfish or 
centipedes; one animal but many ganglionic centres. It 
does indeed give a trace of cerebral hemispheres, of self-con- 
scious unity; but this germ is quite undeveloped and has little 
power of co-ordinating motion. The present governments 
are deputies of an invisible legislature, imperial provinces 
of an ideal empire. This empire has indeed a code of written 
law, which secures justice among its constituent peoples ; and 
@ viceregal committee of appeal in the republic of European 
nations: but the majesty of its actual presence is enthroned in 
the misty future, from whence only stray gleams of light some- 
times fall on the hopes and aspirations of men, to remind them 
of its presence and power, and to cheer them through the mis- 
rule and petty squabbles of its underling lieutenants. Hence 
each of us has, like Marcus Aurelius, a city such as Rome, the 
home of the Antonines, but as men our city is the world: the 
world, past, present, and future, with all its children of every 
age and every continent and every colour. This is indeed an 
Idea, but all motive is Idea: and the highest idea of human 
unity marks the completion of that portion of the development 
of human virtue, which is due to the continuous social evolution 
of mankind. 

Now, therefore, we are able to answer the question with 
which this section started. Our system considers the good of 
each individual as consisting in a certain harmony between the 
two sides of his nature; and therefore holds that this Good can 
be affected only through some change in either one or both of 
these, the inner organism and its surrounding medium. On this 
hint we have (briefly indeed, but we hope suggestively) traced. 
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the series of changes which occur in the medium owing to the 
position of the individual in society; and we have thus suc- 
ceeded in accounting for the phenomena which present them- 
selves in actual experience, and to which the objection implied 
in the question owed its difficulty. The individual ever acts 
to secure his own pleasure ; but that has varied according to 
the characters that he has successively assumed : first as a unit; 
then as a member of a family, of a state, of a nation; and 
finally, as a member of society in general, of Adam’s family, a 
man. His virtue thus developed by reason has advanced in 
generality, so that at last the more perfectly each attains his 
own interest and the more pleasure he gathers to his own 
store, the more certainly does he secure the universal happiness 
of mankind. If a man aims, as Spinosa remarks, at doing 
real good to himself, he will then be sure to do most good to 
others.* 


§ III. Or rus ‘ Unsziriso’ Emotions. 


In the preceding section we have sketched the general out- 
lines of that phase of moral development which is due to the 
social evolution of the human medium, and have seen how the 
conception of virtue is gradually enlarged from the crude 
maxims of the savage to the cosmopolitan sympathies of the 
present age. But in order to meet the obvious objection that 
men were benevolent and just, long before they felt that 
hurhanity is one; and because truth is more significant in her 
plain working-dress than in her regal robes of magnificent ab- 
stractions, we must enter a little more at detail into the history 
of some of the special emotions which are included in this 
phase. Each of these probably has a physical groundwork, 

* Ethica, IV. xxxiv. Cor. ii. So ib.:—‘‘ Homines quatenus ex ductu rationis 
vivant eatenus ea necessario agunt, que humanz nature, et consequenter uni- 


cuique homini necessario bona sunt, hoc est que cum natura uniuscujusque hominis 
conveniunt.” 
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some “elective affinity ” of animal matter,* which stamps the 
character of its action towards external objects, and which we 
suppose to be subjectively presented as some special state of 
pleasurable or painful consciousness. These particular sensa- 
tions being the continual accompaniments of certain objects or 
perceptions, come by the process of association to be repro- 
duced in idea whenever the perceptions or their ideas occur: 
and these earliest associated pleasures and pains are the rudi- 
ments of the different emotions. 

There soon comes however a further process in the formation 
of these emotions, in which they are integrated and indivi- 
dualized by the various combinations of causes and the multipli- 
cation of effects ; and it is to this their later stage that we wish 
here particularly to refer. 

We have seen that the earliest social state to which science 
and history alike point is that of Family life; it is here there- 
fore that we must look for the origin of the simplest social emo- 
tions. Now under the family regime, since both the medium of 
all the members is much the same, and the conditions of their 
action are mutually dependent, the pleasure and pain of each 
is both coordinately and reciprocally connected with that of the 
rest. Hence when any member sees the marks of pleasure or 
pain in others, he naturally associates with them a like affection 
in himself. This, by the primary law of Habit, holds equally 
good in those cases in which no actual pleasure or pain follows 
to himself. Hence on the perception of emotional phenomena 
in others, the idea of a similar sensation in himself immediately 
follows ; and this soon becomes disconnected with that primary 
sensation of which it was originally an anticipation. 


* Thus Mr. Bain (Mental and Moral Science, p. 243) reduces Sympathy to the 
sensuous relation existing between parent and child, and this may to a certain ex- 
tent colour its character. But emotion is pleasure not actually felt but associated ; 
and each of its present forms is exceedingly complex and interwoven, so that the 
separate threads are very difficult to detect. Inthe same way the Iliad is a series 
of combinations of the alphabet, but the part due to each letter cannot be separated 
from the rest. 
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Nay, how do we ‘ perceive’ external feelings at all? We have 
-seen that there is a Law of Habit, called the Law of Similarity, 
‘under which is formulated the tendency of like to suggest like 
among sensations. Hence the phenomena of pleasure or pain 
in another, even if he be not immediately connected with us, 
rouses in us the idea of similar phenomena in ourselves. It is 
not that the sight of pain reminds us of human frailty and weak- 
ness. That is a poetic generalization of what is indeed true, but 
‘only a late discovered truth; and in the earlier stages of deve- 
lopment the painful idea which follows on the perception of pain 
‘in others is merely the association with the phenomena of our 
own bodies, with which those ‘ perceived’ are classified, of the 
pain usually connected with them, and without this classification 
and sympathetic pain, ‘ perception’ of the external pain is im- 
possible.* When the associations become organic, the terms 
and bond of connection remain, but the reasoning disappears, 
‘and sympathy becomes direct. 

By these two processes is developed a kind of reflex 
sense, in which are reflected, as in a mirror, the pleasures and 
‘pains inferred from surrounding phenomena. This is what we 
mean by Sympathy, which on the disappearance of the inter- 
mediate links of association is formed into a definite emotion. 
‘Consciousness of course remains, which, as identical with the 
Primordial Sense, is the material of all Emotion; but self- 
consciousness disappears as the organization becomes organic, 
because self-consciousness is the result of reasoning, which 
having completed this portion of its work, passes on to the 
rest, rising ever higher and higher, and descending deeper and 
deeper, like one who heaps up a mountain or one who bores a 
shaft into the earth, ever using the results of the past as a 
standing place on which it may continue its labour. 

The history of Sympathy as thus evolved shews it to be far 
from one of the earliest emotions, inasmuch as reasoning of at 

* Cf. Spinosa, Ethica, IML 27. So ‘perception’ is here only indirect, requiring 


an association beyond the usual classification ; and in this lies Sympathy. See note 
to App. 4. 


= 
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least a simple form is implied in its origin. It cannot at any 
rate, as implying an object, be anterior to perception ; nay, to us, 
t involves a definite conception of external minds and bodies. 
This is just what might be expected when we remember that 
the social phenomena on which it depends affect only the 
highest animals, and in their full extent only the highest 
of all, man: and is also corroborated by the comparatively 
late appearance of the sympathetic affections in the human 
infant. Anger, Fear, Desire, Hope, all precede the social 
feelings, both in the world and in the individual. Two 
other remarks on sympathy follow from the preceding discus- 
sion. The first is that its sphere is necessarily confined to 
experience.* Dido’s analysis of her own feeling, “ haud ignara 
mali misersi succurrere disco,” gives the true history of the 
whole emotion. Hence the need felt of a Deity who with 
omnipotence to heal united the human nature which could feel 
our sufferings; not one “ who cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities,” but one “ who is in all points tempted 
like as we are,’—a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.’+ Hence the revolt of religion from Greek philosophy, 
which had substituted a number of superhuman abstractions 
for the hierarchy of the early polytheism with its one foot on 
earth and one in heaven, and the glorious reconstruction of the 
bridge over which men’s aspirations may cross the deep and 
dark river of ignorance, into the happy pastures of the heavenly 
country. The second remark is that it is only in the narrow 
sense unselfish ; that it is at bottom a more complete organiza- 
tion of selfishness than those emotions which preceded it. The 
apparent foundation for the contrary opinion lies in the eventual 


. disappearance of the intermediate links of association ; whereby 


an action of sympathy wears the appearance of being caused di- 


* “The child is unable to enter into the joys and griefs of a grown-up person : 
the humble day-labourer can have no fellow feeling with the cares of the rich : the 
man without family fails to realize the feelings of the domestic circle.”—Bain, 
Mental and Moral Science, p. 277. 

t+ Heb.iv. 15. Isa. liii. 3. 


on 
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rectly by the affections of others, and so loses its selfish look. Yet 
though the painful or pleasurable idea in our own consciousness 
follow so closely as to be indistinguishable from the like affec- 
tion which we perceive in others, it is ever this idea which is the 
immediate motive of the resulting action : for, as we have seen 
long ago, action follows not on perception whether strong or 
weak, but on sensation only; a perception therefore can influ- 
ence action only by producing an appropriate sensation. Now 
we can perceive or infer the sensations of others ; but we can 
feel only our own.* Sympathy is therefore nothing more than 
“a readjustment of self love.’ 

From Sympathy comes Benevolence by a very easy transi- 
tion ; for the associated pleasures and pains of sympathy tend 
by the ordinary physical law to produce actions, on the one 
hand of appetition, on the other of avoidance. The individual 
therefore acts in such a way as that others shall manifest as 
much pleasure and as little pain as possible ; in other words he 
does benevolent actions. Benevolence is thus nothing more 
than the active side of sympathy,t and being inseparable from 
it, as the outward expression from the inner feeling, is the un- 
failing test of its real existence. The organic form of this 

* How can Mr. Bain reconcile his theory that “ the disposition to sympathize 
does not depend on the motives to the will, the pursuit of pleasure, and the revul- 
sion from pain”—with the fact that sympathy is an act of the will and reacts power- 
fully upon it? If the total result of a sympathetic action were pain, (according to 
his view), no such action could ever be performed. This position may be “ indis- 
pensable to the vindication of disinterested action as a fact of the human mind ;” 
bat if so, its absurdity is only a further proof that there is no such fact in existence. 
(v. Mental and Moral Science, 281, 447). The argument which he derives from 
Hume (ib. p. 604) that public and private interests are sometimes opposed, and that 
we prefer the former, merely gives an instance of what happens in every deliberate 
action, that there are opposing motives or ideas of pleasure, and that whichever 
turns out the strongest wins the day. Mr. Bain’s theory takes action from the 
sphere of law to that of chance, and makes virtue depend not on reason but on good 
luck ; for it would be of little use to found calculations or reasonings on what would 
be at best only a probability. For our view of ‘ disinterestedness’ see note to App. 7, 

{ Thus Spinosa defines it as ‘cupiditas ex commiscratione orta” (Ethica, II. 
27. Schol. 2) ; sympathy in readiness for action. He defines sympathy as “ tristitia 


concomitante idea mali quod alieri, quem nobis similem esse imaginamur, evenit.” 
(4. 22. Schol.) 
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emotion, in which the element of self disappears from immediate 
consciousness, comes, as we see, somewhat late in the seale of 
evolution; and the still further integrated form, in which not 
only the connection of self with others, but the link between 
the pleasure perceived in others and the actions securing 
rts enlargement is eliminated, so that pleasure is associated 
immediately with benevolent actions and benevolence becomes 
pleasurable for its own sake, is as yet by no means universally 
attained by humanity, but is only possessed by a few individuals 
whose moral natures are highly,developed. Most people doa 
kind action, if not because they expect a return of the kindness, 
at most because they like to see happy faces around them, or 
for another incidental motive, which, as it enters largely into 
the composition of all altruistic emotions, we will now proceed 
to consider. 

The pleasures of sympathy prompt us to aim at the pleasure 
of those about us not only directly by our own actions, but indi- ~ 
rectly by the actions of others or of the percipients themselves. 
Hence we try to encourage virtue in others, not only on account 
of the pleasure which it directly confers upon us as part of the 
medium with which its actions are in harmony, but on account 
of the sum total of pleasure which it produces around us and 
which is reflected in us through sympathy. Hence virtue is 
on all sides praised and rewarded, while vice is blamed and 
punished. This is especially the case with those virtues which 
tend most to the good of others; hence a benevolent act, in 
addition to the immediate pleasure which it confers on the reci- 
pient, evokes an expression of approbation or pleasure from all 
who witness it, and thus the reflected pleasure of the actor 1s 
greatly increased, and the motive to action consequently re- 
inforced. This love of praise enters in some degree into almost 
every emotion, and of many it is the principal strength. By 
it the actions of a body of men are made to suit their circum- 
stances and combinc for the common weal: hence from it spring 
codes of honour, the rules not of universal morality but of that 
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of a particular class or age or country, which is like a picture 
or caricature seen from a single perhaps ludicrous aspect, and so 
often distorting the proportions and falsifying the true perspec- 
tive. Still though often misused, praise and blame are the 
great motive powers in the development of morality ; for it 1s 
through them that a man is assured that he is performing his 
proper office in the organism of which he isa member. If the re- 
gard for them become exaggerated, it is sure soon to be checked 
by one of the constant reactions against hypocrisy and Pharisaism 
by which the world is ever infusing new vitality into its moral 
creed and rebelling against tyranny in its emotional organism. 
In ordinary times however it plays a large part in the Bene- 
volent and other Emotions, and cannot be omitted in any 
account of their origin.* It is noteworthy that it is itself a 
compound emotion, for in addition to the sympathetic element 
of reflected pleasure traced above, much of it is due to the 
desire of confirming our good opinion of ourselves ; some also 
to the love of power or’ influence, or the idea of sundry plea- 
sures and pains which we feel able to produce.t 

From the common root of Sympathy many more complex 
Emotions are derived. Love for instance, which in its wider 
sense is originally the association of many pleasures with one 
individual, such as a mother or child, is developed by the 


* Dr. Mandeville has so much exaggerated this influence of Praise on virtue as to 
make the whole of morality to depend upon it; and so to be nothing but an artifice of 
political skill. This suggests a truth, which we shall work out later, that all moral 
systems have some foundation of truth, and that their errors are those of one-sided- 
ness. What is wanted is an organization of all. 

{¢ Cf. Spinosa, Ethica, III. 53, 29. 

' } We do not here mean only the physical appetite which unites the sexes, the 
development of which is traced by Mr. Spencer (Psychology, § 202): but the 
emotion which Spinosa defines as “ letitia concomitante idea cause externe”’ 
(Ethica, I1I. 13, Schol.). This is no universal feeling, as might be fancied, but one of 
somewhat exotic growth. ‘ Tel qu’on l’a depeint,” says Cabanis, “et que la société 
le présente en effet l'amour est sans doute fort étrangerau plan primitif de la nature.” 
(Rapports, V. xiv.) Friendship, which is love without its grosser parts, is perhaps 
the purest and most refined of all the more common emotions, and the capacity for i it 
in its true sense is much rarer than is generally supposed. 
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habit of continual sympathy, and again mixed up with other 
complex emotions, some of which have travelled from the same 
source by a different path. One of these latter is Gratitude, 
which in its origin is simply the associating with the idea of a 
person the pleasure which he has conferred upon us. Combined 
with this however is a slightly painful feeling of inferiority, or 
an association of the previous state of pain from which we 
were raised by the beneficent act. This painful idea is often 
very great, so that it has been remarked that the doer of a 
benefit is more bounden by the memory of it than the re- 
celver, as with mothers and children. Its addition causes the 
original difference between gratitude and love; so that many 
small kindnesses cause love, but a few great ones gratitude. 

In both love and gratitude there are two other elements, each 
of which has been at different times made prominent to the 
exclusion of the other. In the first place gratitude has been 
defined as “a lively sense of future favours,” which (when slid 
out of the magic lantern of wit) means not that it is a simple 
“‘mercatura seu aucupium,”’ a commercial speculation in hope 
of heavy interest, but that it involves a strong element of 
anticipation, an assumption that the future will resemble the 
past, and that both the nature of the benefactor and his relation 
to the actor will remain unchanged. The second element is the 
natural corrective of the first, and is equally characteristic. 
This consists in the wish to return benefits. The more strongly 
we associate pleasure with a person, the stronger is our sym- 
pathy with him: hence Benevolence is more directed towards 
him than towards the rest, and a return of kindness is sug- 
gested. Hence arises the reciprocity of benefits between 
friends, whereby love receives continual accessions of strength, 
and the burden of gratitude is relieved. 

We have here merely. taken a few instances of what may be 
called the Family Virtues, but it is evident that all the rest 
might be similarly treated now that the most difficult are dis- 
posed of. Hence we see how they all originally spring from 
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associated pleasures and pains, their various modifications being 
tempered by the circumstances of their birth. It must always 
be remembered that by the process of development these asso- 
ciated pleasures lose their intermediate terms and become or- 
ganic emotions: also that when they are once formed they may 
be applied whole to objects and persons other than thoue by 
contact with whom they first took their origin. 

Let us now pass on to consider the effect of the State in 
creating emotions. Perhaps its most important product is the 
development of the hitherto imperfect idea of Justice. In the 
Family there was little notion of justice beyond the irresponsible 
verdicts of the head, who was governed in his decision more by 
caprice and immediate expediency than by general conceptions 


of human nature :— 
“ Oentoredes O& Exacrog 


“ raldwy cai ddéxwy, ob0’ dX\AHAwWY ANéyovety.” 
Generalization had however proceeded so far as to see that the 
' preservation of the family demanded that none of its members 
should be allowed to usurp pleasure at the expense of the rest 
beyond his proper share. Hence came the old notion of retri- 
butive justice: an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth :-— 

“ dpacavra rabeiy 

Tptyipwy piOog rade gwrei. 
What he had taken in an unjustifiable manner must be taken 
from him again, the stolen pleasure must be compensated by an 
equal pain. This instinct was of course confirmed by the fear 
inspired by the usurper, nobody knowing who should be the 
next victim ; and by the natural jealousy or painful feeling of 
inferiority which results from each man’s comparison of himself 
with the offender. Thus arises a conception of fairness, icdrn¢ 
or equity, which demands the impartial treatment of all alike. 
The circumstances of the state naturally develop this first rude 
idea. Society is now more organized, and above the early broad 
distinctions of man and woman, parent and child, ruler and ruled, 
a number of classes spring up, all subordinated to a common 
centre. Each of these classes has a special function to perform 
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in the organism, and the rules by which the government regu- 
lates their conduct vary proportionally to this function. Hence 
in place of the old isdérn¢, which applies only to a number of 
units, a new and more definite conception of justice arises, which 
consists in the performance by each part of its special function, 
without interfering with the rest, as we find it for instance in 
Plato’s Republic.* This is simply the application of the old 
principle to the new conditions, the old units being replaced by 
members of an organism. Hence Justice as before consists in 
the maintenance of internal relations ; it 1s the condition of the 
preservation of the State organism, and so to uphold it becomes 
one of the main duties of the central government, just as the 
head provides for the welfare of the body, by preventing one 
member from injuring another. And later, when the State 
becomes itself a member of a higher organism, when eventually 
mankind is regarded as one, the conception of Justice is also 
widened, and then emerges not only the justice between one 


* Rep. iv. 483, 441, p. Since Justice exists only in the State, it is not surprising 
that Plato fails when he tries to trace it in the isolated individual. Not only is man 
never isolated, but when we speak of justice (as in the case of all other abstract 
names of virtues) we merely mean a tendency to do just acts, and we do not call any 
acts just but such ae have reference to our intercourse with others. Hence the second 
kind of justice of which Plato speaks, between the different parts of the individual 
organism, is merely metaphorical (see Arist. Eth. V. xi. 9): yet though the term 
applied to it is misused, its existence is an important element in the moral character, 
for it is merely the negative side, or condition of virtue, whereby no one faculty is 
suffered to prejudice the rest, and disorganization is prevented ; as positive virtue 
is to develop organization, and so attain the end of the system, pleasure. The 
later conception of justice or equity noticed in the text is well expounded by Aris- 
totle (Eth. Nic. V. iii. sqq.), and contrasted with the old indefinite notion which 
merely implied obedience to the established law (ib. i. 12, sqq.), and which had been 
generalized by the Pythagoreans (whose morality was simply the expression of early 
Dorian politics) into the doctrine of dvrimerovOdc—“ ei xe wabor ra wipete, Sicn 
K'iGeta yévotro,” and which he himself elsewhere ( Pol. II. ii. 4) recognizes as the 
true principle of political justice. Such a standard, he says, is insufficient to settle 
the relation between the members of a state, for it looks upon men merely as units 
and not as members of an organism with distinct functions and dignitics (Eth. V. 
v. 1—4). So also his notion of évceixeca or Equity is as a supplement to law where 
the latter fails in minuteness of distinction (“ éravipQwya vopou, 9 tdAdAEivEL Ord rd 
xaQéov,” ib. x. 6), and consequently as an advance upon the ordinary conception of 
justice (ib: 7). 
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man and another considered as members of a common class, and 
that between class and class as members of a common state, but 
international justice between state and state as members of the 
great commonwealth of nations. Justice throughout differs 
from benevolence in being only negative: it enjoins to abstain 
from doing what would be an infraction of the principles on 
which society is based, to confine oneself to one’s proper share 
of the general good. In process of time this share, to which 
each is entitled by the organization of society, comes to be 
looked upon as a ‘right’ inherent in the individual instead of 

being merely the result of his social position. But Right is | 
merely a relative term implying rival rights: and when it is 
said that a man has a right to do as he likes within certain 
bounds, all that is meant is that the constitution of society forbids 
any restrictions but those imposed by itself, as otherwise dis- 
organization wouldensue. The eye has no inherent right against 
the eyelid to see anything it likes that does no harm to the body; 
it is merely that the interest of the organism forbids the eyelid 
to be continually interfering with vision, and therefore restricts 
that interference to certain prescribed cases. An isolated indi- 
vidual takes whatever he can get:* the word Right has no 
meaning when there is nobody to impugn it; it is only when 
desires come into conflict that the state steps in and determines 
the allotment to each, in order that society may be able to exist. 
Rights therefore are like Laws, on which they are founded, 
and “ until they’re broken have no force ;’+ and though in one 
sense they are natural, inasmuch as the organization of society 
follows the laws of nature, they belong not to individuals but 
to members of society. Hence it is an anachronism to say that 
society depends on a surrender voluntary or forcible of natural 
rights; far from taking them away it is the only source from 
which they are acquired. ‘Tlis then is the nature of Justice, a 


* Cf. Spinosa, Tract. Pol. I. §3,—‘ Totius nature et consequenter uniuscujusque 
individui naturale jus eo usque se extcndit quo ejus potentia;” and Tract. Theol, 
XVI. § 3, 4. Cf Plato, Gorg. 483: Rep. 338, c: Thext. 172, B: Legg. 890. 

¢ Hudibras, II. ii. 279. 
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argue therefrom ‘that there is a higher virtue which compre- 
hends them all, and by sharing in which they gain their value. 
This ideal of virtue, called Self-Denial, is spoken of with pecu- 
liar reverence by all who profess to hold an ‘ elevated’ system 
of morality—(elevated on the back of the passions which it 
spurns, and preserved from falling only by the ‘mean and 
beggarly’ facts which it contemptuously tosses away),—and 
is in particular the favourite idol of an ascetic and therefore 
imperfect Christianity. Yet it has been clearly shewn that this 
in itself is no Good at all: it is merely the means to Good, and 
that only in certain cases. For seeing that Self-Denial yields 
immediate pain, its only justification can be that it prepares the 
way for future pleasure or for the avoidance of pain greater 
than that it now inflicts. Only the most unreasoning fanatic 
would pretend that to inflict pain on oneself, or on any other 
being, is good in itself apart from the consequences; and he 
would say so only because he is surreptitiously looking at 
remote not proximate consequences, and because he forgets 
the pleasure of fanaticism itself.* If self-inflicted torture did 
not seem to him on the whole preferable to its absence, in 
other words, if he did not expect from it gratification in some 
shape, he would not choose it. For every reasonable act has 
some motive, and motive is anticipated or associated good : now 
self-denial brings immediate pain, hence to excite appetition it 
must be associated in the mind of the actor with ulterior con- 
sequences, whose good more than outweighs the present evil. 
Punishment is self-denial in a state, inflicting pain in the hope 
of preventing it; yet no one has ever considered punishment 
as a virtue in itself. 

It is quite true that the higher or more philosophical 
morality is, the more self-denying it becomes; because it 


* « There is a pleasure sure 
‘‘In being mad, which none but madmen know.” 
Dryden, Spanish Friar, II. 1. 
The question of self-denial is treated at some length in reference to the ordinary 
theology in App. 7. 
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comprehends so large a sphere of consequences, that the 
future continually outweighs the present. But this is only 
for the moment: in the long run it is the vicious man who is 
the most self-denying, the virtuous the most truly selfish.* 
In the wish to be selfish there is no difference between man 
and man, each is perfectly selfish so far as his light goes; the 
apparent difference arising from an arbitrary use of language 
whereby we often confine the word ‘self’ to a very small part 
of the pleasures of life, to a self within the true self, and from 
the fact that the proportional weight of various pleasures differs 
in different individuals. Again, there is another sense in which 
the highest morality is the most self-denying, in that it con- 
duces most to the happiness of others; but this as we have 
seen is because the more advanced the organism the greater 
number of organic emotions are formed by reflexion of the 
social medium, the immediate object of the actor being ever 
some state of his own consciousness, in this instance the satis- 
faction of these emotions, or the enabling them to perform this 
function of adaptation to surrounding circumstances. Each 
man, knowing only himself, can be influenced by himself alone ; 
and his perceptions of phenomena provoke choice or aversion 
only so far as they involve immediately or by association pleasant 
or painful states of consciousness, and the effect of organization 
is only to change the second mode of connection into the first. — 
The practised writer despises not the scribbled pothooks and 
grammatical solecisms of his child as if he could do more by his 
skill than more intelligibly and accurately express his thoughts, 
as if his flowing hand and elegant diction could think as well as 
speak ; the pedestrian spurns not with disgust the totterings and 
tumbles of the infant, as if his well co-ordinated movements could 
do more than convey his body more easily from one place to 
another ; yet tho charitable ‘ Christian’ moralist anathematizes 
the ‘ selfishness’ of the drunkard and the debauchee, as if their 
actions were not merely lispings and false concords of morality, 


* Hudibras, II. ii. 183. Plato, Prot. 335, £. Arist. Eth, IX. viii. Supra, note f to p. 64. 
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but some abominable heathen jargon, which could never be 
drilled into any virtuous orthography or prosody at all. He 
boasts the high born blood of his morality as if it were notonlya 
little bluer than that of the vulgar herd of sinners, but a super- 
natural ichor which disdains the veins of aught but deities, and 
yet (horrible impiety !) as if it owed this divine quality to his 
own transcendent merits and exertions. Yet the difference be- 
tween virtue and orthography lies only in the comparative in- 
tricacy of the studies, one of which may be perfected by a few 
years’ instruction, while the other is the life problem of the 
whole human race; for the rules of grammar are artificially 
limited and conventional, but the rules of morality are made by 
nature and eternal.* 


* Though modern moralists have forgotten this, it is not for the want of having 
it clearly put before them, for it was thoroughly explained by the Greek philoso- 
phers. It could never be more forcibly stated than in the doctrine of Socrates that 
virtue is knowledge. This aphorism however, which was too closely adhered to by 
Plato, (though in the Protagoras, s. f. and in Legg. II. 662-3, he gives a sketch of the 
deeper doctrine), was soon seen to be insufficient, as ignoring altogether the motive 
to action. The defect was supplied by Aristotle, who shewed that pure knowledge 
cannot of itself produce action (Eth. Nic. VI. ii. 5), but that the motive power in 
each case is supplied by dpezt¢ (ib. 4). Still he also saw that though desire was 
thus necessary as the dpx7) rij¢ xtynoewc, yet its introduction made no practical 
difference, inasmuch as it always followed the law of knowledge, being either 
aya8ot or garvopévov ayabed. It gave indeed the force, but did not alter the 
direction of its effect. Hence he held that all vice is due to ignorance of either the 
universal or the particular, or to temporary forgetfulness in which we may be said 
at once to know and not to know (ib. VII. iii. 5, sqq.), and that in no instance can 
action help following knowledge (ib. 9). So the good man differs from the bad 
only by his superior knowledge (III. iv. 5), the bad erring only because he mistakes 
pleasure for good (ib. 6, cf. i. 14). A student of Aristotle may object to this 
statement of his views that he expressly proves virtue and vice to be voluntary 
(IIL. v.). This is to entirely mistake his meaning : he only shews that virtue and 
vice must be on the same footing, and concludes that they are both what we should 
call involuntary, for they are in our power only in so far as they result from a #&¢ 
which is produced by our previons actions, (which have themselves a similar origin), 
or in other words only in so far as their immediate antecedents are internal and not 
external (ib. 20). This is exactly the explanation which we have given below of 
the nature of the will and its apparent freedom (§ 5). Everything is éxodotoy 
which proceeds from knowledge and of which the antecedent is internal (III. i. 20), 
and the addition of deliberation gives birth to what we call the ‘will ;’ but this ‘will’ 
has no self-motive power, it is merely a phase of the natural process of action, and 
has nothing to do with the determination of the end (ib. IIT. ; ii. 11,19; VIL ii. 5). 


H 
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This suggests a remark with which we shall close the sec- 
tion. It is that in the above discussion we have been obliged 
to describe connectedly a process, of which only the later 
phases can be observed by each man for himself. The formation 
of the simpler emotions is antecedent to all history, whether of 
the individual or of the race; and when once formed and made 
organic by the habit of ages, they are handed on ready made 
by hereditary transmission without power of alienation or dis- 
claimer. So a child born at the present day has at birth a num- 
ber of emotions applicable as occasion shall serve; and withal 
a tendency to further organization, which is guided in after life 
partly by instruction and partly by experience. This not only 
appears in the capacity of forming more complex emotions, but 
in the rudiments of a higher organization which connects emo- 
tions together as members of a wider system, and thus suggests 
the final ideal of moral development as a complete organism of 
motives, a perfect correspondence of action and sensation. But 
the original and only material of emotion remains pleasure, 
dressed up however in so many shapes and disguises that it 
requires some research to recognize its fundamental identity. 


§ IV. Or trae Reiations oF MANKIND To THE UNIVERSE. 


Since the Good or End of Action of each individual consists 
in a correspondence between his organism and its medium, 
it may be extended by amplification of either of the two mem- 
bers of this relation. This double thread however we can 
unravel only in thought, for not only are the two fibres insepa- 
rable in each individual state of consciousness, but such is the 
complication of their mutual interweaving that no phenomenon 
can be referred to the single influence of either. Circumstances 
create philosophical ideas, which react again upon them and 
upon each other; as, for example, the great idea of the Roman 
Empire, the universal brotherhood of men, was perfected only 
by Stoicism and Christianity, its concrete philosophical pro- 
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ducts. Ideas again give birth to circumstances; as in the case’ 
of scientific instruments, or of religious wars. Hence it is 
equally true that man creates his own destiny, and that he 1s 
the creature of circumstances. Still sometimes one and some-. 
times the other comes apparently first, and for clearness we are. 
obliged to widen artificially the division so suggested. Now, 
since all continuous change which is not evidently periodical or 
rhythmic, is comprehended under the formula of evolution, and 
its sensible progress measured by the outermost rim of nature 
at any given time; it is evident that the medium of an indi- 
vidual can be permanently altered only in and through its 
highest sphere, the human race and its constitution, just as 
the surface only of water is visibly affected by its rise or fall ; 
and therefore that the moral evolution, so far as it depends on. 
the medium, is concerned only with the varying relations of the - 
individual with his fellows. This we have considered in the 
two preceding sections, by shewing how humanity has been 
developed from a number of homogeneous units into a hetero- 
geneous organism, confining ourselves to the most striking 
feature of this development, its social and political aspect.* 
This change, internal as regards the race, is external to each 
individual ; that which we now proceed to, trace touches pri- 
marily the individual, and the race only through him. The 
_ former affected action by giving new circumstances to which it 
must adapt itself; this, by changing the power of adaptation 
to the old. These changes are by the universal law of Evolu- 
tion contemporaneous ; for organization advances both in gene- 
rality and in speciality, both in comprehension and in minute- 
ness, and so produces on the one hand a Grand Etre of Huma- 
nity, on the other a Bichat or a Newton. 

If we turn now exclusively to the individual development, the 
same double process is still apparent. The human intellect has 

* It would be interesting to work out other sides of this universal progress ; 
such as the material or industrial, with the effects of the division of Jabour in 


promoting wealth and all its consequences ; and the intellectual, with the organized 
commonwealth of intellect which individual development has rendered possible. 


H 2 
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For a long time in the history even of civilized man there 
was a total absence of philosophy. Knowledge was in much 
the same state as society; a number of isolated bundles or 
families of facts, each sprung from a common origin, and 
reinforced not only by natural affiliation but by analogical 
adoption or the forcible conquest of argument, and there- 
fore naturally keeping together under the supremacy of the 
most important or typical of its members, which acted as its 
symbol or representative in all foreign relations, but without 
any complex internal organization or any confederation with 
similar families outside it.* Nay the analogy is still closer: 
for the common source of each of these small classes of facts 
is, (by comparison with each man’s own actions, from which he 
first derived the experience of change in phenomena), referred 
to a personal consciousness or Fetish; who controls the phe- 
nomena which he begets much as the father of a family his 
children. Soon, as the family grows into the state, so does 
the Fetish become subordinated to the higher conception of 
Deity, and by a further process of development, the idea of an. 
organized unity of nature is symbolized as a hierarchy of 
ascending divinities under the presidency of Zeus or Jupiter. 
Thus the first misty germs of philosophy take the form of 
religiont or of poetry: for fancy ever soars higher than facts, 
adapting phenomena to its ideas rather than correcting itself 
by each new experience. Hence it is not till after a consider- 
able time that the notion of impersonal law becomes preva- 
lent. This at first appears as a modification of the religious 
creed by the birth of a new deity more stable than the 


* The family stage was the earliest in knowledge as in society. An isolated 
‘state of nature’ would be impossible, because facts are known only by their resem- 
blances. A fact is as mucha zoXdtr«dy Zooy as a man; it would dic if alone. 
With the family therefore its history must begin ; and from this point, its develop- 
ment is a facsimile of the political, until it culminates in universal empire. 

¢ The early office of religion in accounting for the external phenomena which 
are out of the control of the observer is well described by Lucretius, V. 1182, sqq. ; 


ib. 1217, sqq. 
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rest, (as in the Greek conception of Fate) ;* but on farther 
progress Philosophy tends more and more to shake itself free. 
The conception of Law once formed becomes gradually wider 
and wider, as more extensive uniformities are daily discovered. 
The first few glimpses indeed of the unsuspected order of 
nature intoxicated the youthful spirit of knowledge, unsaturated 
as yet with facts and inexperienced in the toilful drudgery of 
observation, and filled it full of immature hypotheses and 
foolish fanciful visions of the goal to which even yet our 
practised eyes can hardly reach.t ‘These soon ending in con- 
tradictions, (for each thought tried to prove itself by the only 
means in its power, disproof of all the rest),t had to be swept 
entirely away as only impediments in the future path. Hence 
came a natural disappointment and despair; the first hopes 
being dashed, the child pettishly gives up the problem, and in 
feigned derision asserts one solution to be as good as another. 
The age of the Sophists was thus a critical time for philosophy : 
but soon good sense returned, the momentary fit of sulkiness 
Was over, and the human intellect readdressed itself to its task 
with all the vigour of a fresh start. But the past lessons were 
not forgotten, and the solution of the universe being seen to 
be as yet chimerical,§ philosophy prudently determined to 
begin at the necessary starting point, man; and to proceed 
systematically and soberly on its course. Thus human nature 


* See Atsch. Prom. Vine. 517 ; Her. i. 91. 

t It is a characteristic fact that the birth place of this premature nature philoso- 
phy was also that of the most purely imaginative or emotional poetry. 

$ Thus Zeno tried to bolster up the Eleatic system by shewing through his famous 
paradoxes the irreconcilability of the rival system with the ordinary phenomena of 
motion and the like. This was the origin of dialectic or Eristic, which was thus 
naturally at first destructive, there being plenty of paper houses to pull down but 
little solid material ready hewn for building. 

§ See Plato, Phado, 96, sqq. Even the nature philosophers themselves, 
such as Democritus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, all saw the weakness of their 
position and the impossibility of a successful solution of the universe from the data 
they then possessed. This we find expressed in their unanimous doctrine of the 
hopelessness of attaining truth. (cf. Cic. Ac. Quast. i. 12.) 
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was the motto of the Socratic philosophy, and in this field its 
great triumphs were won. The great genius of Aristotle widely 
enlarged the bounds of philosophical inquiry and brought under 
scientific treatment subjects hitherto considered alien thereto ; 
a genius unhappily too overpowering both for its contempo- 
raries and for its immediate posterity, whom it obscured by its 
shadow and outpaced by the rapidity and length of its strides. 
So in despair of emulation philosophy became disheartened and 
weary of further toil, and nothing more was done but the 
arranging and rearranging of the possessions already won, as a 
merchant tired of trade spends his lazy hours in continual 
transference and reinvestment of his fortune, lessening thereby 
instead of increasing his store. Thus was it till the second 
revival of science and philosophy in the 16th century, when a 
wonderful infusion of fresh vigour was caused by the adoption 
of the enormous mass of unassimilated facts which had all 
the time been silently accumulating in the experience of man- 
kind : just as a decaying empire is revivified by the infusion of 
fresh barbarian blood. Since that time the two have steadily 
advanced hand in hand up to the present day. 

Turning from the outer history of philosophy to the inner, 
two points are most prominent: its starting pomt, man; and 
its tendency to ever increasing generality. Man, the latest 
product of time, the ultimate birth of nature, is the starting 
point from which the mind sets off in tracing nature’s steps 
back upon herself, in analysing the universal synthesis.* In 


* This I am aware is not the historical order of science (which is on the whole 
rightly given by M. Comte), but it is the order of arrangement both of each science 
and of philosophy the supreme science. Organization is not a single process, it is 
special as well as general, thus preparing the materials for its higher action ; and the 
historical order of these special organizations is not that which they assume in the 
completed organism, but depends on the comparative aptitude for organization of 
the various portions of the material to be subjected to it, or in other words on the 
comparative simplicity of the subject matter of the separate scienccs. When how- 
ever the separate sciences have in this way become sufficiently advanced, philosophy 
proceeds to arrange them in their order of perfection and preeminence : it there- 
fore takes the highest and last in order of birth first, and proceeds downwards in its 
arrangement, thus in fact reversing the historical order of evolution. The synthesis 
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resolution we naturally start from the most complex, our ele- 
ments becoming simpler and more extensive as we descend, 
until at last we get to the primary elements of all, the original 
germs of evolution. Thus nature grows ever more conscious 
of itself, and the ideal is merely a return through self-consci- 
ousness to the primordial elements of the universe. Man is 
placed on the summit of the first or synthetical evolution, and 
at the base of the second or analytical ; at the meeting point of 
two eternities, through one of which he has travelled from the 
unknown past, and through the other of which he must travel 
to the unknown future. The first step, therefore, in this great 
work of analysing the universe is to connect the individual man 
with those around him to whom he has the nearest likeness. 
Thus a distinct class is formed, which is in turn capable of 
being brought into relation with other classes similarly con- 
stituted, until at last a further step in generalization is attained ; 
which forms the starting point for a renewal of the same pro- 
cess. In this way man has been in turn connected with his 
family, his state, his nation, and his race; so that finally a 
general conception of man as a member of humanity* sup- 
‘plants the early exclusive morality of the Greek or Indian ; 
but as these changes are accompanied closely by the social evo- 
lution, partly produced by it and partly in turn producing it, 


of science is the work of nature ; its analysis that of the mind rendering nature 
self-conscious. Hence the true meaning of the separate sciences and their relation 
to action can be ascertained only by analysis: emotion can only be expanded out- 
wards, by shewing the connection of man with each successive concentric ring of 
phenomena. The same is true of each individual science : the facts are colleeted 
upwards in order of simplicity, but coordinated downwards by analysis, the higher 
being resolved into the lower. Thus a general law is discovered which runs through 
all, and may now be applied deductively or synthetically ; nature being made self- 
conscious by analysis is now ina position to rethink her unconscious operations. 
And just as the particular sciences aim at the discovery of law among their special 
facts, so does philosophy look for the law which connects i¢s facts, these very 
sciences. ‘Thus we see how the historical order of the sciences is the reverse of 
that in which they are treated by philosophy. They are collected in one order 
but used in another. (See note to p. 106 below.) 

* Cf. Marc. Aur. VII. 13. Each is not a pépog but a pédog “ ron ix ry AoyiKdy 
ovornparog.” 
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and we have already examined them under that head, we 
shall here pass them over in silence. 

But the progress of generalization does not end here. During 
the time that the general notion of man has been slowly forming, 
other clusters of facts have been similarly detaching themselves 
from chaos, and consolidating themselves into definite classes, 
like nebulz into planets or sensibility into ganglionic centres. 
These tend to form further unions among each other, analogous 
to the approximation and eventual fusion of ganglia into a brain, 
so that after a time the whole material becomes organized under 
a limited number of important centres, under which all the lower 
classes are duly subordinated. Such astage was reached when 
it was customary to speak of nature as divided into four great 
classes,—of Inanimate objects, Vegetables, Animals, and Man- 
kind; and to map out the departments of the various sciences, 
(as of neighbouring landowners who are strangers in birth), 
and so reduce phenomena to a few independent categories. 
But this stage is as evanescent as those which preceded it; 
though to many it may wear the appearance of finality, because 
it is that at which they themselves have arrived. For the fault 
of most men, nay, of most historians of philosophy, is to make 
their present age and state of thought the climax of their 
system, forgetting that the road stretches in front as well as 
behind, and that as the past has died to give them birth so 
their only business in life is to make way for the future. They 
are indeed spectators who have secured a certain window or 
hustled into a certain position in the line along which life’s 
procession passes, but the mysterious object of its journey 1s 
not to'do them honour, nor the magnificence of its pageantry 
for the dazzling of their eyes. Yet most men see no more than 
the actual landscape before them; they are bounded by their 
own petty horizon as by a smothering curfew, and if they raise 
their eyes from the ground, they think that all 


‘“‘ Those mighty spheres which gem infinity 
“ Are only specks of tinsel fixed in heaven 
“ To light the midoights of their native town.” 
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These great classes then of ideas which mark the centipedie 
or vermiculose era of philosophy, soon begin to converge: their 
edges become less sharply cut and shew a tendency to fade into 
mere shadows; and shortly connecting streaks and fibres make 
their appearance, which rapidly multiply like the shooting ice 
pictures on a window in winter, until the interstices are spanned 
by countless bridges, and the whole organism thrills with a 
single pulse. This final unity of knowledge under one mighty 
organization, through every member of which the truth circu- 
lates as the blood through the human body, is as yet not fully 
realized ;* but universal analogy promises its fulfilment, and we 


* Truth is now, as Milton says, torn into a thousand pieces and scattered to the 
four winds. Her friends, imitating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled 
body of Osiris, go up and down, gathering limb by limb as they can find 
them. But not yet have they found them all, nor ever shall do till the final per- 
fection of man’s knowledge in Deity. Then at last they shall be brought together 

-every joint and member, and shall be moulded into an immortal feature of loveli- 
hess and perfection. (Areopagitica.) The history of philosophy, as partly traced in 
the following pages and as still in progress, bears a striking analogy to Laplace’s 
‘theory of the universe. First a homogeneous nebula vague and formless, in every 
part of which self is equally diffused ; then a motion or rotation caused by the 
outer portions all pressing inwards round the gradually concentrated nucleus of 
personal existence; then a number of concentric rings breaking off successively as 
the central activity becomes too rapid, some of which retain much of their old ne- 
bulous nature, but most of which become, like the central mass, consolidated into a 
definite shape, and, throwing off satellites in their turn, revolve in orbits of slightly 
varying eccentricities and inclinations round the central force which regulates their 
movements, until at length a maximum of specialization and complexity is attained; 
then a gradual weakening and final overpowering of the centrifugal force by the 
attraction of the central mass, and a successive falling in of the various comets and 
planets, whereby the heat and vigour of the sun of self is fed, until at last all are 
reabsorbed in a self-conscious unity, and in a sense the universe returns into itself. 
So true is it that evolution is everywhere the same, and that from one part of it we 
may read the history of all. We may notice that the religion of each age is the 
foreshadowing of its future, or the ideal completion of its present tendencies. Thus 
in the era of differentiation, while the planet sciences were in process of formation, 
polytheism was the world’s religion ; but the moment the maximum is reached and 
the era of redintegration begins, monotheism and eventually pantheism, or the re- 
absorption of everything into self, becomes the natural ideal of its hopes and aspira- 
tions. The end thus returns to the beginning, and self is again diffused through 
the universe. But the internal distribution is not the same ; we have no longer an 
indeterminate nebula, but a self-conscious organism. The beginning was chaos ; 
the end is Deity. 
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have advanced sufficiently far to see it dimly before us. In 
order to understand this, let us trace more definitely the succes- 
sive steps of the process of which we have hitherto described 
only the outline. 

We saw that the centre or nucleus round which each man’s 
philosophy and emotion must congeal, is himself; and we traced. 
the formation round this centre of the widening sphere of man- 
kind. When this is completed, the next step is to enlarge the 
globe so formed still further, by taking in and assimilating the 
next circumscribing ring of phenomena, which has already been 
prepared for unification by the long working of organization 
within it. This ring is manifestly the animal world, and it may 
be said to be now almost completely incorporated with the 
central mass. The study of natural history and physiology has 
shewn that the laws of human nature are not isolated, but are 
merely sections of a wider code, that of animal life. Whether 
we hold or not to the historical doctrine of evolution, it is impossi- 
ble to deny that at the present time the animal world forms a 
continuous whole, an ascending chain of which no considerable 
link is lost. We have given a short survey of the various stages 
in this development from the psychological point of view and 
in the subjective language in our first section: and for a phy- 
siological account of the same in the objective language of phe- 
nomena we need only refer to the works of almost any eminent 
physiologist or natural philosopher of the century. Let us 
now consider the influence of this scientific fact upon the sub- 
ject of our inquiry, morality. 

If the animal world be an organism of which man is a mem- 
ber, the good of man, which is relative to his position in the 
universe, becomes merely a portion of a wider Good, that of the 
animal world, and the broad principles of morality must be not 
only human but animal. From Aristotle’s day to the present, it 
has been customary to confine the names of morality and virtue 
to those actions which are intentional ;—nay, even to a smaller 
class than this, to those which are deductively intentional, 
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which can be put in the form of a practical syllogism, shewing 
that they involve a conscious application of past experience. 
But, (as even in the present essay we have partly seen), this 
power of reasoning from experience is now proved to be a result 
of the development of animal life; and therefore such morality 
as this produces differs only from that of the lower animals in 
being more developed. Hence we are led to look for our first 
principle of Ethics in the common properties of animal life; and 
in our previous discussion we have found reason to think that 
the immediate basis of morality is to be sought in that property 
which is apparently the most distinctive of all, the correspon- 
dence of an organism and its medium, the correlation of organ 
and function. That this correspondence is always passively 
conscious, we have every reason to believe ; but for active or per- 
ceptive consciousness, and for the secondary sequences of asso- 
ciation which seem to be in our own power as having their seat 
in our inner selves, considerable complexity of organization is 
necessary. Hence action from association or experience, or 
what we call reasoning action, is only possible among the higher 
animals; and, vice vers’, the more advanced the mental de- 
velopment, the wider is the sphere of phenomena that can be 
represented in muscular expression. 

Science having thus brought men to believe that morality is 
coextensive with the animal kingdom has made it actually co- 
extensive therewith. This new sphere of application of the 
Law of Habit, in which man is enabled to think of himself not . 
only in connection with his fellows but with the inferior animals, 
enlarges his conception of virtue, and so that virtue itself. For 
@ new conception or idea is an addition to the intellectnal or- 
ganism; and since good consists in the due performance of its 
function by every part of the organism and the furtherance of 
its natural expression in action, every fresh conception of good 
involves an extension of good itself. This is what is meant 
when men talk of the responsibility of knowledge and intellect, 
and of duties increasing with increasing light. But it may be 
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said that though man’s knowledge is ever growing, his real 
good must have been always the same, and may be in fact 
something quite different from that which we now think it to 
be. This involves the confusion of relative and absolute good. 
Of absolute good we can only form a vague and imperfect idea ; 
we picture it to ourselves in the Deity ; but what morality 1s 
practically concerned with is the good of man as he is, and 
as we know him, the highest indeed of animals but still an 
animal, and not yet perfect. This we find to lie in the adapta- 
tion of his faculties to external laws: if therefore the facul- 
ties have increased, his good has increased also. Moreover, 
inasmuch as he stands at the summit of nature, and as progress 
affects only the highest part, it is only by his own development 
individual and collective that any such increase is possible. 

Morality then being seen to extend to the limits of the animal 
world does actually extend so far—at least as to its general prin- 
ciples; for the application thereof to each man’s individualactions 
has nothing to do with aught but the particular conditions of 
his own constitution and circumstances. Applied Ethics, if it be 
supplied with proper principles, cares nothing to know whence 
they were derived, or whether or no they are applicable to any 
other spheres of phenomena than that to which it is its duty to 
apply them: any more than the navigator or accountant deems 
it vital to the accuracy of his calculations to ascertain the truth 
of Mr. Mill’s suggestion that there are possibly planets in 
which two and two make five. So that which is important in 
practice is not the new generality and applicability to which 
these principles attain, but the new ideas and emotions which 
by the process of association they beget in our minds, and 
which henceforth form part of the data in any reckoning of 
virtuous action. In other words, science affects moral action 
not through the animals and other objects to which its prin- 
ciples are applied, but through the man’s self whom it teaches to 
apply them thereto ; not, in fact, by its relation to his thoughts, 
but by its relation to his actions and feelings. 
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Thus we have advanced one further stage in our onward 
course, the steps of which we promised to trace ; we have taken 
in one great concentric ring of phenomena, and incorporated it 
with ourselves ; whereby we have made ourselves much bigger 
and more imposing, and have widely enlarged our notions of 
morality and of our duty in the universe. Yet how shall we 
be able to complete our promise so confidently made? nay, 
how shall we be able to advance another step in safety? For 
see you not, reader, how Science, our faithful guide, by whose 
aid we have marched on so boldly as yet, now waves her hand 
to us mournfully in token that she can accompany us in person 
no longer, but can only point out our journey from afar? What 
say you? shall we try to remember her instructions and con- 
tinue our endeavours, or shall we sit still and wait for the heavy 
waggon loads of facts, and for all the sumpter mules and 
feeble walkers to come up? If we go on, we must remember 
that with the slowness of our ‘impedimenta’ we rid ourselves 
also of their safety; in abandoning the immediate company of 
facts we expose ourselves to the charge of dreaming and of 
building castles in the air. Yet if it be allowable (as who can 
doubt ?) to extend to the future not only the statical and rhyth- 
mical but also the purely dynamical laws of the past, not only 
the law of gravity but (so far as we can trace it) the law also 
of progress,—we must needs anticipate a still further adapta- 
tion of our inner sequences to the physical laws of nature, a 
still further assimilation of the universe by our minds. Litherto 
this process has been advanced by a continual organization of 
our inner nature, which, as in every age it becomes more per- 
fect, intimates the existence of a similar organization in the uni- 
verse, to correspondence with which we are perpetually approach- 
ing. Once man was considered a singular phenomenon in the 
universe; reason and instinct were held to be separated by a 
broad and impassable gulf: now the animal kingdom is shewn 
to have one nature, as, a great class containing many species. 
This again however has in its turn become a unit or singular 
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phenomenon ; or if it be in some measure connected with the 
vegetable world,* there is at any rate a chasm, of which few 
pretend to see the bottom, between the world of life and the 
world of death, things animate and things inanimate. Hardly 
in such phenomena as those of crystallization and chemical or 
electric affinity is there more than a very faint symptom of 
relationship, and the results of the most special science which 
comprehends them both were for along time decidedly opposed 
to the theory of their connection. Here then 1s an apparent 
breach of continuity, a broad boundary stream that must be 
forded before any further advance can ke made: here we feel 
the want of our heavy engineering train. But that it is ford- 
able few men of science would doubt: nay that it must be ford- 
able any man of comprehensive mind will admit, when he 
reflects that otherwise the two great laws of evolution and of 
the persistence of force must fail, the latter of which at any rate 
is the expression of the very nature of his consciousness itself. 

It is hard to see what reason can be given for the contrary 
belief. I suppose no one will now contend that life is anything 
in itself apart from living matter, some foreign substance added 
ab extra which has the unintelligible power of affecting matter 
without being of like nature with it. Life, if considered as 
apart from living matter, isa mere metaphysical abstraction, an 
ens rationis or modus cogitandi ; and living matter is hourly be- 
coming inanimate, and inanimate again transformed into living. 

But it may be said that the addition of consciousness makes 
the difference. Here again it is difficult to see from what school 
of philosophy the objection can come. For there are but four 
possible theories on the subject of consciousness. A man may 
either hold with the materialist that consciousness is matter ; or 
with the idealist that matter is consciousness ; or with the present 
writer and others that the two are identical and inseparable, 


* Not perhaps concentrically, but at any rate as a second stalk from the same root. 
Even in the animal world itself, the hypothesis of many births of living tissue, 
not of one only, seems the more probable both a priori and a posteriori. 
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the one being, if we choose so to express it, a property, or (more 
striotly) a copy of the other ; or lastly, with the ordinary so-called 
‘common sense’ that they are two independent entia each 
having a separate existence. From the first three theories it is 
manifest that no such objection can arise; and the last can 
give no reason for the introduction of consciousness at one 
stage of the evolution of matter rather than at another. If a 
man believes in the existence of consciousness in any object 
that 1s not exactly identical with himself, he has no right to draw 
an arbitrary line at any particular degree of difference, and to 
assert that within that line is consciousness, but without it 
none. How then are we to account for the ordinary belief that 
the limit of animal nature is the limit also of consciousness ? 
Simply by the fact that below this is the first great gap which 
we notice in our first cursory survey of the universe, and that 
here therefore is a convenient point at which to draw the line 
which our theory requires us to draw somewhere. Below man 
there is an earlier and apparently considerable division; and 
there accordingly it used to be the custom to mark off the sphere 
of another metaphysical entity, which was thus supposed to exist 
only in the human race, and which was called Reason ; and even 
yet the ignorant and superstitious imagine this as a kind of 
mysterious vapour which disdains to take up its abode in any 
earthly tabernacle save only in the human body. This gap how- 
ever was not thought to be sufficiently great to exclude the pas- 
sage of the less pretentious and commoner entity consciousness ; 
and therefore it was only a philosopher like Descartes, that 
seeing the unreasonableness of the distinction so implied, pro- 
fessed the doctrine of the automatism of brutes. But no better 
argument can be given for the exclusion of consciousness 
from inanimate matter than for the exclusion of reason from 
animals; and as we have seen the one prejudice give way 
to science, we may feel sure that in time the other will do 
likewise. Supposing then this chasm to be bridged, let us see 
how the additional breadth of conception so resulting would 
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affect man’s view of himself and consequently his moral 
nature. 

When by the progress of science man recognises the univer- 
sal diffusion of consciousness, he will arrive at no metaphysical 
doctrine of Spinosism,* but merely at the perception of a gene- 
ral law which holds among the phenomena presented to him, or 
in other words, his states of consciousness. Thenceforth, when 
he perceives in objects external to his own body certain pheno- 
mena which by an organic association he calls consciousness, 
(and which are only certain arrangements of that true conscious- 
ness as forms of which they are presented to him), he will look 
upon them, not in the old way as isolated and singular pheno- 
mena, but as connected in an unbroken chain with all the rest 
of his possible sensations, as in fact an integral portion of those 
sensations as a whole, or, as he terms it, of the universe. 

_ For even now, since these phenomena, when occurring in con~ 
nection with that external object which he calls his body, are 
irresistibly connected by association with certain well known 
sensations, and they with the string of ideas by which in his 
experience they have been always followed, these same pheno- 
mena when occurring in connection with other similar external 
objects, especially those which he calls other men, are likewise 
associated with the same sensations and ideas. And inasmuch as 
the connection between these phenomena of his own body and 
his sensations is warranted by the most universal experience 
that he possesses, (for the sequence of action on feeling is, as we 
have seen, the most fundamental law of animal life), he is already 
utterly unable to rid himself of the association between the per- 

* All objects of knowledge are phenomena : some phenomena being seen to differ 
in a certain way from the rest are classed together as ‘ mental’ phenomena, and are 
looked upon as marks of mind, which is thus closely associated with them. As 
the conception of physical law widens, these marks are more and more closely con- 
nected with the rest of external nature, and at last seem to be part of it. Thus the 
sphere of mind must necessarily also widen, until at last, when every part of nature 
is seen to be potentially a mark of it, mind (by association) fills the universe. But 
remember it is our own mind and our own universe: we can know nothing else, and 


therefore nothing else can to us exist. (See Appendix 4.) 
I 
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ception of them, whether in himself or in others, and the whole 
series of sensations and ideas which forms his consciousness ; and 
so each man sees in others an image of himself, not of his bodily 
form and movements only, but of all the rest of his conscious 
states, of which these are what he calls the results. Thus the 
belief in other minds and consciousnesses necessarily flows from 
the experience of each man, and the more the external pheno- 
mena with which he connects them resemble those which he looks 
upon as their marks in himself, the more irresistible does the 
connection become. Hence it is now impossible to imagine 
our fellow men as unconscious, easier to think so of animals, 
easier still of plants, and at present very hard to think the 
contrary of inanimate objects. As soon, however, as science 
has taught a man that there is nothing in the phenomena of 
animal action which is not also present in the phenomena of 
vegetable and inanimate nature, that which is associated with 
the former will soon become associated with the latter: if he 
sees that the phenomena of his own action are bound up in the 
laws of the material universe, the consciousness which he is 
unable to separate from the former will be connected by a chain 
growing ever stronger with increasing knowledge, with every 
object which he sees around him. ‘The stronger the similarity 
the stronger the association; but if there be any similarity 
there is some association, and all association must be weak 
before it can be strong. At present there is great apparent 
dissimilarity between the worlds of life and death, and thus 
there is a vast amount of prejudice or reversed association to 
overcome; but as man sees in nature more and more analogies 
to himself, and eventually views it as a great organism of which 
his own body and actions are merely members, so must he at 
last by the very laws of his nature look upon it as a great living 
mass of consciousness like his own. If all the universe is of the 
same nature as each man’s self, then it must be to him neces- 
sarily conscious ; for from himself he can no more separate con- 
sciousness than colour from sight or sound from hearing, and 
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therefore that which is like him must be conscious also. Thus 
as man is ever putting himself into the bodily forms of other 
men, so will he eventually put himself into the universe. His 
early experience makes him place his soul in his own body, his 
latest expands its habitation to the extremest bounds of nature. 
Hence we see how by this ultimate organization of knowledge, 
this complete correspondence of thought and phenomena, of 
secondary and primary states of consciousness, man will know 
and therefore feel himself all one: his inner and outer self, his 
ideas and sensations, his mind and the universe will not touch 
each other in one or two salient points only, but will meet along 
their whole line and become merged into each other; the copy 
will be a perfect representation of the original, mind will be a 
complete reflection of nature, and there will be but one law in 
the universe. 

The perfection of knowledge is the perfection also of morality ; 
—for knowledge moulds emotion, and absolute virtue is nothing 
but absolute correspondence with nature, in action resulting from 
thought. As yet, alas! we are very far from the end—nay, we 
seem hardly to have started at all. Science is as yet unable to 
give a broader foundation for morality than the animal world : 
pleasure is a word which we never apply but to animal life, and 
there is no name, hardly an idea, by which to represent to our- 
selves its simpler elements: nevertheless, if our aspirations be 
jast, the principles of morality will hereafter not be the byelaws 
of an insignificant species or genus, but coeternal and coinfinite 
with that imperial code which holds the planets in their courses, 
whose ‘ voice is the harmony of the world,’ and whose ‘seat 
is the bosom of God.’ Hven now is there not a wonderful har- 
mony between the deepest feelings and nature? Look, reader— 


“how the floor of heaven 
“TJs thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
“There’s not the smallest orb that thou behold’st, 
‘* But in his motion like an angel sings, 
“ Still quiring to the young eyed cherubim:— 
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“ Such harmony is in immortal souls.” * 
And how is our fancy tuned to hear this universal melody ? 
Is it not by the instructions of Philosophy, the mistress of 
Heaven’s nursery, who is daily 


“rearing with celestial aim 
‘‘ The future seraph in our mortal frame,” 


and fitting us for the company of Deity? Let us then strive 
our utmost to do her bidding, lest the day of our apotheosis be 
delayed. And it is no common melody to which she bids us 
listen,—no ‘lean and flashy song’ to catch the ignorant bravos 
of the multitude ; but the fivefold harmony of nature pouring in 
not from ears only but from all the orchestra of senses; the 
genuine music of the spheres which ‘draws the low world in 
measured motion,’ and to which the poet’s mind is ever warbling 
a soft harmonious accompaniment, practising as it were the 
parts of that magnificent symphony which is to be.t The 
highest virtue cannot be deaf to this harmony of itself and 
nature: ‘the man that hath not’ this ‘ music in himself,’ 


‘¢ That is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
“Ts fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

“ The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

*¢ And his affections dark as Erebus:” 


he is at best only a man ; he has as yet no spark of the Deity. 
Surely it was no meaningless fancy of Heraclitus when he said 
that each individual mind must feel itself a part of the universal 
system ;} that if men live we idiav Eyovrec gpdvnow, their light 
is darkness and their sense foolishness. For is not the light 


* Merchant of Venice, V.i. Cf. Marc. Aur. IV. 23, “aay poe cvvappdZe 6 
sou ovvdappoordy tori, W Koopé, x.7.r.”? So ib. X.6. For a poetical expression 
of the Religion of Nature see Shelley’s Queen Mab. 

{ ‘“ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
ss Are sweeter.’’—Xeats, Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

See Milton, Arcades, 61, sqq.; Hymn on the Nativity, 93, sqq. Cf. Plato, Rep. 
617, B; Tim. 47, D: and Boethius, Cons. II. Met. viii;— 

“ O felix hominum genus, 
“‘ Si vestros animos amor, 
“Quo coelum regitur regat.” 


¢ Thus he called it “ 1) éxigevw@eica rot¢g copaciy ard rod wEpiéxovTog poipa.” 
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of the world the life of Him, of whom are all things and we in 
Him ; of Him which stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the 
foundation of the earth, and formeth the spirit of man within | 
him ;* of Him, whom, with a vague but true prescience, we 
conceive as at once the source of morality and the creator of 
the universe ? 

For in the remoter sphere of Philosophy, on the verge of 
nature’s confine, where giant forms loom vaguely through the 
thickening mist, Religion takes up her abode. At first, as we 
saw, before the sun of science had risen, Religion ruled the 
whole domain; and even at his rise he seemed but a brighter 
speck of hardened fog ; but soon he shook himself clear and 
stood out well defined, a globe of fire with a circle of blue 
sky ever widening around him; and so the mist gave way 
on every side, retreating further and further from the cen- 
tral heat. Thus Religion has gradually relinquished the rule 
of nature to Philosophy, and confines itself to those outermost 
portions to which the rays of science cannot reach, the ex- 
treme past and the remote future. The dominion of ‘ providence’ 
is ever receding, and the efficient connection of the Deity with 
the universe is now divided in the minds of thinking men be- 
tween the two offices of First and Final Cause. God is ever the 
Alpha and Omega of existence, but the intermediate letters are 
no longer a disconnected series, but are strung together into a 
mighty Alphabet of Nature, a single Catenary which hangs 
from heaven. Religion is therefore still with us what it was to 
the Greeks, the veiling of a vague belief about the hitherto 
undiscovered. secrets of nature in the form of amyth; only with 
us the Unknown is removed farther away. We know indeed 
more than they, but only to see that an infinite region remains 
beyond ; and nowhere is man content to profess ignorance, pre- 
ferring even agreement in error to restless uncertainty.t 


* Zech. xii. 1; John i. 4; 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

¢ ‘‘Lorsque dans les choses de la nature dont la connaissance ne nous est pas 
necessaire il y cn a dont on ne sait pas la verité, il n’est peut étro pas mauvais qu’il y 
ait une erreur commune qui fixe l’esprit des hommes, comme par exemple la lune a 
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Nay more, some things, as beginning and end, are not only 
unknown to us, but unknowable; yet even here to round off 
our knowledge, we propound a verbal answer to the mystery 
which our reason cannot pierce, “an unimaginable lodge for 
solitary thinkings ;”* and by referring all to the action of an in- 
comprehensible Deity we fancy that we have solved the difficulty 
by the very words which pronounce it insoluble. To explain 
creation man exemplifies it: he creates a creator. Then when 
he has made him, he falls down and worships with all the pomp 
of sackbuts and the rest, saying, Be thou my God. For if his 
idols be broken man bows to idola, and his mind is a subtler 
workman than his hands. So these unfathomable depths of 
nature become the source of a certain spurious religion which 
dwells in creeds: we may best call it the Religion of Ignorance; 
for it lives only where we know nothing, and its favourite 
strongholds lie where knowledge is for ever impossible. 

But there is another religion besides that of creeds, a religion 
not of words but of ideas and aspirations,—not of the darkness 
but of the twilight ; and as in this lies the only motive power, 
80 to this we must look for the advancement of morality. In this 
aspect Religion is a consequence and an embodiment of the 
universal tendency to progress, a vague foreshadowing of future 
knowledge. It is thus a dream of perfection, an inexpressible 
straining after evolution for which all creation is ever groaning 
and travailing together. In this sense it is in no way antago- 


qui on attribue les changements de temps et le progrés de maladies.” Pascal, 
Pensées, I. x. 17. Yet error often obscures the search for truth, and an immortal 
lie entailed on ages is a dear price to pay for present relief. See Religio Laici, 273. 
* Keats’ Endymion, Bk. i. Cf. Lucr. V. 1210, sqq.— 
“‘ Tentat enim dubiam mentem rationis egestas, 
‘¢Ecqueenam fuerit mundi genitalis origo ; 
“ Et simul, ecque sit finis, quoad moenia mundi, 
‘‘ Et tanti motus hunc possint ferre laborem : 
«* An divinitus eterna donata salute 
‘‘ Perpetuo possint sevi labentia tractu 
. ‘‘Immensi validas svi contemnere vires.” 
This he says produces the idea of a creating and ruling Deity ; and so ignorance 
is enshrined above knowledge, as if men thought that the less they know the higher 
the truth. 
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nistic to philosophy, but is rather an extension thereof warranted 
by philosophy itself ; an anticipation as philosophy is a record of 
experience.* Yet this true spirit of Religion is ever in danger 
of being mixed up and contaminated with the dogmas and 
formule which the Religion of Ignorance is ever forcing on 
men’s lips,t for half knowledge is very hard to separate from 
ignorance assuming knowledge. Thus in contradiction to its 
nature, it is perpetually embroiled in the anathemas of opposing 
schools and the warfare of creeds, and loses its credit from the 
ill repute of its involuntary associates ; so that Science, its. own 
parent, has often been driven to disown her offspring and to- 
shudder at the very mention of its name. In history only 
can its true work be appreciated, for time is the great purifier 
of truth. By process of time the earthy matter with which the 
stream was discoloured falls imperceptibly to the ground and 1s. 
forgotten, but the clear pure water flows on in widening banks 
towards the eternal ocean in the future. The real course of 
Religion is marked not by the blazing holocausts of rival. 
sects, or the bones of martyred armies; not by the naked 
orgies of Ombi or Tentyra, or the theatrical magnificence of 
silken pageants; for these are but as bubbles bursting on its 
surface and leaving no trace behind them : but by the series of 
lofty thoughts and noble actions, to which the highest minds of 
all ages have been led by the conception of an ideal future and of 
a Being more perfect and holy than themselves. These die not 
with the circumstances that occasion them, for their real source 


* Cf. Rom. i, 20. 

+ This confusion of the elements with the end of our nature is the same which 
led Rousseau (through the Stoics) to the conception of an early ideal state of nature. 
The identification of God with an external First Cause is like the doctrine of a 
golden age—a looking at the past in the light of the future, and thus a reversal of 
the true method of science. Except so far as the end is in a sense a return to the 
beginning, (an idea which it does not comprehend), it connects God with the most 
imperfect instead of with the highest form of existence. (See Appendix I.) It 
degrades him to a mere Deus ex machina, and is thus open to all the criticism 
applied (somewhat falsely) by Plato to Anaxagoras’ concepton of vovc. (Seo 
Pheedo, 98, C. sqq.) 
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is human nature itself, and they descend to its successive genera~ 
tions. They are the steps of the evolution of man: little glimpses 
into futurity which light him ever onwards to perfection. 

Hence it is that all the highest and most general principles 
of morality have come from a religious source. The brother- 
hood of mankind was only half intimated by the Roman 
Empire ; it first appeared as a truth of religion rather than of 
science. The half experience of universal empire putting on a 
religious dress soon led to the acknowledgment of its complete 
truth, as a prophecy works its own fulfilment. It was from 
religion again that men first learnt to abhor the torture and abuse 
of animals to an extent far beyond what would be dictated by con- 
sideration of their direct usefulness to mankind : an anticipation 
which science has been somewhat late in verifying. It is to 
religion, lastly, and its sister poetry that man owes a vague sense 
of his connection with nature, symbolized in the belief in a 
common creation: a doctrine which science can hardly yet claim 
for its own, but eagerly waits for as its promised heritage. 

Thus it is through religion that science influences morality, so 
that by its means morality is ever in advance of science as man’s 
future is in advance of his present. Hence comes the intimate 
bond between religion and morality, which makes each to be 
judged by the other: new maxims of virtue are nearly always in- 
troduced by a new religious system, and no theology can subsist 
unless founded on a basis of morality. But the real life-giving 
source of both is ever the same, and they can rise only with it: 
without knowledge the virtuous man is a well-tamed animal, 
without knowledge the theologian is a pedantic riddle-monger. 

So the religion of the present must be the science of the future, 
and the virtue which seems at first heroic and divine must be the 
common standard to posterity ; for each age contains the prophecy 
of the next, and it speaks by its religion. On the truth of its 
prophecy the life of each religion depends ; for its thoughts which 
are verified are woven into the thread of the universal evolution, 
but those which are dianroved --- thrown away and forgotten. 
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Thus the old polytheism was continually stretched and moulded 
to meet the growing exigencies of science, until at last its form 
was seen to be altogether irreconcileable with the doctrines of 
philosophy, and it was cast off like a serpent’s skin to be more 
fittingly renewed. Then came the rise and fall of several pro- 
visional systems, each of which gave only a partial answer to 
the universal problem, but which served to bring to light the 
principal difficulties requiring solution. First, there was the 
question of the relation of the Deity to man. Owing to the 
confusion, which we noticed as unavoidable in early civilization, 
between the Religion of Ignorance and the Religion of Aspira- 
tion, it seemed necessary that the Deity should be at once creator 
of the universe and the ideal of humanity: at once the absolute 
being of metaphysics and endowed with the human sympathies 
of the old hero divinities: he must be at once God and Man.* 
Secondly, there was the question of the relation of man to his 
fellows. The old deities had been mostly family eponyms, or, at 
widest, patrons of particular states or tribes, and no stranger 
was admitted to their worship ;+ now however that the progress of 


* Hence too the need was soon felt of an. angelic and saintly hierarchy to replace 
the old ascending scale of divinities. See App. 5. 

t¢ See the story of Cleomenes atAthens, in Her. v. 72. So too Ajax exhorted 
the Greeks to pray to their Gods for victory, but in silence and secrecy, so that the 
Trojans might not hear and plagiarize their devotions: “otyy é¢’ vusiwy iva pr 
Tpwic ye wvOGvrat.” (I. vii. 195.) So it was also with the Jews ; Jehovah was 
“the God of their fathers,’ and fought for them against the Gods of the nations 
round about, like the Greek and Trojan factions of Olympus in Homer. He was 
therefore very “jealous” of their undivided worship; and the greatest crime a Jew 
could commit was to‘ go a whoring after strange gods.’ For completer security against 
such impiety, foreign marriages were strictly forbidden (Ex. xxxiv. 16: cf, 2 Cor. vi. 
14); and correlatively the offspring of such marriages was refused admittance to the 
congregation of the Lord to the third and in some instances to the tenth generation 
(Dent. xxiii. 3,8; Ezra xiii.1). The Romans again had not only national Gods, but 
worships peculiar to each gens, family, and even household (lares and penates); nay, 
each individual was supposed to be under the protection of a separate private Deity 
(Genius or Juno), to whom sacrifices and libations had to be constantly made. This 
extraordinary exclusiveness of religion was partly the result and partly the cause of 
its being localized in particular places and buildings. The early Gods were all 
éxtywptor— Di patrii indigetes.” The God of Israel dwelt in the tabernacle and 
afterwards in the temple; in Jerusalem “the holy city:” and to the latest times of 
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attributes of omnipresence and infinity must be distinguished 
from and added to the notion of a First Cause. God must be 
the immanent soul as well as the creative hand of the universe. 

These, the principal results to which the course of knowledge 
pointed, were incorporated into a new great system of religion, 
which was forthwith substituted for the scattered reasonings 
which had suggested it ; for it embodied them all, and filled the 
whole sphere of human knowledge. Not only in its principal 
features but even in its minor details did it follow the bent of 
the philosophy which it extended ; as an instance of which we 
may notice the account which it gives of the origin of evil, a 
picture of a state of early happiness in which we easily recog- 
nize the natural ideal of the philosophy of a declining age.* 

So religion once more flew ahead of science and for a time 
monopolized the whole field of human speculation. Meanwhile 
however science as before kept creeping up, and verifying the 
accuracy of its past prophecies: and at length it became again 
severed from religion, in so far as its later experience was at 
variance with its former anticipations. The separation when 
once made grows ever wider and wider; for creeds remain im- 
moveable, but science is ever marching onwards. For religious 
importance as shewing the connection of the old philosophy and the new religion. 
Marcus Aurelius too and the Stoics had a strong belief in the unity of the universe. 
He says, (vii. 9) “ mwayra GdANdorg Exemdéxerat Kai 7 cbydecce iepa Kai oxeddy 7 
obdiy ddAXNbrptoy GAO adAw" ovyKararéraxrat yap Kai ovyxoopet roy abrov 
woopéy. Kxoopdg re yap ic Ora arravrwy, cai Bebe sig did ravrwy, Kai odcia pia, 
wai vopoc tic, Adyog Kowvdg TavTwY TwWY VvoEPHY SuwY, Kai dXnOEa pias Elye Kai 
rereérne pla ray cpoydywy Kai rov abrov Adyou pereyovrwy Cwwy.” Vid. ety. 8. 
This principle he also applies to moral precepts (vi. 38, 42; x. 6,11; ii.9; iv. 
40). Hence the Stoic universe was the Acog wéXtc, of which God was the per- 
meating soul and life (iv. 23 ; v. 21; vi. 5, 42), and their morality was to live as 
becomes a member thereof (x. 6). This went beyond the Christian philosophy, and 
was too far in advance of the science of the day to take real hold upon men’s minds. 

* Thus Boethius, the last of the ancient heroes of philosophy, writing in prison 
under a barbarian ruler of Rome, his only crime love of its old institutions, 
argues directly from antiquity to happiness :—‘‘ Deum rerum omnium principem 
bonum esse communis humanorum conceptio probat animorum. Nam ni tale sit, 
rerum omnium princeps esse non poterit : omnia namque perfecta minus integris 


priora esse claruerunt.”—Cons. iii. Pr. 10. We find exactly the same in Lucan, and 
in the Stoic writers Epictetus and Aurelius. 
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systems are like beacons which the traveller sets up on each hill 
summit that he passes to light him on his way to the next: 
they remain immoveable where he left them, their light growing 
dimmer and dimmer in the distance ; not like the lantern which 
he carries in his hand, which gives indeed a less magnificent halo 
light, but which is the perpetual source of their successive 
illuminations. Thus science has again outgrown its past, and 
is turning its gaze only on the future: the light of the last 
beacon is waxing faint in the distance, and who knows how near 
is the hill top on which the next shall be lighted ? 

We dare not attempt to sketch the outline of the coming 
creed, but we may at least try to shew what of the old must 
be retained, and what direction any change must take.* We 
have likened a change in religion to the casting of a slough, a 
throwing away of old forms of belief which have grown too 
small to dwell in and which time has made too hard to admit 
of expansion. Man’s spirit bursts the concealing cere- 
ments which have petrified into a prison around it, and emerges 
a butterfly while men thought it a dull dead chrysalis. What 
then is the weakness of the present form of Christianity? Is 
it not in its rites and formule, its creeds and articles, its 
dogmatism and its orthodoxy? Where on the other hand is its 
strength? Is it notin the grandeur of its conceptions, of its 
morality, of its human ideal; in the boundless catholicity of 
its spirit, which rejoices more over one earnest inquiring mind 
that has seen even a little corner of truth, than over the ninety 
and nine orthodox who have never seen it at all for themselves, 
but adorn their vacant walls with its portraits and pedigree, 
as a symbol of respectable descent ; and who talk with compla- 
cent pity on the miserable present and future damnation of 
those who sweat and labour like true children of Adam for 
. their daily sustenance of faith, and cannot boast the patron- 
age or security of an hereditary connexion with heaven. 


* Inasmuch as positivism claims to have regenerated religion, I have thought it 
worth while to discuss the validity of this claim in an Appendix. (vid. App. 6.) 
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That we may speak more definitely, let us take each of the 
three great questions which we referred to above as being an- 
swered by Christianity, and see how far its answer in each case 
has been verified, and how far it requires to be remodelled. 
Taking first the problem of human nature, we recognize the 
immense debt due to Christianity as having first propounded 
the great idea of a universal humanity, an idea which the 
progress of science has tended only to make clearer and more 
definite. Mankind is the first great ring of phenomena 
which each individual incorporates with himself, and the 
globe so formed becomes the nucleus for further assimilation. 
Thus the Christian doctrine of human nature, by which, as the 
basis of its moral code, it has principally influenced action, 
must ever be incorporated in future religions; but henceforth 
as a starting point rather than a goal. What religion praises 
in one ‘age it commands in the second, and tolerates in the 
third. It was once a rare, nay an unheard of virtue to love one’s 
neighbour as oneself; but henceforth it must be an elementary 
maxim, a part of the very accidence of morality. For each 
individual is no longer merely a man ; he is a living creature, nay, 
he is a part of universal nature. This leads us to the second 
problem, that of the nature of the universe and its connection 
with man. As this is intimately mixed up with the third, that 
of tho relation of man to the Deity, it will be well to consider 
them together. Now we have seen that the doctrine on this 
head is referable to a twofold source, the one part coming 
from the true or prophetic religion, the other coming from 
that which we have designated the Religion of Ignorance. It 
is evident that the latter portion can be in no wise influenced 
by the advance of science, for on that which is unknowable 
per se knowledge can make no impression. The conceptions of 
a first cause and final effect are as impossible now as ever : they 
can be attained by no increase of our present knowledge, but 
only by a total change in the nature of knowledge itself. Hence 
the verbal formule by which men fancy they express them, 
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unless they are altogether abolished, (which is unlikely owing 
to the natural impatience of ignorance), will be modified only so 
far as to suit the imagination springing from a wider expe- 
rience ;* and we may expect the reproduction in some form or 
other of the articles which treat of the creation of the uni- 
verse and of the ultimate abolishment of time and space. But 
of the universe as we know it science is able to speak to us; 
it has taught us much and we foresee that it will teach us more, 
and on the expression of this our anticipation will depend the 
characteristic doctrines of the new religion. At the foundation 
of Christianity the work that science promised to perform was 
the unification of humanity; and this work it has completely 
executed. It now points out in the future, as its next task, the 
unification of the universe ; and this must stamp the character 
of the religion of succeeding ages. As the Christianity of 
the past was preeminently a religion of humanity; so must its 
successor in the future be nothing less than a religion of the 
universe. 

Let us next see what form this is most likely to take, and 
how it will affect the formule of the Religion of Ignorance. 
At the commencement of the present era there was, as we have 
seen, a great gulf between man and the animal world, and still 
more so between man and the lifeless universe. Hence God, 
who is ever the ideal of humanity, was naturally considered as 
external to the universe, and was pourtrayed in the functions 
of creator and ruler. To animals and inanimate objects He 
was only the condition of existence, by man alone could His true 
essence be known: He was a God only of mankind, and cared 
for the rest of creation: solely on man’s account. Henceforth, 
however, religion must express the unity of man with nature; 
so whether as Cause (which must be homogeneous with effect), 
or as Ideal, God can no longer be separated from the universe, 
but must be identified with that complete organization of pheno- 


* See note to p. 129. Our notion of effect is now only as a redistribution of 
cause; so both the first and final cause of the universe must be itself. 
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mena, that ultimate harmony of natural laws, which we picture 
to ourselves as the perfection both of the world outside us and 
of its reflected image, the human mind. The Deity will be 
pictured on the one side as a completely developed and perfect 
Cosmos, in which there shall be no clashing of opposing forces, 
no struggles of rival functions, but in which each part will 
be in perfect correspondence with the rest and in perfect sub- 
ordination to the central organism; in which therefore there 
will be one life, one common existence, without parts and indi- 
visible: on the other side, as a completely organized Mind, in 
which there shall be no imperfect adaptation of part to part, no 
undue development of one portion rather than another, and thus 
no fancied limitation of existence to certain special patches of 
phenomena; but which shall be equally extended on every side 
and equally harmonized in its every function, infinite because 
there can be nothing beyond it, and absolute for the same 
reason because coextensive with existence. These pictures, 
though apparently two, are really one: for in the conception of 
God the distinction of mind and matter must disappear. To 
our present experience the two seem different, because, owing 
to the imperfect organization of our nature, the laws of the one 
part are not in complete conformity with those of the other; 
the primary sequences being called the universe, the secondary 
mind: but when, as in a perfect Being, these two not only 
approximate but coincide, the distinction vanishes, and matter 
and mind become synonymous. It matters therefore little 
whether we speak of the Deity as an Omniscient Mind or as a 
Self-Conscious Universe. Mind and matter, the subjective and 
objective language, are like a curve and its asymptote running 
as far as you can see them apparently parallel but coinciding at 
infinity. The universe is the asymptote, and mind is the curve 
continually approaching it. At first one small speck of phe- 
nomena forms the germ from which organization spreads, and 
the reflected images thereof, which are the earliest rudiments of 
what we call mind, are naturally connected with it and localized 
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in it; soon however, as organization spreads and wider 
spheres of phenomena are assimilated, mind becomes associated 
with and thence localized in a perpetually widening circle, of © 
which we can conceive no ultimate limit. This connection of 
association is only an inaccurate reproduction of the sequences 
of nature, and in a perfect being this inaccuracy vanishes ; and 
so belief is merged in existence and sympathy in actual con- 
sciousness. Mind is nothing but imperfect matter, and when 
by the completion of development its faults finally disappear, 
mind and matter become one: not two attributes of one sub- 
stance, but one undistinguishable ultimate substance, which 
cannot be perceived because there is nothing outside it, un- 
knowable because coextensive with knowledge. Hence we 
attain to a new view of the Omnipotence of God :—for inasmuch 
as his thoughts are the laws. of the universe, phenomena not 
only follow immediately on his thought but are actually iden- 
tical with it. Now power is measured by the strength of the 
connection between mental and phenomenal sequences: there- 
fore if these become coincident, power becomes infinite. Hence 
also we see new meaning in the Omnipresence of the Deity in 
space and time. He is present throughout the universe because 
He is the universe. Man in a certain sense is omnipresent, for 
existence is coextensive with knowledge; but owing to the 
uneven development of his inner nature he seems present in one 
part more than in the rest; so he localizes his mind in a body, 
and measures his existence by its birth and dissolution: but a 
being to whom existence is not only coextensive but identical 
' with knowledge, and whose inner nature is perfectly organized, 
18 present in all parts and at all times equally, and his indivi- 
duality is lost. For individuality is the result of imperfection: a 
perfect being has nothing outside him, is in fact Infinite. Omni- 
sclence again is but another side of omnipresence. God is all 
because he knows all, for knowledge made perfect is merged 
in existence : and foreknowledge is nothing but existence in the 
future, time and space, sequence and coexistence, being merged 
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into each other with the worlds of which they are the forms,* — 
so that the life of the Deity can be described either as one all 
spreading Now or as one eternal Here. 

Hence again we may understand how the Deity is at once 
the ideal of morality and the ideal of happiness. Perfect mora- 
lity is nothing but perfect happiness, and both result from 
the complete adaptation of action to circumstance, of mind to 
nature. When these two sides of our nature become not only 
parallel but coincident, morality and happiness become not only 
infinite but merged into the harmony of nature of which they 
have hitherto been the reflexion, the subjective and the objec- 
tive now being one. Then at last Virtue, having finished its 
work, fades into the felicity of perfect existence. 

Thus in the future expression of man’s idea of the relation of 
the Deity to the universe we may anticipate a strong leaning to 
Pantheism. This tendency began, as we have seen, even in 
Christianity. The change in the conception of cause which 
was the product of Greek philosophy demanded a modification 
of the early doctrines of external agency and efficient creation. 
Hence the disappearance of dualism from the Christian cosmo- 
gony: God evolved the universe out of himself—He did not 
fashion it out of aco-eternal raw material. And as the beginning 
of the universe was in God, so its end is to be its reabsorption 
into him. Hence also the conception of Providence was no 
longer one of direct external interference, as in the old mytho- 
logy, but of an indwelling Spirit, the sequences of whose 
thoughts are represented to us in the events of nature; in 


* As to the relation of Time and Space and the history of their perception see | 
App. 8. We are of course as yet quite unable to realize their union, for their sepa- 
ration is coextensive with our developed experiences. But in explaining creation 
and dissolution, (two insoluble problems), analogy points in the former case to the 
separation of space from time in the divine consciousness, in the latter to their re- 
union : and we thus modify the phraseology of our solution to suit the aspirations 
of our latest knowledge. If we could wholly conceive God, we should be God; 
whereas the very essence of religion is that it is something above us and our 
knowledge. ‘If God could be known he would be no longer God.’ 


K 
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whom everything that is lives and moves and has its being. 
The whole tendency of later experience is to confirm and ex- 
pand this Pantheistic belief. Cause is now seen more clearly 
than ever to be necessarily of the same nature with its effect ; 
for the effect is merely the cause in another shape, the same 
forces distributed in a different way. The true cause of a phe- 
nomenon is -not its occasion, but the whole mass of previous 
conditions on the combination of which it immediately follows. 
Thus the cause of the universe at any moment is itself in the 
moment immediately preceding ; the sum of forces remains the 
same, though their relative distribution is changing.* God 
then as the cause of the universe must be the universe; if its 
first cause, He must be its elements; if its consummation, He 
must be its final perfection; as its disposer, His thoughts must 
be its laws. So the Ideal of humanity must henceforth imper- 
sonate the unity not only of mankind, but of the whole universe ; 
he must be a Being in whom all nature meets. 

Now of the Christian Trinity, God the Father, so far as he is 
separable from the other Persons, is the God of the Religion of 
Ignorance, of whose attributes and nature science can only tell us 
that they are for ever unknowable until our faculties cease to be 
imperfect ; the God of creeds and dogmas, of churches and sects, 
of orthodoxy and heresy: and as long as these exist so long 
will they cling to their source of strength, so long will the attri- 
butes of the First Cause form part of the articles of faith. God 
the Son is the God of human nature, the head of all the nations 
of the earth, the impersonation of universal humanity. Hence 
he is the natural centre-point of the Christian system, as the 
prophecy of the immediately succeeding age ; and the true ob- 
ject of Christian worship. God the Holy Ghost is the God of 

* « A prima descendit origine mundi 
‘‘ Causarum series: atjue omnia fata laborant 
“Si quidquam mutasse velis.”—Zucan. 
Everything is “dvwev ix trav mpecBurarwy airiwy ovycdwOdpevoyv.”—Mare. 


Aur. V. 8. So too, looking forwards, our every action, nay, our every thought, is 
indelibly recorded on the universe for ever. 
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the universe, the inner Spirit of nature. His attributes are 
but dimly hinted in the Christian system, because the belief 
which they foreshadowed was in the distant future. He proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, though some have said from the 
Father only ; for the idea of a personal Humanity necessarily 
precedes that of a personal Nature. Hence his worship has 
hitherto had little meaning ; nay if grasped by some higher in- 
tellects it has been looked upon with suspicion and held to 
savour of heresy. Henceforth however the Third person of the 
Trinity must be the central figure in Religion. The purely human 
ideal has become too narrow to satisfy the highest aspirations, 
though it will still remain the great motive power with the 
majority of mankind. It must therefore be subordinated in its 
due place; and man must be transfigured not in his relation to 
his fellows only, but as a member of the universal organism of 
nature. Rather we might say that the Second and Third persons 
must coincide: the form of the one must be expanded to the 
spirit of the other: the body of man must be absorbed in the 
great body of the universe. Hitherto.Pantheism has been the 
religion only of the greatest minds; but as by the process of 
evolution the great minds of one age become ordinary in the 
next, as the foolish son may use the wisdom of the father, the 
great mass of mankind must soon be fitted to receive it; and 
though its infancy will doubtless be harassed by all the per- 
secutions by which the prejudice of ages ever attempts to stifle 
the dawning of a higher faith, it must ultimately prevail and 
reign its appointed period, until its errors have in turn to be cor- 
rected by advancing science, and its dim prophecies be swallowed 
up in the light of reality. Then its now imagined forms must 
in turn give way to a higher religion, which perhaps now our 
minds are unable to grasp, but which shall speak to- posterity 
in language as life-like as this religion of the universe speaks 
to some of us now, or as the Christian ideal to its early wor- 
shippers. For each religion is but the dream of its age, and 
dreams can never go far beyond knowledge ; but knowledge 
K 
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has come yet buta little way and stretches forward into an 
illimitable future. Nay even if the dream contain the perfect 
truth, no man can be sure that he reads its meaning aright ; 
still less can he hope to give it articulate expression, to pour- 
tray the future in words borrowed only from the past. “So 
runs my dream,” he may say, “ but what am I?” 

“ An infant crying in the night ; 

** An infant crying for the light ; 

“ And with no language but a cry.” 

No man can be dogmatic who remembers that our present 
ideas cannot be wholly true, that they are at most only approxi- 
mations to truth. We can see only backward plainly ; the future 
ig at best deep enveloped in mist. And after all it is not by 
its outward formule that the active influence of Religion can 
be measured. Words do but chill the warmth of feeling: and 
in feeling lies the only power of action. Itis not in the par- 
ticular form which the Religion of Ignorance gives to its 
creed, whether it be Pantheistic or Platonic Christian, or 
Mosaic, that the true vitality of Religion consists. This is 
merely a name or symbol in discussion, and a name can neither 
add to nor take away from that which it is used to signify. 
But to feel himself one with nature; to see in himself that— 

“ One God, one law, one element 


“And one far off divine event 
“ To which the whole creation moves :” 


to expand his consciousness beyond the petty prison house 
which fetters it, and feel the universe throbbing in his soul: 
to lose his individuality in the infinite laws of nature, and raise 
himself to the aspiration of Deity: this, not his creed, is a man’s 
true religion. 


“ Erfill davon dein Herz, so gross es ist, 
‘‘Und wenn du ganz in dem Gefihle selig bist, 
‘¢Nenn’ es dann, wie du willst, 

‘“‘ Nenn’s Gliick ! Herz! Liebe ! Gott ! 

‘Ich habe keinen Namen 

‘* Dafur ! Gefthl est alles ; 
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‘‘ Name ist Schall und Rauch, 
“ Umnebelnd Himmelsgluth.”® 

But such religion (it will be said) can only be that of the few, 
and can never affect the general standard of morality among 
men. To this we answer that all religions are religions of the 
few: because it is only the few that ever have religion at all. 
Not one man in a thousand professed Christians feels the true 
meaning of the doctrines which he repeats ;—yet Christianity 
is the religion of the civilized world, and morality has been 
almost recreated by its influence. The religion and the mo- 
rality of mankind is ever determined by that of its foremost 
members: the rest follow obediently behind them and imitate 
. the movements of their lips. 

In all that has been said above there has been nothing but a 
sketch of the history and future of Natural Religion; there has 
been no reference to the existence or non-existence of a Re- 
velation as a basis of faith. The belief in this must of course 
rest on the evidence of its having been given, a circumstance 
which (though likely to have been invented in any case) in- 
volves in itself nothing impossible. To inquire into this would 
be here manifestly impertinent, and I wish distinctly to disclaim 
any such intention ; but there are two points commonly ignored 
by those who have undertaken such inquiry, and which, as bear- 
ing on our general subject, it would seem advisable to notice. 

The first point is this: that no revelation can be received 
which contradicts universal experience, inasmuch ‘as this is the 
highest criterion of certainty which we possess. A revelation 
must necessarily pass through our senses to reach our under- 


* Goethe, Faust. In the same poem he describes the pantheistic aspiration in the 
following noble lines :— 
‘‘Erd und Himmel wonniglich umfassen 
* Zu einer Gottheit sich aufschwellen lassen, 
“ Der Erde Mark mit Ahnungsdrang durchwihlen, 
“ Alle sechs Tagewerk im Busen fuhlen, 
*‘ In stolzen Kraft, ich weiss nicht was, geniessen, 
* Bald licbewonniglich in alles iiherfliessen:” &c. 
Cf. Mare. Aur. VI, 38, 42; X, 6,11; V, 8; II, 9. 
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standing, and it is absurd to place an inference from one or 
two special sensations above those drawn from the whole past 
experience of humanity.* If universal experience be contra- 
dicted, there remains no longer any proof either of the accuracy 
(or rather consistency) of sensations, or of the truth of the 
principles of reasoning by which sensations are made to yield 
their meaning. If sucha revelation be true, the method by 
which we learn it is invalidated, so we have no reason to 
believe it true; and what is truth but universal belief? If 
it be true, then all our knowledge is fallible, and this ‘ truth’ is 
as likely to be false as not. We may go further than this and 
say that whatever contradicts universal experience can not 
possibly either be true or exist; for truth and existence are 
ideas created by our own mind by the medium of experience: 
they can therefore have no possible connection with what is 
‘consonant with neither. The celebrated aphorism of Tertul- 
lian, “ mortuus est Dei filius, credibile est quia ineptum est: et 
sepultus revixit, certum est quia impossibile,” is worthy alone 
of the fanatic who pictured among the delights of heaven the 
vision of heretical babies a span long crawling and frizzling on 
the floor of hell. Faith is nothing but belief with a grander 
name, and like all other belief must follow the ordinary rules 
of evidence. If faith be above and independent of reason, 
there is no longer any standard whereby to judge the relative 
truth of opposing creeds. Each has as much claim to supre- 
macy as the rest. For why should one sect claim a monopoly 
of orthodoxy, and say 


“ Solis scire deos et coeli numina nobis 
‘“ Et solis nescire datum?” f¢ 


* Leibnitz (sur l’entendement humain, iv. 17) says, that such a belief would 
“renverser les fondements de nos connaissances et rendre toutes nos facultés inu- 
tiles.” See too his essay “ sur la conformité de la foi avec la raison” in the Theo- 
dicée. Even Coleridge admits that a doctrine which contradicts any universal 
principle contradicts itself, (Aph. ii. on Spiritual Religion) ; and Jeremy Taylor 
says that ‘whatever is against right reason that no faith can oblige us to believe,’ 
—Worthy Communicant, ili. 35. t Lucan, Phars. i. 447. 
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Why should there be such a charm in the accident of birth 
in a certain age or latitude? Why should salvation lie ina 
white hen? If the truth were so, a man would take his father’s 
God like his property, “all by the same blind benefit of fate,” 
and, if saved at all, would be saved “ in his own despite, because 
he cannot help believing right.”* 

So a religion that refuses to admit the interference of reason, 
puts itself at once out of the pale of competition; it may burn 
and curse and massacre, but it cannot argue; it may even 
create enthusiasm and give birth to great ideas, but these, 
as mere suckers and unnatural growths, must soon wither 
away and leave no permanent good behind them; nay, in so 
far as they suck the sap from the true stem and misdirect the 
energy and aspirations of mankind, they weaken the tree and 
retard its growth.t 

We must however draw a distinction between what is con- 
trary to our experience and what is beyond it. We may not 
be able to understand a proposition, but we may also not be 
able to deny it or prove its opposite. If a doctrine be irra- 
tional, it is necessarily false: if it be incomprehensible, it is 
indeed unmeaning and impotent, but it bears no evidence on its 
face either of truth or falsehood. For we have no reason to 


* Absalom and Achitophel, i. 537. 

+ It is curious to notice how all religions admit reason a certain way,—so far as it 
does them good; but after a time draw a stern line and forbid a man armed with 
arguments and logic to go further; for that the rest is the realm of faith, where 
no form bearing the aspect of reality must pass. 

‘‘ Quisquis es armatus qui nostra ad limina tendis 

“ Fare ave quid venias : jam istinc et comprime gressum. 

* Umbrarum hic locus est, somni noctisque soporae; 

‘‘ Corpora viva nefas Stygia vectare carina.”—(_Ain. vi. 388.) 

It is indeed true that some by use of reason, ‘dis geniti,’ have tried to hurl the 
three crowned (if not three headed) portitor of purgatory “ipsius a solio regis;” and 
others have dragged ‘the lady of heaven’ from her throne; so it is natural 
that a church whose credit rests on the belief that these are the powers that rule 
our happiness, should grow suspicious and refuse to credit the profession of each 
curious /Mneas, “nullw hic insidie tales:’’ but opposition avails not long, the pas- 
sage is soon forced, and resistance abolishes the right to quarter. 
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suppose that there may not be innumerable other laws and 
regions of phenomena besides those which our senses enable us 
to perceive, and which are now as incommunicable to us as colour 
to a man born blind, seeing that we have no ideas or language 
except those of our own experience.* Thése phenomena and 
laws may however come very rarely into contact in some part 
of their operation with those which form the rest of our expe- 
rience, and being there transformed may work what seems to us 
. a miracle, or an exception to a certain special class of experience 
which forms part of nature as we know it.¢ But though we 
may be warranted in believing facts which are at variance with 
any one part of experience because their truth is testified on 
evidence still more certain than that which contradicts them ; 
because in fact their denial involves a greater inconsistency with 
all experience than their truth; this can never be extended to 
doctrines which contradict the whole or even the greater part of 
our knowledge. We may believea so-called ‘miracle’ because 
it varies only from that particular class of natural phenomena 
in which it works, and does not (as we have seen) necessarily 
involve a reversal of the whole; and because the arguments in 
its favour, the evidence of sense or the trustworthiness of testi- 
mony, rest on abroader foundation of experience than that 
represented by the class in question: we may in fact (and must) 
apply to miracles the ordinary criterium of belief; but that we 

*“Un homme inspiré de Dieu ne peut point communiquer aux autres aucune 
nouvelle idée simple, parcequ’il ne sert que des paroles ou d’autres signes qui ré- 
veillent en nous des idées simples que la coutime y a attachées, ou de leur com- 
binaison: et quelques idées nouvelles que S. Paul eut regues lorsqu’il fut ravi au 
troisiéme ciel, tout ce qu'il y en a pu dire fut que ce sont des choses. que I’ceil n’a 
point vues, que 1]’oreille n’a point ouies ct qui ne sont jamais entrées dans le coour 
de homme.” —Leibnitz, Sur l’entendement humain, IV. xvii. With a “ revelation 
originelle ” such as that to St. Paul we are not here concerned. 

¢ Thus Spinosa (Cog. Met. II. xii.§ 7) says, “ plerique ex prudentioribus theologis 
concedunt, Deum nihil contra naturam agere, sed supra naturam; hoc est, ut ego 
explico, Deum multas etiam leges operandi habere, quas humano intellectui non 
communicavit, qu si humano intellectui communicate essent, seque naturales 


essent quam ceetere.” Leibnitz triumphantly proves against Bayle the distinction 
between what is above and what is contrary to expcrience.—Theodicée, § 63. 
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should believe in a dogma which takes away the standard of 
belief altogether is a tenet not only irrational but self-contra- 
dictory. 

These considerations lead us to the second point which we 
have to notice with regard to a revelation, which is this, that 
assuming God to be a supernatural and supersensible being, 
He can never be revealed to us in His real nature, but only in 
relation to our experience and faculties at any given time. Hence 
the Deity and his attributes can be described only by negatives 
or as an idealization of human nature. For conception or 
imagination, being simply a re-arrangement of phenomena, can 
in no way be affected by that of which the elements are not 
contained in experience. Hence any idea we try to make to 
ourselves of God can only be an idealized figure of humanity ; 
yet, if our assumption be true, this bears no greater resemblance 
to his real nature than scarlet to the sound of a trumpet. As 
an example of this we may take the creative function, which is 
one of the prominent attributes of this conception of the Deity. 
We have never had experience of anything without an antece- 
dent, so that the law of persistence of force underlies the whole 
of our knowledge; nay, as Mr. Spencer has shewn,* it is in- 
volved in its very nature, being nothing more nor less than the 
persistence of consciousness itself. Hence if we are told that 
God made the world, and try to conceive it, we find ourselves 
carried only one step back. The original difficulty recurs as 
strongly as ever, and we are constrained to ask ‘ who made 
God?’ and to answer that He is self-existent is simply to repeat 
words whose meaning is totally unintelligible.t Thus God as 
a supersensible being is entirely incommunicable to us; the 


* First Principles, § 61. 

¢ This trath is recognized throughout the sacred writings of Christianity. — 
‘“‘ Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou find the Almighty unto per- 
fection ? It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what 
canst thou know ?” (Job xi. 7). ‘‘ To whom will ye liken God ? or what likeness 
will ye compare unto Him ?” (Isa. xl. 18). We may try to pull down the Deity 
from his sublimity, “ cetpyv Xouceiny & ovpavo0ey xptpdoarrec ;” but we fail, be- 
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words which express his nature are “unspcakable and not 
possible for man to utter.”” Inasmuch therefore as existence 
which cannot be known forms no part of ourselves or of our 
medium, it must at least be immaterial to us, and its assertion 
inoperative on our actions ; and consequently its influence on 
morality is completely eliminated. All, therefore, that can 
really be revealed is the direction in which to look for God; or, 
in other words, the direction of human development. It can 
therefore be nothing more than an anticipation of and guide to 
natural religion, as that in its turn is the precursor of philo- 
sophy. In science it must eventually end; and then prophecy 
is merged in fact and hope swallowed up in possession. This 
is the final promise, that, though “it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be,” we shall at last be made perfect and like God, and 
so able to conceive and know him. When that which is now 
but a vague anticipation gives place to actual knowledge; when 
the day dreams of faith are waked into vision; then man will 
have attained his ideal perfection ; then “ we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is.”* 


cause our minds are necessarily confined to earth, and cannot climb to where the 
first link of the chain must be fixed:— 


“ GX’ ok ay Epvoacr’ iE odpavdber mediovde 

“Zijv, Sxaroyv unorwp’, ob0' ei padd woAAA Kapotre.” 
Hence it follows that the theory of the evolution of organic from inorganic nature is 
no more atheistic (even in the ordinary sense) than that of creation. Nay, in sub- 
stance itis not inconsistent even with the particular Mosaic account, which tells us 
that “‘God formed man of the dust of the ground” (Gen. ii. 7), and said to him 
‘¢ Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return” (ib. iii. 19). The very order of 
evolution suggested by science wonderfully corresponds with that described in 
Gen. i. and Prov. viii. 23, sqq. (especially according to the true meaning of these 
passages in the original) ; and the actual words of successive creation are only ap- 
parently inconsistent with science, for He who created the formless universe created 
also its later states, as the father begets not the embryo only but the child and the 
man. As to the main principle, philosophy and the Mosaic cosmogony are at one. 
Science can never contradict the assertion “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth:” for science is of the universe, so outside it she cannot go. Beyond 
the first day she is dumb,—she cannot even interpret. 

* 1 John iii. 2. See also 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. iii. 18; Ps. xvii. 15. So 

also Spinosa (Ethica, iv. 28) says “‘summum mentis bonum est Dei cognitio, et 
summa mentis virtus Deum cognoscere.” 
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§ V. Or rae Witt. 


The evolution of the Will need not be treated at any great 
length, inasmuch as it is not only in itself simple, but has been 
very excellently traced by Mr. Herbert Spencer,* to whose ex- 
position the present writer can add little or nothing. That con- 
scious action implies a motive or cause is almost a truism ; and 
therefore the sphere of the will lies if anywhere in the selection 
of motives. But this selection is shewn by Mr. Spencer to be 
merely the natural selection of the strongest. For although in 
order to shew the falsity of this result you choose to act on an 
apparently weak motive, this is immediately made the strongest 
by the addition of the fresh wish of proving yourself in the right. 
It is in fact almost self-evident on reflection that a man takes 
that course of action which, all things and all collateral conse- 
quences (so far as they present themselves) considered, offers 
the greatest attraction to him ; or, in other words, that action 
‘always follows the strongest motive. Men even grieve and 
lament only because of the relief or diminution of pain which 
grief occasions. Thus when Constance is taunted by the king 
for being as fond of grief as of her child, she warmly dilates 
on its power in partly recalling the pleasure of its object. 
““Then have I reason to be fond of grief,” she exclaims, and 
proudly sets her sorrow on a throne before which kings may 
come and bow.¢ For it is as true of emotions and feelings ag 
of men that even when naturally detestable “ they do look well 
favoured when others are more hateful: not being the worst 
stands in some rank of praise.”’{ There is a choice even be- 
tween Goneril and Regan, and no man says ‘I'll go with thee,’ 
unless he also thinks ‘Thy fifty yet doth double five-and- 
twenty.’ This following of action on the strongest motive is 
indeed nothing but a result of the fundamental connection 

* See Psychology, § 206. 

¢ King John, ILI. iv. Cf. also her speech to Death, beginning “ O amiable lovely 


Death:” and ib. sc. i. 
t King Lear, II. iv. 
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between the irritability and contractility of animal tissue, for, 
means being as we have seen associated with ends, the nervous 
current, the direction of which is naturally that of its strongest 
part, is soon conducted outwards into its appropriate action ; each 
term in the sequence being the natural physical product of its 
immediate antecedent. So action follows motive by a law just 
as necessary and universal as that by which a stone falls from 
the hand or the sparks fly upward. 

But it will be said that we thus merely move the question a 
step backward, and that by throwing new weight (as in the 
instance suggested above) into any motive we can at any time 
make it the strongest. To this we answer, No; the new wish, 
by adding which we secure the victory (and no wish can be 
conquered but by another),* is itself produced by motive, or in 
other. words follows by association from something which has 
preceded. The question resolves itself simply into this: Have 
we any power of altering the succession of our thoughts? or— 
Do our thoughts follow each other according to fixed law, or 
arbitrarily and at random? ‘The unhesitating voice of science 
replies—Law reigns through the universe, chance and free will 
are mere soubriquets of ignorance. ‘ Nay, but surely,’ an oppo- 
nent will say, ‘you do not deny that I can think of anything I 
choose?’ Not at all; we even go further, and say that you 
cannot think of any thing which you do not choose either con- 
sciously or virtually ; but what we deny is that you can choose any 
thought without its being suggested to you by a preceding train 
of association. It is not indeed always that these trains can be re- 


* « A ffectus nec coerceri nec tolli potest nisi per affectum contrarium et fortiorem 
affectui coercendo.”’? Spinosa, Eth. iv. 7. Cf. ib. ii. 48,49. This is the doctrine 
maintained by the Stoic Chrysippus in his answer to the supposed case of the ass 
of Buridan. The same was held by Socrates (‘ virtue is knowledge’), Plato, Epi- 
curus, and nearly all Greek philosophers. See Aristotle’s discussion of dxpacia in 
Eth. Nic. VII. iii. In judging of another’s feelings we must remember that his 
actions are a better test than his words (including under action that part of it which 
is absorbed in emotional expression): his words tell what he wishes others to think, 
his actions what he thinks himself. 
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traced ; but that is only because no man is sufficiently acquainted 
- with the particular constitution and past history of his neigh- 
bour’s mind to be possessed of the requisite data; and because 
even in his own mind many of the links have become so organic, 
or the stream through them is so small, that they never come into 
consciousness at all. An absent man who walks abstractedly 
till he finds himself at a place which he recognizes well enough, 
though he cannot remember how and whence he came there, 
knows very well that he must have come from somewhere, and 
that too by the natural use of his legs and muscles ; and does 
not, because of his intermediate forgetfulness, suppose himself 
gifted with a fairy cloak or sandal by means of which he can 
transport himself at will, in defiance of space and time, to any 
country of the earth. Who too has not noticed in talking to a 
friend, especially if the tastes of the two be similar, wonderful 
coincident flashes of thought about matters apparently alien to 
the last subject of discussion, and for which neither of them can 
give a reason? Who has not in some slight degree realized 
the voiceless conversations so well exaggerated by Edgar Poe ? 
It is in this power of following unheard trains of thought that 
the sympathetic influence and universality of great poets and 
orators consists. A man has more power over his audience if 
he adopts and utilizes than if he thwarts the natural current of 
their thoughts. 

‘But though this is all very true,’ an opponent may say, 
‘it does not touch our position, for while we claim a constant 
power of will and self-determination, we admit that we use 
it only occasionally, and that in ordinary cases we follow the 
suggestion of the moment and the trains of thought which you 
have been above describing.’ To this we answer that we know 
no instance of a law of partial application, which acts in some 
cases and not in others; and moreover that such an idea being 
opposed to universal experience is not only untrue but incon- 
ceivable. Action then must be governed by law either in all 
cases or in none; and if it be admitted that it is so governed 
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in some, the apparent exceptions to it can be due only to our 
ignorance of the data or to the opposition of some conflicting 
law. We may indeed, if we like, give to those sequences in 
which one train of thought supersedes another the name of 
‘will,’ as distinguished from those which are regular members of 
one continued train; but their nature and foundation must be 
the same in the one case as in the other; for the second train 
must have some origin like the first, and can only conquer by 
its superior force. 

‘Does not Design prove will? another may say. A tree 
then wills; the sun and the stars will: for what is design but 
conformity with the laws of nature? A final cause does indeed 


- 
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the correspondence of his ideas and natural events is imperfect 
or altogether wanting.* 

It is perhaps here necessary to note the singular and in- 
consistent theory of Mr. Bain, who, while recognizing our 
inability to alter any train of thought, claims for ‘ volition’ the 
power of governing attention, or of dwelling on any particular 
state of consciousness so as to exclude others.¢ Surely it is 
evident that if thoughts always follow each other by the laws 


* In the above discussion I have left out of consideration, as not affecting the 
question of will, those ideas which spring from the organic or vegetative functions 
of the brain in the assimilation of food to sustain the nerves and recruit the waste 
occasioned by thought. (See Maudsley, pp. 23, 42.) Thatthese are equally de- 
pendent on physical laws with the others is very evident. 

¢ Senses and Intellect, p. 559 : “I knowno fact that would tend to shew that one 
thought can be made to succeed another by mere will:” but volition works indi- 
rectly (1) by the stimulus of excitement ; (2) by controlling the intellectual atten- 
tion. ‘“ The power of will,’’ he says, ‘‘ over the trains of thought by these indirect 
means may be considerable. We may not at once determine what thoughts shall 
arise, but, of those that have arisen, we can determine the attention upon some 
rather than on others ; the withdrawal of the attention from any one will nullify its 
power of farther reproduction.” (Mental and Moral Science, p. 158.) If we have 
power over the attention we must surcly have power over thought ; for what is 


attention else ? 
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of habit or association, the strongest for the time ever filling the 
consciousness, the continuance of one only proves that for the 
period of that continuance there is no other strong enough to turn 
it out. If the ‘ will’ has no power of altering the laws of asso- 
ciation, how can it have power to suspend them? We can no 
more suspend the law of attraction than we can alter it ; in fact 
suspension implies alteration. Conflicting associations may in- 
deed produce suspension or equilibrium, as do conflicting attrac- 
tions, but the laws remain the same and in force. The other ele- 
ment in his theory, that to which he refers this power of willing, 
‘ Spontaneous Activity,’ looks, unless explained, like a contradic- 
tion of the law of cause and effect. For no motions can originate 
in purely internal influences, because all internal impulses are 
ultimately derived from external sources. Beginning with the 
act of conception in the mother’s womb, the body can add 
nothing to what it receives (for whence could such addition come? 
what is it but what nature makes it ?); it can only arrange and re- 
produce. To the believer in Spontaneous Activity of this kind or 
in the Freedom of the Will the argument to prove the existence 
of a Deity from the necessity of a First Cause can have no mean- 
ing. He must draw a broad line between a natural and a super- 
natural world, the one following laws, the other entirely indepen- 
dent of them : and what connection can there be between the two? 
The Greeks indeed considered rin a cause by itself, and so to 
them spontaneity might have seemed a cause too, (though if 
they had considered it they would have seen that it was merely 
a name for absence of cause); but we now believe that réyn is 
simply another name for a physical cause of which we are ig- 
norant, and surely it does not follow that because we do not 
know a law that we never can know it, that in fact it does not 
exist. Hither then the so-called spontaneous actions have a 
cause or they have no cause: if they have a cause they are not 
spontaneous, they are not even internal ; if they have no cause 
they are God, and are totally removed from the domain of 
science and experience. All that Mr. Bain proves is self evident: 
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namely that many actions result from no conscious sensation ; 
such are the reflex actions of vegetative life and those which 
have become organic by habit. But it remains true that all 
actions follow either immediately or through association upon 
an external stimulus, (though that stimulus may have been 
already stored up and long lain latent in the tissue) ; and have 
no power of self creation. 

This then is the real meaning of the doctrine of ‘ spontaneity,’ 
that the current of force often comes first into consciousness in 
the act of expression ; and when so explained it does not in any 
degree affect the purely physical part of the will: but owing to 
an unlucky vagueness of expression, Mr. Bain’s exposition of 
it, though doubtless free from confusion in his own mind, is 
calculated to mislead an incautious reader.* As to the rest of 
his theory, Mr. Bain’s error seems to lie in separating the trains 
of consciousness which end in action from those of pure thought. 
These differ only in their last term, and if volition be referred 
to that, it can be nothing more nor less than the physical law of 
action. Desire and emotion are really, as we have seen, homo- 
geneous with thought; and so can influence it by becoming 
part of it through a change in their internal arrangement: and 
just in the same way do they influence action, by becoming it; 
only there the change is what we call ‘ molecular,’ (like that of 
heat into motion), and so appears more mysterious than one 
which deals with larger elements. But the one process is as 
physical as the other, each being merely a phase of the universal 
law of the redistribution of Force, and it is only misleading to 
apply the name ‘ volition’ to either. 

Why is it then that people fancy that they have this power 
of willing, and how came it to be imagined that the freedom 

* See Senses and Intellect, pp. 289-297; ib. pp. 73-83. Mental and Moral 
Science, pp. 14-17. Could any sentence seem more self contradictory than the 
_ following? “Certain drugs, as strychnine, induce excessive spontaneity.” It 
certainly does not prove that “ if there be an unhealthy spontaneity, there may also 


be a healthy mode ;” for that would be to argue that ‘if action sometimes follows 
from a cause it may also exist without a cause.’ 
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of the will may be proved by a direct appeal to consciousness ? 
To answer this question let us ask ourselves what it really is 
that consciousness tells us. We shall find that it is simply this :— 
that we produce our own thoughts, and act according to them, 
that in fact the apy} of our voluntary thoughts and actions is 
ty juiv,* and not external. Now to this science completely 
assents, for it shews that our thoughts at any instant produce 
our thoughts in the next, and that action follows directly from 
thought by the fundamental law of animal life. It is therefore 
really true that our thoughts are in our own power in this sense, 
namely, that they are caused and produced by ourselves ; for what 
are we but our successive states of consciousness? ‘The ‘ego,’ 
if held to mean more than this, is simply a metaphysical essence 
with no warrant for its existence but a mere convenience of 
language. All that science adds to this fact of common expe- 
rience is that this ‘I, which acts and thinks according to its 
nature, has a nature, or in other words that it is governed by 
laws like the rest of the universe. An ‘I’ which did otherwise 
would be unnatural, would be contrary to experience; we can 
form no conception of it. These laws are indeed less obvious 
and tangible than those of inanimate nature; and it is in fact 
owing to the number and intricacy of their convolutions, and 
to the progressive and dynamical character of their manifesta- 
tions as well as to the consequent slowness and imperfection of 
the study accorded to them, that they have hitherto worn the 
appearance of chance and haphazard ;+ just as the ancients sup- 
posed that the heavenly bodies and even terrestrial objects of 
complicated action were governed by chance, or, in the language 
of polytheism, by a will. But as science has advanced the 
‘will’ has been continually driven backwards, and as it has now 
no longer any refuge to fly to, its most prudent policy is to 

* This is what Aristotle truly gives as the definition of icovovoy ; Eth. III. v. 6. 
But these dpyai éy piv are not self caused, but are ultimately derived (through the 


first member of each series) from an external stimulus. 
t Cf. Spencer, Psych. § 207. 
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surrender its last fortress at discretion, and so to leave the 
world at least with honour and without contempt. 

Hence whenever we meet with the words ‘ will’ or ‘ voluntary,’ 
we must remember that the thoughts or actions to which they 
are applied differ in nothing as to their origin or nature from 
other thoughts and actions, but follow the universal law not 
only of our secondary consciousness but of the simplest mecha- 
nics, the law of the combination of forces. Action, like other 
motion, is necessarily in the direction and magnitude of the re-, 
sultant; in other words, follows the strongest motive. We 
might prove the parallelogram of motives just as strictly as the 
parallelogram of forces. Voluntary actions seem indeed to 
differ from automatic, as including anticipation of the result, 
as being in fact intentional, but in using this language we are | 
very apt to deceive ourselves. The future cannot influence us 
except through the present, and what is roughly described as 
a presentiment of the future is in fact an idea actually present 
to the consciousness by association, is really due not to the 
future but to the past. That the result corresponds with 
our anticipation, is not because it has produced that anti- 
cipation, but because of the uniformity of nature, and of the 
continuity of past experience, whereby the mner sequences 
have grown into correspondence with the outer. Besides, there 
is the same ‘anticipation’ in automatic or instinctive action, 
only that in the former case the association is conscious, the 
current of force being somewhat expended in radiation on the 
way, while in the latter it is direct and organic. Volitional 
therefore merely means conscious or intentional,* and will is 
only the impersonation of imperfect association. Voluntary 
actions therefore are not the highest; and will is a mark not of 


* So Spinosa says, “‘ voluntas et intellectus unum et idem sunt.” Eth. II. 49; and 
Cog. Met. II. xii. 18, Cor. He however makes intellectus a ‘‘res cogitans,” and so 
capable of action “sola su& materié in se sola spectata.” Cog. Met. II. xii. 9. 
The will is in fact nothing more than the ‘ Practical Reason,’ and its results, like 
those of the Pure Reason, may be put into the form of a syllogism. 
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supremacy but of imperfection. A voluntary action in its 
simplest form is nothing more than a mental representation of 
the act followed by the performance of it,* is in fact just what 
we call a conscious act, and this, when performed often, becomes 
at last organic or unconscious ; but whether an action be in- 
tentional, semi-intentional, or unintentional, it remains the 
same throughout, in so far as it necessarily follows the direction 
_ of the nervous current, as it is in fact the resultant expression 
of the impressed force. 

‘ What then,’ will be asked, ‘becomes of responsibility, and 
of moral exhortation by praise or blame? Is not the existence 
of these inconsistent with a denial of freedom in thought and 
action ?? The answer is only difficult because we find it hard to 
rid ourselves of the prejudice of ages. The feeling of respon- 
sibility is only the knowledge that in case of wrong doing or 
neglect we shall have to endure certain consequences ; in other 
words, the consciousness of being unable to evade the universal 
law of cause and effect.t In fact if human action were not 
governed by law responsibility would be impossible. If a par- 
ticular thought for instance does not always have the same 
effect, it may be either good or bad according to accident ; and 
we are acting merely at random in choosing or avoiding it. 
If men were free (in the ordinary sense of the word), they could 
not only form no notion of Good or Bad,} but there would be 
no such things at all in existence. 

* Spencer, Psych. § 206. 

- This law is no abstraction, it is simply, so far as it affects us and so exists, our- 
self looked at in a certain light. Hence the consequences must fall on the actor; 
there is no abstract Fate to undergo them, and-:such reasoning as Cato’s is based 
on 4 metaphysical illusion when he says— 

“ Summum Brute nefas civilia bella fatemur, 

‘Sed quo fata trahunt virtus secura sequetur: 

“ Crimen erit superis et me fecisse nocentem.” 

| Lucan, Phars. ii. 286. 
The true maxim is “ causas non fata sequi.” Ib. iii. 308. 

t Spinosa makes this same remark (Eth. iv.68) but in an entirely different sense. 
He defines a ‘homo liber’ as “qui ex solo rationis dictamine vivit” (such as Adam 
before the fall, who of course could not know vice), and libertas as “ virtus seu 

L 2 
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What more than this foreknowledge of consequences Chris- 
tianity or any other form of faith can be either able or wishful 
to supply it is difficult to see. Even if we exclude the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election, (which is Fatalism in its worst shape, that 
of personification, wherein the Greek Fate is retained without 
its modifying hierarchy of deities, and is set up as sole and 
supreme ruler of the universe), we find it a well recognized 
doctrine that good actions and virtuous resolutions are among 
the good gifts which are from above and come down from the 
Father of Lights. ‘A man’s heart,” it is said, “deviseth his 
way, but the Lord directeth his steps.”* Now if men’s actions 
lie not in their own power it does not matter so far as respon- 
sibility is concerned whether they are “villains by necessity,” 
or “ fools by heavenly compulsion and by a divine thrusting on,” 
or “knaves, thieves and treachers by spherical predominance.” + 
There is no satisfaction in being told that one has either a 
“pouvoir prochain” or a “grace suffisante,” if the “grace 
efficace,” without which action is impossible, depends wholly on 
an external will.t 

Encouragement and blame are simply two natural forces 
which supply a great portion of the motives to action; and 
they owe their existence and force only to the universality of 
the law above mentioned. It is only because motives always 
produce their effect, that we use them ;§ anticipated effect being 
our motive in actions respecting others as in those respecting 
ourselves ; and therefore if action did not always follow motive, 
praise and blame would be not only useless but utterly impos- 
sible. As it is, the expression of pain or satisfaction at .the 


perfectio.” Tract. Pol. ii.§ 7. His meaning therefore is simply that where there 
is only virtue it is impossible to compare it with vice and thus to perceive it. But 
in the text the remark has a much wider meaning. 

* Prov. xvi. 9. Cf. Gen. xx. 6. See also Bain, Mental and Moral Science, 
p. 404. 

¢ King Lear, i. 2. t See Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales. 

§ “oiaxiZovrec ndovg ral duwg.” Ar. Eth. X.i.1. Cf. Plato, Legg. II. 662, 3; 
where he says that even fictitious pleasures and pains are better than none at all. 
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deeds of another and the giving advice from our own expe- 
rience and with a view to the benefit as well of him we advise 
as of ourselves and society, are the natural results of the social 
connexion of mankind and the power of expressing thoughts’ 
in language. 

Reward and punishment are merely exaggerated forms of 
praise and blame, and their only value as active forces lies in 
the effect produced by them on human action. Hence they 
are concerned not with the past but with the future. The past 
cannot be altered and therefore can afford no motive to action, 
except so far as it is liable to be repeated or has entailed lasting 
effects. So punishment is an act of self-denial on the part of the 
state; and assuredly relies on the law of human action which 
we have been pointing out; for there is no self-denial that does 
not hope for its reward. It is in fact, as Bentham well ex- 
presses it, an expenditure of capital in the hope of receiving 
good interest on the outlay. 

One more objection we must notice in conclusion, which is 
this: that by reducing the sequence of action and thought to 
physical laws, we are depriving man of his liberty, and making 
him a mere slave of circumstances. To this we answer :—was 
@ man ever considered a slave because he could not make a 
stone swim, or water burn? The true secret of liberty and 
power, whether moral or physical or political, lies in obedience 
to law. The law of nature is the true and perfect law of 
liberty, and by conformity thereto does man gainfreedom. For 
if action be in perfect harmony with nature, there are no obsta- 
cles to oppose it; and without obstacles there can be no sense 
of restraint; and what is freedom but absence of restraint? 


Therefore— 
“‘ Qui se volet esse potentem 
«“ Animos domet ille feroces,”* 


let him cease to be ‘ passion’s slave,’ and if any taunt him with 
having only changed masters, let him answer that the power to 


* Boethius, Cons. Phil, iii. Met. 5. 
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only intentional. In other words it follows on motives (plea- 
sures and pains connected by association with a previous state 
of consciousness) ; and as in many cases these pleasures and 
pains have been formed into particular combinations and have 
become organic, alarge proportion of actions spring from Emo- 
tions. We have seen too that all we know of the mind is a 
number of states of consciousness following each other accord- 
ing to certain laws. We may therefore say if we like that one 
causes another, (because a cause means only an invariable ante- 
cedent) ; but not that each can produce any other that it likes: 
in other words we may admit the existence of a will (if the 
word be thought valuable), if only we take care to confine its 
sphere of operations within invariable laws. Our conclusion 
therefore is that voluntary is identical with deliberate action; 
and that the will is ever the strongest or (more strictly) the 
resultant motive, or, in the words of Hartley,* “is simply 
that desire or aversion which is strongest for the present 


time.”+ 


* Theory of the Human Mind, p. 205. 

t In illustration of the difficulty which we have felt throughout in getting rid of the 
misreading of consciousness which the ignorance of ages has almost made organic, 
we may notice the confusion which this phantom of a will has introduced into the 
mind of even a man of science like Dr. Maudsley. After shewing that it is merely 
a conception of the result with desire of attaining it, no definite innate faculty, no 
entity apart from its manifestations, and that it has limits even narrower than those 
set by the senses; after even quoting Spinosa’s saying that the will and the intelli- 
gence are one and the same thing: yet after all he cannot rid himself of the idea 
that there is some occult influence distinct from the physical law of association 
which within certain bounds guides a man’s actions. The character, he admits 
(p. 181), determines the will in any particular act; but “the way in which the will 
does operate upon the character, or affect the ego, is indirectly, by determining the cir- 
cumstances which gradually modify it : we (he says, meaning apparently the wil}, nct 
the ego, in an entirely unphilosophical spirit) may place ourselves voluntarily in cer- 
tain conditions of life, but all the energy of the strongest will cannot then prevent 
some modification of character by them.” His notion here seems to be derived from 
Aristotle, who says, (Eth. III. v. 10) “ rot rovodroug yevicOat abroi aircon, ai yap 
wepi txaora ivépyetas rovovroucg mocovory:” and, rey Eewv ovvdiriot wwe abrot 
éoper (ib. v, 20), for “ ée rod évepyeiy epi Exacra ai tee yiyyoyrat;” but this 
is a vicious circle, for each évépyeca must depend on some previous f£é¢¢ (cf. ib. 17); 
and Aristotle only means that the immediate cause of action is internal, which we 
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He tells us that on first studying the matter he was embarrassed — 
by the mystery which seemed to be hung over the word ‘ moral 
obligation’ by previous writers, and that it was only after study 
that he discovered that it was really only an unducement of suffi- 
cient strength, and resulting in some way from the command of 
another. Yet even at last he retained part of the old mysterious 
prejudice, for how can the character of a motive be altered by 
its proceeding in any way from the command of another? How 
can that command affect us except so far as pleasure and pain 
are connected with obedience or rebellion? Paley himself says 
‘We can be obliged to nothing but what we ourselves gain or 
lose something by, for nothing else can be a violent motive’ 
tous. As we should not be obliged to obey the laws or the 
magistrates, unless rewards or punishments, pleasure or pain 
somehow or other depended on our obedience or contumacy, so 
neither should we be obliged without a similar motive to do 
right, to practise virtue, or to obey the commandments of God. 
It is difficult therefore to see how the command of another gives 
more authority than is to be derived from the instincts which 
he himself rejects as deficient therein. ‘ If,’ as he says,* ‘a man 
finds the pleasure of sin to exceed the remorse of conscience ; 
of which he alone is the judge; the moral instinct man, so far 
as I can understand, has nothing more to offer.’ What then 
has he himself to offer if a man finds the pleasure of sin to exceed 
the pain entailed by disobedience to the external command? It 
may indeed be the fact that particular kinds of motive only come 
from particular sources, but unlesswe can prove that those coming 
from a command are always the strongest, we cannot claim for 
them a position such as that implied by the word obligation, of 
being the highest or most universal motives. In a contest 
between two motives it is not the kind but the quantity which 
decides. For if two pleasures or pains be equal what does it 
matter where they come from? and if they be not equal, the 
greater, whatever its source, will always be the stronger motive. 


'* Tb. Bk, i. ch. 5. 
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occur in discussion, and to treat them synthetically indeed but 
not in a perfectly synthetical order. Hence it has been impos- 
sible to look at the subject from a historical point of view, and 
the connection between the various parts of our system con- 
sidered as a physical science necessarily appears somewhat 
confused. In order in some measure to remedy this want of 
perspicuity we propose in this concluding section to reconstruct 
very briefly and in outline the systematic formation of our moral 
nature. And since we are concerned principally with man, let 
us not trouble ourselves to consider how much of our descrip- 
tion is true of other animals besides him, but let us try to trace 
the total effect of human development upon the nature of man’s 
Good or Pleasure, which, depending on a relation between the 
organism and its circumstances, necessarily changes simulta- 
neously with both. 

Development or Organization has two sides: a generalizing 
and a specializing tendency. In the political world we recog- 
nize these in the centralization of government and the division 
of labour ; and the same law may be traced in all development, 
which at once separates and recombines, or (to use the somewhat 
misapplied phrases of Mr. Spencer) at once differentiates and 
integrates the material on which it works. Both these changes 
are In fact implied in the result which universally marks the 
presence of development, that what were once units have become 
members of an organism. Heterogeneity involves both the 
separation of unlike and the aggregation of like among the 
original units. In the evolution therefore of humanity there 
are two simultaneous processes, which we may call the General 
and the Special organizations respectively ; that of the race, and 
that of the individual. Again each of these organizations is in 
turn of the same nature with the whole of which they are parts, 
that is to say, each is in itself both general and special: and 
below this there are again similar subdivisions of ever increasing 
minuteness, into which a general survey like the present is 
unable to enter. 
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from the former as affecting primarily not the race but its indi- 
vidual members, as altering the moral relations of each man not 
from the side of the medium but through his own particular 
organism. It does not reach man through his circumstances, 
but guides history through man: and thus on comparing it with 
the former the very aspects of time seem interchanged, for what 
is young to each man is old to mankind, and the latest and 
youngest age to us is really the oldest to the universe. As 
Bacon says, “ antiquitas seeculi juventus mundi ;” or, as we might 
paraphrase it,—juventute sesculorum senescit mundus. Yet this 
evolution is but the correlative of that which we have been 
considering, and essential to its existence. Like the former, it 
has two correlative subdivisions ; which we may distinguish by a 
similar nomenclature as the General-special and the Special- 
special Evolutions respectively. 

By the first of these the different secondary states of con- 
sciousness, which form the groundwork of our mental nature, 
are gradually subordinated to each other, until the whole exist- 
ence is unified under a central government, which, by coordi- 
nating wide spheres of experience, gives birth to general ideas 
and speculative beliefs. With this central consciousness the 
individual identifies himself; and so much is this the case, that 
he has a continual tendency to attribute to it, as the ‘ ego,’ an 
absolute essence and individuality apart from its manifestations ; 

-an existence which has.as little warranty as that of an essence 
of humanity or of the spirit of a particular state, being merely 
a relic of crude metaphysical speculations arising from the con- 
venience of using general names in language. As humanity 
is nothing but its members, so the individual is nothing but his 
states of consciousness. 

The result of this unification of our secondary nature by the 
continued organization of ideas is the expression of the general 
relations so produced in philosophy. The effect of this upon 
the moral nature we have traced in our fourth section, and we 

* De Augmentis, Bk. I. 
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relations with the universe can be practically adjusted, or the 
degree of correspondence between him and his medium to any 
extent increased. Only by successive organizations of parti- 
culars is man able to attain to general relations, and only through 
his special faculties can he react outwards upon nature. Con- 
fining ourselves now to the sphere of morality, we find that 
among the many separate functions which are portioned out to 
special faculties in the progress of the intellectual division of 
labour, one is the application of the universal principle of action 
to various classes of cases, the determination of the proportion 
of pleasure and pain arising under certain well recognized com- 
binations of circumstances. In our first section we have seen 
how the working out of this function produces the different emo- 
tions, which are merely different combinations or organizations 
of associated pleasures and pains, each being suited to and 
created by its corresponding external conjunction of phenomena. 
We have seen too how by a still further evolution, special as 
regards the whole inner nature, but general as regards the 
moral, (what we might call a General-special-special evolution), 
these lower emotions are themselves subordinated to a higher 
organism which is gradually formed outside them, and so we 
ultimately arrive at one supreme emotion of emotions, in which 
we recognize our ideal of a Moral Sense, and of which the moral 
sense as we meet with it is only a foreshadowing. Under this 
perfect organization of our moral nature the correspondence of 
action and phenomena would be complete, and vice and evil 
would be entirely eliminated ; each emotion would be completely 
under control, and not usurp more than its appointed share of 
influence ; and thus virtue would be without a flaw and happi- 
ness without alloy. 

In this evolution of the moral sense as a central government 
in our active nature, we see an instance of the many interme- 
diate organizations which lie between the highest generality and 
the lowest particulars, at the existence of which we have already 
hinted, though into the details we have neither space nor skill to 
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enter. In this instance the origin of the special functional pro- 
vince was merely the association of certain pleasures or pains, 
with states of gdnsciousness not immediately producing those 
particular feelings. By this process the active or motor force 
is organized, first into the lower emotions, and eventually to 
the full extent of its domain into a supreme emotion called 
the Moral Sense. Moreover this twofold aspect of generality 
and speciality characterises not only the ultimate organism, 
but each of its divisions, the simpler emotions, and each of 
their subdivisions in its turn, so that each minutest organized 
centre is a miniature model of the central government. For 
human progress advances not by creation but by growth, not 
by miraculous transformation but by the imperceptible though 
irresistible workings of nature; and nature is never capricious 
or fitful in her work, nor is she limited by the narrowness of 
individuality, but she is ever toiling at once upwards and down- 
wards and round about on every side, and while she seems 
engaged on the sublimest masterpieces of majestic grandeur 
she is all the time pencilling with equal care the tiniest and 
most elaborate details. 

Such are briefly the results due to each of the various branches 
of the great human evolution in its respective sphere of opera- 
tion. Their meaning may perhaps be more clearly apprehended 
if we recapitulate also briefly the method or process whereby 
they are attamed. We have seen that the great law on | 
which all organic development depends is the law of Habit, 
whereby that which is usual or frequent becomes organic, and 
so a fresh starting point is reached from which the process of 
organization may begin afresh. Now in the mental evolution 
we call this Association; so that when certain states of con- 
sciousness often follow each other we say that they become 
associated together, meaning that each has a tendency to recal 
the other. When this association is very constant and has been 
often repeated, it becomes at last organic, and is henceforth 
an integral part of the constitution. When this stage is 
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reached, states of consciousness which formerly followed imme- 
diately on the second of the two associated feelings and on the 
first only by interposition of the second, come to follow im- 
mediately on the first. The step by which we used to pass 
disappears, and the passage becomes direct, or, as -we say, 
instinctive. Thus we are now ready for a further associative 
operation, and the same process in all its stages is repeated 
continually, the superstructure rising ever higher and higher 
and pressing firmer together the basement on which it stands, 
until the whole sphere of phenomena is completely organized, 
and the mind is a perfect image of nature. We have illustrated 
this process from the growth of the moral sense, a complex 
product of association built up out of the simpler emotions, 
which are in their turn mere compressed blocks of pleasures 
and pains, the raw material of the whole structure. 

That this is the true historical order of development we cannot 
indeed directly prove, because history cannot go so far back ;* 
but, just as it so often happens in cases where the most evident 
method of investigation is impossible that another springs up 
to supply its place, so here, though we cannot by the historical 
method find evidence as to the early steps of our mental evolu- 
tion, we are able in a measure to trace them backwards, and by 
watching the unravelling the web of nature to force it to con- 
fess the secret of its construction. For alongside of the general 
evolution of humanity, and subsidiary to it, there is continually 
going on a process of degeneration of individuals and fami- 
hes,t and it is in pathological phenomena of this kind that we 
must seek for verification of our evolutional theory. | 

Now taking the pathology of the moral nature or the phenomena 
of ‘moral insanity,’ we find that the commonest and least aggra- 

* Though as to the latest stages, (as in the case of the Moral Sense and such 
emotions as Avarice, Patriotism and the like), we have important corroboration of 
our theory both in history and in the artificial history derived from a comparison of 
the different stages of development observable among the various tribes of men 
now coexisting on the earth’s surface. 

+ Maudsley, pp. 247, 330. 
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of such inferiority to the average mental standard as to merit 
the name of insanity. As we come still lower down, we find 
that what we held to be the earliest and simplest emotions are 
the most stable of any. We seldom find an insane person 
incapable of anger or fear, and if we do so, we know it as a 
sign of perfect incurability. The higher stages may be some- 
times artificially superinduced by suitable treatment, (malforma- 
tion being naturally more difficult to deal with than deficiency), 
but the more elementary the results that are wanting the more 
hopeless is the prospect of inducing nature to complete her 
work. When finally we come to the very foundation of mora- 
lity, the feelings of pleasure and pain, we find no instance of a 
living creature, however degraded, in whom these primary 
sensations are wanting. Such a want would imply the absence 
not only of all development but of the fundamental properties 
of animal tissue, of life itself. Hence we find the pursuit 
of motive universal through all phases of insanity, though often, 
owing to the morbid functional derangement of the organs, 
and @ consequent imperfection in their correspondence with 
external phenomena, the baneful becomes pleasant instead of 
the beneficial, and the law of self-conservation is inverted into 
a tendency to self-destruction. 

Thus by observing the order of the disappearance of the 
various moral faculties we gain a striking confirmation of our 
theory as to their order of development, and the method whereby 
the laws of nature are continually imprinting themselves upon 
the mind. We must here however meet an objection that will 
doubtless be raised against part of our theory as stated above, 
and which might be expressed as follows :—‘ Is not this fancied 
process of development which consists in the rendering organic 
and unconscious of previously conscious links of association 
really an inversion of the true order as we find it in actual 
history? Is it not rather the fact that mental evolution pro- 
ceeds by the rendering conscious of what was before uncon- 
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scious, by the substitution of reason for instinct, and will for 
automatism ;* just as, for instance, Logic. is the conscious use 
of methods of reasoning which have been long used instinc- 
tively,t or as the present essay is an attempt to give a reason 
for the spontaneous dictates of the Moral Sense and other 
Emotions?’ We may remark that even from this point of view 
rules must be derived from truth and not truth from rules ;{ but 
apart from this, the difficulty when rightly understood is really 
a strong confirmation of our principles. We have already seen 
that the general evolution is dependent upon the special ; 
moreover, inasmuch as it has to use its results, it slightly fol- 
lows it in order of time, though necessarily keeping pace with 
-its advances. Now the consciousness of which the objector is 
here speaking as subsequent to the organization of the special 
faculties is that which is due to the general development. 

For when we talk of giving a reason for anything, we merely 
mean connecting it in our mind with other like things under a 
general law.§ But this is exactly the result of the general 
organization, the office of which is to settle the relations among 
the various special faculties, which without it are mere units 
unconnected together and incapable of mutual explanation. But 
even before the operation of this general organization men acted 
consciously enough (in the sense in which we have been using 
the word) ; they knew what they were doing: and inasmuch as 
they always acted with the view of obtaining pleasure, different 
special faculties had been gradually formed to apply this law to 

* So Cabanis (Rapports, i. § 1) says:—“‘ Nous commencons par agir: ensuite 
nous soumettons & des régles nos motifs d’action.” 

¢ As “all a rhetorician’s rules 

“Teach nothing but to name his tools.”—Hudibras, I, i. 88. 
So. Mr. Spencer (Psych. Pt. III. ch. i.) says: —“ Systematization is a mark of com- 
pletion in art and philosophy and science and language.” Cf. Bacon, De Augmentis, 
Bk. i. p. 460 (Ellis and Spedding). 
¢ Hudibras, L iii. 1357. 


§ Cf. Cabanis, Rapports, ii. § 8:—“ Nous n’expliquons les phenoménes que par 
‘leurs rapports de ressemblance ou de successions avec d’autres phenoménes connus.” 
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various sets of circumstances. Owing however to the imper, 
fectly organized state of their mind they did not perceive the 
relations that obtained among these different sets of circum- 
stances, and so they could not enunciate the general propositions 
by which we say we‘ explain’ the individual cases. Their expe- 
rience was in fact superficial or isolated, not organized or scien- 
tific; and the observed sequences on which emotions were 
founded were mere empirical generalizations unconnected as yet 
with each other or with any higher law. Nay the simpler of 
them were probably never observed (in any true sense) at all, 
imasmuch as they seem to have become organic before the era 
of the cerebral hemispheres. At any rate all these emotions 
soon become organic or instinctive, still remaining separate and 
unconnected with each other, until at last when the general 
organization spoken of above has made considerable progress 
their connection is discovered and for the first time they become 
what our objector calls ‘conscious,’ but what it would be more 
correct to call scientific. It is in fact by this misuse of the 
word conscious that the whole of the difficulty has arisen, and 
if we remember that the consciousness which precedes the in- 
stinctive stage is that of sensation, or at farthest, of perception 
or intention, (involving the classification of an individual action 
with other individuals, of objects into a class), whereas that 
which succeeds it is that of scientific reasoning, (involving the 
classification not of individuals but of classes, not of objects but 
of relations between them), the confusion will at once disappear.* 
For when we say that we explain an emotion or a faculty, we 
are classing, not the things previously classified, but the very 


* It is perhaps well to set forth the three meanings that can be given to the 
phrase a ‘conscious action.’ It may mean (1) passively conscious (the true sense), as 
walking or speaking or writing; or (2) actively conscious or intentional, as practising 
@ new gymnastic feat or learning a foreign tongue; or (8) scientifically conscious, as 
constructing a bridge or investigating a mathematical calculus. The same. action 
may be done in all three ways : (1) automatically or instinctively, (2) intentionally from 
rough observation, (3) deductively from general laws of science or philosophy. The 
confusion of the second and third meanings has caused the difficulty in the text : 
for 8 confusion of the first and second see above, p 42, 
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have stumbled upon a proof of its truth far wider than that 
which led us to adopt it, by shewing its derivation from a still 
wider principle, that of the identity of Good and Pleasure in 
general. In verifying the fact that action is determined solely 
by pleasure, as a law of human nature, we have discovered that 
it 18 but a part of a still wider law, the very widest of all, that 
on which depends the whole physical constitution of the uni- 
verse. Like Saul, we had lost our father’s asses, and in seeking 
for them we have found a kingdom; or like David, we were 
bringing parched corn and cheeses to strengthen our brothers 
' to resist the ‘ Philistine’ host, and lo! we have slain the great 
giant their oppressor, and have secured not only safety but an 
empire. Hence the relation between the two parts of our dis- 
cussion has been unexpéctedly reversed, and we are now in a 
position to look at our first part as a verification of the second. 
The general physical law which our late investigations have 
revealed may be finally accepted as true, because by our deduc- 
tive proof in the first part we have shewn it to be true in the 
only instance in which we are capable of directly testing it, that 
of ourselves in our present state of development. In the progress 
of that development such truths as these are the great agents, 
for what is truth but a more perfect correspondence between 
mind and nature, and what is development but the advance- 
mentof the same correspondence? Thus in a spirit of humility 
rather than of pride may we not confidently assert that this our 
Moral Philosophy, if only a single step in a single movement of 
the mighty march, is yet one forward irretraceable step, one in- 
tegral component part in the great natural evolution of the 
universe? And surely if the Good be once held up before him, 
man cannot choose but follow it; if the next landmark be 
shewn to him ahead, the sight cannot fail to quicken his steps. 


CHAPTER II. 
THEORIES. 


In the preceding chapter we have examined the relation of our 
philosophical principles to some of the more important moral 
phenomena, as manifested in the actual constitution of our 
moral nature and faculties; but there still remains another 
extensive class of facts, of which any moral system claiming 
universality must give a satisfactory account, and to this we 
now propose to turn our attention. The facts so demanding 
examination are the different opinions and beliefs that men have 
held from time to time in respect of the subject under our dis- 
cussion; and with regard to these beliefs as expressed in the 
theories of various philosophical schools our present system has 
a twofold duty. In the first place 1t must account for them as 
facts, for all facts are part of the truth of which it claims pos- 
session, and every portion of experience must be organized and 
harmonized with the rest; and in the second place treating 
them as systems of like nature with itself, it must either shew 
its supremacy by proving itself an organization of them all, 
and by pointing out the proper place of each in the common body 
of truth, or at once renounce its claim to a monopoly of belief. 
When we remember however that an opinion or belief is 
nothing but a reproduction of a certain portion of experience 
and can contain nothing which experience has not placed in it, 
we see that the two duties above mentioned really coincide, for 
if we shew that our system coordinates the whole of experience, 
it follows immediately from such proof, that it must reconcile 
all theories and moral systems, and be the organism of which 
they all are members. Hence if our last chapter could have been 
complete, if it could have embraced the whole sphere of moral 
phenomena instead of selecting only the more prominent, there 
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‘We may therefore henceforth treat it as a mere modification of 
the latter. 

Let us next see how the second of our present class of systems, 
the Rational, is capable of like resolution with the Casuistical, 
its form only being modified for the avoidance of a fancied dif- 
ficulty. In order to do this we must notice that the principle 
which characterises the class of systems which we are consider- 
ing, and especially the Moral Sense system as its best repre- 
sentative, whereby good is made a primary quality, involves 
not only moral anarchy, but also (what we consider a great 
truth) the so-called ‘relativity’ of good. edness and sweet- 
ness are affections of our senses, and we have no reason to 
assert their existence apart from our perception of them, or 
attribute to them any absolute essence. If Good then is per- 
ceived in the same way, it follows that Good also is ‘ relative’ 
to our faculties, or (more truly) has no existence in itself apart 
from its perception. Now to those who were horrified by the 
conclusions of Locke’s philosophy, yet were unable to refute 
them on their own’ ground, such a result seemed unworthy of 
the dignity and unchangeableness of morality, so they modified 
their system in such a way as to escape, as they thought, the 
necessity of so disagreeable a conclusion. The result is what 
we have called the Rational system, and its founder was Price. 
Wishing to avoid what he considered the dangerous tenets of 
Hutcheson, who, though by the introduction of a new ‘ sense? 
he had apparently avoided the selfish system which naturally 
followed from Locke’s principles, was still obliged to admit the 
relativity of its objects, Price was struck by the idea of eluding 
altogether the danger of Locke’s principles being true, by 
‘asserting that Good was perceived immediately indeed, yet 
not by sense but by reason.* By this Reason he means a 


*See Dugald Stewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 4th ed. p. 132. Stewart 
himself makes the same distinction, for he says we may call the faculty which 
perceives good, sense or reason indifferently, but we must remember that it is not 
a sense like smel!, because it reveals something outside us ; and so he thinks reason 
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difficulty to suggest it. These very philosophers, our oppo- 
nents, would have had no more need to write volumes to prove 
their theory than have psychologists to shew men that they 
have sensations of pleasure and pain. Nay, to be consistent, 
they ought to hold that their theory holds good of pleasure too, 
and that we know a particular sensation to be pleasant only 
because we see its connection with a general conception of plea- 
gure given to usa priori. That this inverts the whole order of 
truth need scarcely be noticed after all that has been said in 
former parts of this essay. In the order of nature law is 
indeed simultaneous with phenomena (not even there antecedent 
to them) for law and phenomena, as we know them, are iden- 
tical ; butin the order of knowledge (and this is what we are here 
considering) particulars are undoubtedly prior to universals. 
How can we possibly see the resemblance among three things, 
unless we first see the resemblance between two ? 

There is yet a third sense in which Reason has been some- 
times spoken of and held up as a moral faculty, but which must 
be carefully distinguished from the two preceding. In this 
sense it 1s the faculty of inference, or what is more correctly 
called reasoning or understanding, diévora as distinguished from 
voug. This is composed not of pure or single states of con- 
sciousness but of their mixtures and changes and relations ; and 
general ideas are in reality produced (from particulars) by its 
operation, though not as a creative source but only as an in- 
termediate instrument of conveyance. This faculty (to give it an 
erroneous name) is of course necessary to all knowledge or per- 
ception, which (as we have seen) depends on relations; and is 
in fact not in any way distinguishable from Association, which 
deals not with individual states of consciousness but with the 
sequences which regulate their succession. Reason therefore 
im this sense, or reasoning, cannot possibly be a receptive much 
less an intuitive faculty ;* it 1s not even a faculty at all, but 
only a general name for the machinery by which faculties are 

* See above, p. 60. 
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formed. Inasmuch therefore as it can apprehend or perceive 
nothing, it cannot possibly give to us an end of action, any 
more than a telescope can give sight to the blind;* and to 
refer to it our conception of Good is much the same as to 
imagine the Laws of Gravity heavy or the Laws of Motion to 
move. To assert therefore that Reason in this sense has any 
office in the determination of our ideas of Good involves a 
departure from the point of view of the school which we are 
considering ; for if general propositions about Good can be 
elicited from particular instances, good cannot be an indefinable 
and primary quality. For what is the effect of reasoning except 
to include particulars under a wider class, or in fact to define 
er explain them ?+ 

Hence we see that in whichever of the three senses above 
distinguished the word Reason be taken, its application brings 
no new fact into discussion, but is only an unsuccessful attempt 
to separate from the word sense the fancied difficulties by which 
it is embarrassed. The Rational school therefore in all its 
phases is, like the Casuistical, capable of logical resolution into 
that which we named first among the members of this class, 
and which we may now accordingly take as its true and only 
representative.{ It is therefore to the Moral Sense system that 

* Brown, Lect. Ixxvi. Hutcheson also saw the impossibility of deriving an end 
from a mere instrument like reasoning. We might as well try to create force by 
machinery, whereas we know that a machine can only distribute and organize the 
force which it receives, and thus hand it on to its ultimate receptacle. Both in 
machinery and in reasoning force is not only not increased but actually lost or rather 
wasted by friction, or in the latter case by radiation, in its transit. See App. 2. 

¢ Systems which allow the application of reasoning to the data of our moral 
faculties, so as to elicit from them general principles of Ethics, merge into the 
second subdivision of the next class, and fall under the criticisms contained in the 
succeeding section. The great characteristic of the school now under consideration 
is that it implies the impossibility of obtaining general principles of morality alto- 
gether, or of giving to Ethics even the shadow of a scientific treatment. 

¢t Ihave not thought it worth while to discuss separately another variety of the 
system, the Emotional system of Brown (Lect. lxxxii. &c.). ‘Certain actions,’ he 
says, ‘ excite when considered by us certain emotions of moral regard, and Good 
exists only in approbation,’—of which approbation he refuses to give further expla- 


nation. This theory differs from that of the moral sense proper only nominally, by 
N 2 
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we must now devote our attention, that we may determine its 
relation to our own, and its proper place in our supposed organ- 
ism of Moral Philosophy. 

Of this school Hutcheson is the most philosophical as Butler 
is perhaps the most popular representative. The points of 
divergence between the two are those in which the errors of 
Butler have been always recognized, and we may therefore take 
the two together, and examine the principal features of their. 
doctrine as compared with our own, confining ourselves to those 
which are fundamental and which best illustrate their point of 
divergence from our path. 

The first and characteristic article of the moral sense creed 
is that Conscience, or the emotion of approval and condemna- 
tion, is a primary and independent faculty, and the irresponsible 
court of moral appeal. Herein is its only real separation from 
our system: for in the latter the moral or central emotion is 
indeed. at the head of our moral constitution, but its authority is 
delegated not autocratic, and the rules which govern its decisions 
are therefore not ultimate but continually liable to revision. 
Now it is evident that this imputation of finality is just the error 
which is sure to occur on the first discovery or consideration of 
a new faculty, for men are ever prone both to glorify that which 
they feel proud of as their own invention and to think inexplic- 
able that which their knowledge is insufficient to explain. Just 
in the same way the list of chemical elements was for a long time 
the substitution of the word emotions for sense. Perhaps the name emotion is 
more philosophical, as separating more clearly the notion of perception from that of 
sensation; but sense does not properly (as we have seen) imply perception, and 
emotion is in fact nothing but a complicated sense. Brown’s object seems to have 
been to bring out the fact that virtue exists only in virtuous actions and has no 
absolute essence; but the opposite of this is not involved in the word sense. A sen- 
sation by itself is neither more discriminative nor more objective than an emotion, 
though perhaps in ordinary language it is the more liable of the two to confusions 
of this kind. In his wish to avoid such confusion Brown is right, but with mode- 
rate care the danger is not excessive and is perhaps a less drawback than the loss of 
suggestiveness occasioned by its avoidance. General notions of virtue are of course, 


as he clearly sees, given neither by sense nor by emotion immediately, but by means 
of reasoning working upon these. 
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much longer than that at present adopted, for until a substance 
had been actually resolved there was every reason to suppose it 
irresoluble. It is from this imperfection of their knowledge, and _ 
the consequent isolation of its results, that most of the difficul- 
ties of this school arise, and these are naturally neither few nor 
deeply hidden. How for instance is it consistent with Butler’s 
profession of aiming at the end of our whole nature, to substi- 
tute for that the despotism of one single part of 1b? How is it 
that any one faculty can have this irresponsible rule over the 
rest, unless its authority be intrusted to it by the whole or- 
ganism? Nor is this objection peculiar to the moral sense 
philosophy ; it is in fact fatal to all systems which base virtue on 
the satisfaction of one part of our nature to the exclusion of the 
rest, to the benevolent system of Leibnitz and to the sympa- 
thetic system of Adam Smith just as much as to that which we 
are now considering. Nature is nothing if not universal, and 
refuses to lend its name and authority to any one or more of its 
offspring unless by the unanimous suffrage and request of all. 

Another defect in this system, arising from the same source 
as the last, is that it leaves no room for the growth and educa- 
tion of conscience. If the faculty by which we perceive Good 
18 a sense like our other senses, its dicta can never be modified 
by reasoning or experience, any more than the man who is 
colour blind can alter his sense of sight though he may be well 
convinced of its inefficacy. Now this is directly contrary to 
experience, which shews that the conscience of an individual is 
m great measure determined by the age and country in which 
he happens to be born and bred ; that it is as much the creature 
as the creator of his circumstances and beliefs. This fact can 
be assimilated with the rest only by shewing how conscience is 
m reality a product of the other parts of man’s nature, and rules 
them only as being their most complete representative. 

There is yet a third defect in this moral sense school arising 
from the same want of observation, and from the attempt to 
supply such deficiencies, independently of experience, from that 
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ever accessible storehouse of ignorance, theological hypothesis. 
This is especially prominent in Butler, as at once a student of 
philosophy and a Bishop of the Church, but in some form or 
other is a necessary complement to the doctrines of the whole 
school. After professing, as Butler does throughout,* that 
morality may be known from nature, he holds that it does not 
rest ultimately upon this, but on the Will of God. “If the real 
“nature,” he says, “ of any creature leads him and is adapted 
“to such and such purposes only or more than to any other, there 
“is reason to believe that the Author of that nature intended it 
‘ for those purposes.” Hence utility, though coextensive with 
virtue, is not directly the ground of obligation. The utility 
shews what God’s will is, and on that will, which is right, the 
obligation rests. This is very like what Paley too says, that 
“virtue is the doing good to mankind in obedience to the will 
of God and for the sake of everlasting happiness.” They did 
not see either that to make morality depend on our ideal of 
right is simply to make it self dependent, or in other words to 
give it no foundation at all; or that it is impossible to separate 
the end from the motive, (the end bemg merely the general. 
motive), and that the will of God can be no motive to action, 
except so far as it affects our happiness, and that anything which 
we assert of it beyond such manifestations is pure hypothesis. 
To refer Good to the will of God rather than to the laws of 
nature is therefore, even if considered preferable, only a change. 
of name; it explains nothing, and leaves the difficulty ofa first 
cause just where it was. Butler himself seems to have seen 
this when he sayst that all our duties, internal and external, 
those of natural and revealed religion alike, arise out of our 
relations. It is therefore strictly not the will of God but our 
relation to that will on which the virtue of religion rests. But. 
a strict preservation of this philosophical point of view is not to 
be expected in a divine trained in the tradition of an absolute 
God independent of yet omnipotent over nature; and in Hut-. 
. © & gin Sermon IL. ¢ Analogy, Pt. II. ch. i., 
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cheson, who was a philosopher, the same inconsistency does not 
occur, though the deficiencies in his creed are only less apparent 
by his making no attempt to fill them up. 

Such are our principal points of difference with the morak 
sense school. The defects to which they point in that school 
arose; as we have seen, partly from the imperfection of their’ 
knowledge, and partly (in the case of Butler) from the filling up 
of the gap so left vacant from theological sources. The increase 
of knowledge since its birth has been partly positive and partly 
negative; or rather, the growth of positive knowledge has 
pushed outwards the sphere of conscious ignorance, and so 
removed to a still greater distance the regions of fancied know- 
ledge and of absolute nescience. Tle spread of science has left 
less room for the hypothetical dogmas of theology, and exiling 
them to,a more abstract region, has won the domain of moral 
philosophy for itself and its posterity for ever. The moral! 
sense school was nothing but the natural precursor of our pré- 
sent system, into which it merges by the simple application of 
fresh discoveries. The now well recognized law of evolution 
throws a new light over the whole subject, and shews the ptoper 
place of the moral sense as a derived and not a primary faculty.’ 
By it therefore the question of the nature of Good is carried: 
a step backwards, and when we see why the moral sense is to’ 
be obeyed we also see the limits within which its authority 
holds, and are able to revise its proclamations by a more com- 
prehensive and primary standard. This is all that science ever 
does. We stand in the same relation to the moral sense schook 
as present astronomical calculations to the Chaldean predictions 
of eclipses and conjunctions. Hutcheson and Brown observed 
the existence of a certain sense or emotion arising on particular 
actions and saw that by comparing its dicta we may make in- 
ductive maxims that certain special acts aré virtuous or bad : wé 
account for this, explain it, give a reason for it; but we must 
ever remember. that such reason and explanation is merely 
relative,.and that we are practically no nearer than: éver to an 
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with each other and with the rest of experience, tends to place 
laws above institutions, and science above the old crude maxims 
of tradition. The sovereign conscience and the sovereign monarch 
are alike curtailed of their old superstitious admiration and 
rendered subject to a new sovereign, law. Butler and Filmer 
represent that stage in the progress when the absolute auto- 
cracy of royalty becomes suspected and has to be justified by 
some attempt at argument. This is soon however seen to fail, 
and then, if resistance be prolonged, comes a French Revolution 
with its utter abandonment of authority, its sans-culottism, its 
scepticism, and its sophistry. After it comes a third era in 
which society and morality are replaced on their true founda- 
tions, not metaphysical hypotheses, but the laws of posi- 
tive experience. Then we obey conscience and king not 
because they are divine and can command our reverence, not 
bowing down in the dust before them as slaves before a despot, 
but because they are our own creations and the best that we 
can devise, because in obeying them we are at once obeying 
and ruling ourselves, obeying the only master whom it is no 
degradation to obey, and ruling the only kingdom which it is 
worth while to rule. So it was in the old Greek morality, with 
its dethroned and recrowned external polytheism, and so it is 
in modern also with its rejected and reinstated internal mono- 
theism. For Conscience or Duty is our Zeus, once King of 
Heaven ; and as the great god Dinos once drove out the latter, 
yet afterwards left him his vicegerent in common life, so has 
the great emperor of Dinos, Law, now forced Conscience to 
acknowledge his supremacy, yet content with such acknow- 
ledgment, not only confirms its power, but adds to it the 
weight of his own omnipotent empire. Both then and now 
yv@O ceavriy is the great key to truth. When we truly know 
ourselves we shall lose not: only irrational reverence hut also 
irrational aversion for our own creations. In the lines— 


“ Nullum numen abest si sit Prudentia, nos te 
“Nos facimus Fortuna deam, caloque locamus,” 
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if we change Fortune to Conscience, we have a motto for future 
morality. Hitherto we have worshipped Conscience as the an- 
cients worshipped Fortune, and to it as to the arbiter of our 
happiness have built many temples and sacrificed many victims ; 
henceforth we worship no longer, we only obey : but surely our 
obedience is none the worse for our conviction of its reason- 
ableness. | : 
With Hutcheson our agreement, as already hinted, is even 
closer than with Butler. ‘Moral philosophy,” he says, “ un- 
“ dertakes to lead into that course of life which is most in 
“accordance with nature,and most happy. All agree that Hap- 
¢ piness either consists in virtue or is to be obtained and secured 
by it: so the question is, what does nature order ? what is hap- 
*‘ piness ? what is virtue ?” These words, the motto of his trea- 
tise, might be adopted into our own essay, the results of which 
differ (as we have seen) from his only by the incorporation of 
later discoveries and by the avoidance of a few partial incon- 
sistencies which such discoveries have enabled us to reconcile. 
Our system then is merely the birth of time. It is an 
instance of the evolution which we have so often noticed, an 
organization (so far as we have yet gone) of the partial truths 
before suggested in the various unconnected systems of the 
past. Let us then next turn to a fresh class of these systems, 
and see how it too is incorporated in the new organization. 
Meanwhile however it may well check conceit in the philoso- 
pher when he sees himself to be merely the channel of the 
great evolution of knowledge, which passes through him half un- 
consciously, like an electric current through its wire, handing on 
the message of the past to the unknown and illimitable future. 


- § IL. Os Sysrems waice orrer aN EXPLANATION OF THE 
Narure or Goon. 
The second division of moral systems comprehends those 
which profess to give a definition of. Good, or, in other words, to 
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comprehend it under some more general conception. This class 
may in its turn be bisected into the scientific and theological 
schools; the one explaining Good and Virtue as phenomena, ~ 
and in reference to other facts of experience, the other ‘rele- 
gating them to the region of the unknowable’ among the 
attributes of an incognoscible Deity. These two species agree 
with each other and differ from those we have hitherto consi- 
dered, by offering some account or general principle, whereby 
one action is called good and another bad; this explanation 
being however in the one case real, in the other case verbal 
only. In the present section we propose to confine ourselves 
to the former of the two. . 

Here again we may make a further subdivision, which is not 
only useful for purposes of arrangement, but points to a funda- 
mental distinction of method, namely, that between the pheno- 
menal or scientific and the psychological schools of philosophy. 
For it is evident that actions may be looked at from two points 
of view ; either objectively as parts of the universe, or as mere 
products and affections of the consciousness of the actor. 
Action is indeed the meeting point of mind and matter, the 
channel of reaction of secondary on primary states of conscious- 
ness, & sensation following on an idea; hence it is the natural 
fighting ground for the champions of the two opposing empires, 
each of which claims it for his own inheritance ; and its domain 
is everywhere strewed with the relics and the battle trophies of 
their border warfare. The one school has taken its data from 
observation of the universe, from the physical laws and their 
analogies ; the other from the particular dicta of our moral con- 
sciousness: the one therefore regards Good as a law of nature, 
the other as a general conception attamed by comparison of 
the various decisions of our moral faculties. Neither side has 
disdained to use deserters from the enemy’s camp, or td 
strengthen itself by alien arguments; but the quarrel between 
them has never been reconciled, and the. breach is. only widened 
by mutual treachery. | 
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Now it has been already apparent that the great keystone of 
our own system is the inseparability of thought from its ob- 
jects. Ali that we know is our own states of consciousness, 
but in this consciousness we find two parts, the one modelling 
itself on the other, the one statical the other dynamical, the 
one capable only of being observed the other of being also 
influenced, the one independent the other dependent. The 
former as being unchangeable and original we look upon as 
external to the other, with which as the seat of perception and 
‘wil’ and memory we identify our own peculiar existence.* 
The laws of sensation are universal and absolute ;— 

“The eye—it cannot choose but see ; 

‘¢ We cannot bid the ear be still : 

* Our bodies feel where’er they be, 

“ Against, or with our will.” 
Thoughts on the contrary seem self originated, and follow 
each other in trains ever liable to modification and seldom 
exact repetitions of each other. It is easy therefore to see 
how we come to call one part of ourselves external, and the 
other internal ; but we must ever remember not only that this 
division is wholly mterior to our total consciousness, but that 
its members do not differ from each other even as various 
species under a common genus, but only in degree and perfec- 
tion, the one being a mere copy or model of the other. Now, 
in considering the gradual steps of this modelling process, or 
the various points of contact of our internal and external 
worlds, it is evident that we must direct our observation not to 
one of the reagents only, but to their mutual action and rela- 
tion. To take either by itself can at best give but a one-sided 
result: if we take only the universe, we forget that we are look- 
ing only at our perfecter selves, and that in attempting to 
apply an external standard to our actions, we are merely 
measuring one part of ourselves by another; while if we take 


® The question of the origin of our notion of an external world is too long to 
discuss here. See App. 3, and Spencer’s First Principles, § 43, 44. 
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only our moral faculties, we are not only unwisely restricting 
our sphere of evidence, but are considering as absolute a part 
of our nature whose sole existence lies in its relation to the 
rest. We might as well attempt to judge of the fidelity of a 
portrait by looking only at the original, or only at the picture, 
as to judge of the nature of virtue by the exclusive contem- 
plation of one of the terms of which it is the relation. 

Thus we may anticipate the principal defects of these two 
schools. The one naturally can supply no motive, because 
motive resides in our secondary states of consciousness, whereas 
it considers only the primary: the other equally naturally can 
give no reason, because reason implies adoption under law, and 
law lives in the universe.* The present essay has tried to 
remedy these defects by its conception of a derivation of our 
secondary from our primary states of consciousness, whereby 
Good which we know only in the former is traced to its origin 
in the latter, whereby in other words Good is shewn to be at 
once a Law of the Universe and a Motive to Action. We might 
therefore expect that the schools which we are at present con- 
sidering should have each worked out one side of our theory, 
and that the combination of the two should produce our present 
system. That this is true we will now proceed to shew, and is 
a considerable confirmation of the accuracy of our previous 
reasoning. | 

1. The appeal to nature as the source of Good, though it has 
had much attraction for philosophical minds as seeming to 
promise the dignity and universality of Science, has never 
greatly influenced practice. There are indeed many, hike Rob 
Roy, who “in the principles of things have sought their moral 
creed ;” but, like his, their creed is practically drawn up before 
its justification is sought in nature. The book of nature is in- 


* This applies equally to the Historical methed, which as we shall see is merely 
an extension of the Psychological. History can tell us what motives have influ- 
enced men, but science only can tell us why they did so. History is good so far as 
it goes, but we want to get beyond it. 
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in conformity with dynamical nature, or the Law of Evolution 3 
for this avoids on the one hand excess of generality, and on the 
other hand the danger of a vicious circle, such as is involved in 
the use of such words as perfection, excellence, or order, which 
evidently represent mere ideas of our minds and import into 
nature more than is found there. This is doubtless the defini- 
tion which would be made by a philosopher of this school, who 
was acquainted with the modern results of natural science, and 
to which we ourselves should have been led had we used this 
method of inquiry. It is infact one side of our own theory, 
for Good is with us merely the inner representation of the law 
of evolution, a state of consciousness of which that law is 
what we may call the external cause; and it may be thought 
that we might just as accurately talk of Good as consisting in 
conformity to this law as we ordinarily speak of bodies being 
heavy because they conform to the law of gravity. As to this 
we may remark that not only is such a mode of expression in- 
accurate, as reversing the true order of thought, in which the 
law of gravity is merely a relation between various peculiar 
states of our consciousness which we call heavy; but that in 
the present instance it would be eminently misleading, inas- 
much as evolution is an idea inseparably associated (as it pro- 
fesses) with the outer world, whereas Good, as influencing ac- 
tion, as in fact a moral power, must le at the source of moral 
action and have its roots in the internal life. 

This is in fact the objection which is universally and with 
good reason brought against these Natural systems of morality. 
They can give no account of motive or of obligation ; no reason 
why we should act in one way rather than in another. Sup- 
posing the laws of nature to be discovered, what is there to 
induce man to follow them? or even supposing this to be 
explained, why should we follow one rather than another? The 
use of such words as excellence or perfection is merely a beg- 
ging of the question, for they covertly postulate the very idea 
of admiration and approbation which they profess to explain. 
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states of consciousness of which it expresses the relation. Hence 
that a certain relation is the law of external nature we know in 
one way, and that a certain other relation is the law of imternal 
nature we know in another; and’ unless we can connect these 
two by the middle term (as we have done above by shewing the 
identity of the pursuit of pleasure with the physical law of 
action), the two extremes of Good and Nature cannot meet, and 
moral science is curtailed of half its existence, for either it is 
not moral or it is not science. When we find that the law of 
our motives is also a law of external nature, then and then only 
can we see Good in the universe, then and then only can we 
have a science of Hthics. 

The same criticism holds good of Kant’s moral system, which 
makes Good consist in the determination of the will by pure 
law apart from motive.* For it is evident that a man can will 
to follow a law only by liking or choosing to follow it, or in 
other words only because he is inclined so todo. Law therefore 
can act only through inclination, and hence such a notion of 
Duty as Kant proposes is void and self-contradictory. Kant 
saw that the will follows reason only partially because of the 
opposition of conflicting passions or inclinations, and fell into 
the erroneous conclusion that if we could abolish thege passions 
altogether we should arrive at a perfect will: whereas the real dif- 
ficulty comes not from the existence of inclinations, (for without 
them there would be no motive force), but from their imperfect 
organization, whereby is entailed an imperfect correspondence 
with phenomena. Hence arises ‘ ought’, which if the corres- 
pondence were perfect would be merged in ‘is.’ If a machine 
does not work well, the way to cure it is not to shut off steam, 
(which indeed reveals but is not the cause of its defects), but by 
a better arrangement of its material parts to endeavour to rectify 
the hitch in its working. To killa man destroys indeed his 


* In our theory of the will this is nothing but a contradiction in terms. To talk 
of the determination of the will apart from motive is the same as talking of the force 
of gravity apart from weight. ; 
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disease but destroys also that which is the only object of the 
cure; and if we try to improve will by abolishing passion, we 
improve it indeed but we improve it off the face of the earth. 

We have thus seen the consequences of attending only to one 
side of action, the phenomenal, to the exclusion of the mental, 
whereby certain systems become systems not of moral philosophy 
at all, but of natural philosophy called moral; let us now con- 
sider the result of the opposite error of attending only to motives 
without inquiring into their physical nature. From our point 
of view motives and phenomena are both parts of one conscious- 
ness, and have throughout a common nature, differing only in 
degree. The school however which we have just quitted looks 
at phenomena but not as motives, while that to which we now 
turn considers motives but not as phenomena.—The former is 
scientific, the latter is moral, but moral science lies only in the 
union of both. 

2. Under the class which now presents itself are included 
nearly all the modern utilitarian systems. The typical method 
which is their essence could not be more clearly described than 
in the language of Hume. ‘“ The hypothesis,” he says, “‘ which 
“we embrace is plain. It maintains that morality is deter- 
“‘mined by sentiment. It defines virtue to be whatever mental 
“action or quality gives toa spectator the pleasing sentiment of 
“‘ approbation, and vice the contrary. We then proceed to exa- 
‘mine a plain matter of fact, to wit, what actions have this in- 
“fluence: we consider all the circumstances in which these 
“actions agree, and then endeavour to extract some general 
“ observation with regard to these sentiments.”* This common 
property is determined to be utility, and so utility is shewn to 
be the standard of virtue. The method of Bentham is precisely 
similar to this. Speaking of the origin of the principle of 
utility, he says, “it is an act of the mind; a sentiment; a 


* Enquiry concerning Pnnciples of Morals, App. i. This is exactly the method 
we pursued in the first part of this essay ; and that part we have since seen to be 
only correlative to the second. 
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“sentiment of approbation ; a sentiment, which, when applied to 
“an action, approves of its utility, as that quality ofit by which 
“the measure of approbation or disapprobation bestowed upon 
“it ought to be governed.” “Is it susceptible of direct 
“proof?” he asks. “It should seem not, for that which is 
“used to prove everything else cannot itself be proved : a chain 
of proofs must have their commencement somewhere. To give 
“‘such proof is as impossible as it is needless.”* Again the 
same principle is upheld by Mr. Mill, who on asking the ques- 
tion, “ What is the proof of the doctrine of utility ?” answers,t 
“ As the proof that the sun is visible is that people actually see 
“it, so the proof that happiness is desirable is that people 
“actually desire it. No reason can be given why the external 
* happiness is desirable beyond the fact that each one desires 
‘his own happiness.” Lastly, Mr. Bain, in his new volume on 
Mental and Moral Science,+ says, “ There can be no proof offered 
“for the position that happiness is the proper end of all human 
pursuit, the criterion of right conduct. It is an ultimate and 
“final assumption to be tested by reference to the individual 
«‘judgment of mankind. If the assumption that misery and 
“not happiness is the proper end of life found supporters, no 
“one could reply for want of a basis of argument, an assump- 
‘‘tion still more fundamental agreed upon by both sides. If 
“ then it appears on making the appeal to mankind that happi- 
“ness is admitted to be the highest end of all actions, the 
“ theory of utility is proved,”—and this proof he allows cannot be 
given without qualification. 

Moral science then, according to all these systems, is wholly 
self-supporting, and (as admitted in the last quoted) the principle 
in which it centres is not only empirical but not even in accord- 
ance with unanimous experience. Hence the rules which they 


* Ib. I. 11: cf. ib. X. ii, 1, where he expressly identifies pleasure with the universal 
motive : “a motive is substantially nothing more than pleasure or pain operating 
in a certain manner.” 

t Utilitarianism, ch. iv, t p. 440, 
02 
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draw from it have no scientific accuracy ; they cannot be aff- 
liated to the great organism of knowledge, but rest merely 
on a common (not even universal) belief concerning certain 
isolated phenomena of life. Yet surely if there is no standard 
but that of popular opinion, we are led back to the old doubts 
of the sophists, and must recognize, in its most individualistic 
sense, the truth of their dogma, &vOpwroe¢ pérpov ardavrwy. The 
certainty and comfortable security of science is gone, and no 
writer can hold out any inducement to his readers why they 
should follow his idiosyncrasy rather than another’s. No man 
can henceforth dispute Lucifer’s “ divided empire with Heaven’s 
King :”* for “ Evil be thou my Good,” is at any rate a consis- 
tent principle of action. We can only each of us place as the 
motto of our theories and counsels the saying of Teucer— 

“Orw O& py rad’ éoriv iv yywpy didra, 

“‘ xeivocg Ta Keivou orepyéiTu, Kayw Tae.” * 

In order to verify these assertions a little more in detail, let 
us take Bentham as our example, as at once the most charac- 
teristic and the most complete representative of the school: 
and let us see first how far his principle justifies his criticisms 
of rival systems. Having assumed, as we have seen, that uti- 
litarianism is founded on a ‘ sentiment,’ and incapable of fur- 
ther proof, his next duty is to shew that this easy basis of 
common sense is not like the air we breathe, communis juris, 
but appropriated to the special service of his own peculiar 
system. Hence abhorring anarchy he proceeds to establish una- 
nimity by clearing the country of his foes. And first as to 
Asceticism, whose very existence is fatal to his assumption 
(which does not go far enough back to explain it), he is obliged 
to admit that his only objection to it is that it is never consis- 
tently followed, (though surely Christianity or any ideal system 
would fail before such a test): he therefore caricatures its prin- 
ciples and habits, and proceeds to dismiss it in a hyperbole. 


* Paradise Lost, iv. 108. ¢ Soph. Aj. 1037. 
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“ Let but one-tenth part,” he says,* “ of the inhabitants of this 
“earth pursue it consistently, and in a day’s time they will 
*“ have turned it intoahell.” And what of that ? is the answer. 
Your objection is merely a covert appeal to your own prin- 
ciple; for of course any system if followed consistently attains 
the result which it aims at, and if pain not pleasure be the end, 
a hell is just the very object of life. What reason can you 
give us why we should prefer heaven to hell, except your own 
authority ? and why should our judgment be inferior to yours, 
except that you happen to be in a numerical majority, which is 
a sign of prejudice not of truth, of what the world has believed 
in the past, not of that which it will believe in the future ? 
Bentham, however, not caring for an answer, proceeds to 
examine the principle of sympathy and antipathy. ‘ This,’ 
he says, “is a principle rather in name than in reality. What 
*‘ one expects to find in a principle is something that points 
out some external consideration as a means of guiding the 
“internal sentiments of approbation and disapprobation: this 
“ expectation is but ill fulfilled by a proposition which does 
“neither more nor less than hold up each of these sentiments 
“as a ground or standard for itself.”+ Now granting this de- 
finition of a principle, (though the distinction between external 
and internal is unphilosophical), how does his own principle 
fulfil it better than that which he criticizes? If utility 1s 
merely based upon the sentiment of approbation, how can it be 
an external means of guiding that sentiment? If the senti- 
ment creates a standard, surely that standard is no more to be 
relied upon than the sentiment which creates it; and all the 
objections which he urges against the sentimental standard 
recoil with tenfold vehemence upon his own, inasmuch as into 
it the additional insecurity of false calculation is introduced. 
If our standard of weight were nothing more than a generaliza- 
tion from the feelings produced by holding heavy bodies in our 


* Principles of Morals and Legislation, ii. 10. t Ib. ii. 12. 
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hands, and were not connected with and regulated by other 
general laws of nature, the weight of any particular object 
would be much better tested by taking it into our hands than 
by employing the more abstract standard. Yet this is the only 
objection which he makes, not to the principle of sympathy and 
antipathy alone, but to all other systems of morality whatever, 
which he says may be reduced thereto. “One account,” he 
says, “may serve for all of them. They consist all of them in 
“so many contrivances for avoiding the obligation of appealing 
“‘to any external standard, and for prevailing upon the reader 
*to accept of the author’s sentiment or opinion as a reason, 
‘and that a sufficient one for itself. ‘he phrases different but 
‘the principle the same.”* Thus does he write his own damn- 
ation, and hold up to ridicule his own short-comings. For how 
does his own method differ from that which he satirizes? ‘I,’ 
he practically says, ‘and many others approve of utility; 
‘therefore utility is the proper principle.’ So his opponents 
have only to answer “mutato nomine de te Fabula narratur,” 
and he is shewn in his true colours, not as a straightforward 
enemy, but as a foolish blind deserter who thinks he is fighting 
the foe, while all the while he is falling foul of his own party. 
Yet seeing what Bentham saw, it is curious that he should have 
been content with his own system. For all such must be, as 
he himself shews, either anarchical or despotic ; and he at most 
only substituted for the old autocratic wise man a new kind 
of despotism, and that the worst and most tyrannical of any, 
the despotism of the majority. With this error both his moral 
and his political doctrines are infected: he professes to give 
liberty, but he only gives a more extensive power of taking it 
away. Law not despotism is the only remedy for anarchy, and 
as Bentham can give no law, his system remains anarchical. 
When one man has said ‘I like this,’ and a second ‘I don’t,’ 
what more does his principle offer them to say?t For one 


* Principles of Morals and Legislation, ii. 14. t Ib. i. 14. 
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man can prove his opinion to be better than another’s only by 
appeal to a more general law of experience, so if this be denied 
what right has he to thrust his own belief down the throat of 
the other ? 
“ Qui tu gallinae filius albxw 
“Nos viles pulli nati infelicibus ovis ?” 

Thus Bentham, while shewing the invalidity of the moral 
sense as taken by itself, yet himself appeals to it as the only 
ground of morality.* This fundamental error of method en- 
tails many defects in the resulting theory. Like all other sys- 
tems based on the psychological method, he leaves out of 
sight the principle of correlation between organ and function, 
or of correspondence between organism and medium. Like 
Kant and Butler, he takes his own mind at a particular time of 
life and under particular circumstances as a symbol of the uni- 
versal mind of mankind in all countries and under all combi- 
nations of external force. Mr. Mill says, in speaking of Ben- 
tham,* “ Morality consists of two parts. One of these is self- 
“education: the training by the human being himself of his 
* affections and will. That department is a blank in Bentham’s 
‘system. The other and co-equal part, the regulation of his 
“outward actions must be altogether halting and imperfect 
“without the first :—for how can we judge in what manner 
“many an action will affect even the worldly interests of our- 
“selves or others, unless we take in as part of the question its 
** nfluence on the regulation of our or their affections and de- 


* Brown (Lect. lxxviii) makes this same remark concerning utilitarian systems : 
“ They do not profess to account for the origin of our moral feeling, but proceed 
on our susceptibility of these as an undoubted principle of the mind :”—and also 
shews that Adam Smith’s theory rests on the same foundation (Lect. lxxxviii): 
“ The feelings with which we sympathize are themselves moral feelings or senti- 
ments : or if they are not moral feelings, the reflection of them from a thousand 
hearts cannot alter their nature.” Bentham and Adam Smith, though making 
different attempts to conceal their common hypothesis, rest really on the same basis; 
and any criticism applied to it in the one case has exactly the same force in the 
other. 

¢ Essays, Vol. i. p. 363. 
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“sires?” The same is as true of his Political as of his Moral 
Philosophy, for this is grounded merely on an analysis of the 
state as he found it, without inquiry either into its antecedents 
or into its physical or social medium. 

Not only however does he neglect to inquire into the history 
and education of individual men and societies, but, what is still 
more important, he has no conception of the great evolution of 
man and society in general, in which alone, as we have seen, 18 
to be found the true explanation of their present condition. 
He is therefore unable to reconcile the end of the individual 
with the requirements of society ; to find a locus standi for the 
unselfish virtues. “It cannot but be admitted,” he says,* 
‘that the only interests which a man at all times and upon all 
“‘ occasions is sure to find adequate motives for consulting are 
“his own. Notwithstanding this there are no occasions in 
“which a man has not some motive for consulting the happimess 
“of other men. In the first place he has on all occasions the 
“ purely social motive of sympathy or benevolence: in the next 
*‘ place he has on most occasions the semi-social motives of love 
* of amity and love of reputation.” Now that he holds these 
motives to be so, partly at least, by the pleasures and pains which 
they involve is evident from his Table of the Springs of Action, 
where we find the Interests of the Heart, the Closet, and the 
Trumpet each occupying a separate category among pleasures. 
But how do these pleasures arise? and if they are not in them- 
selves ‘adequate’ what is there to make themso? If they 
differ from the ordinary personal pleasures, how do they come 
to be motives at all? For individual pleasure is his only con- 
sistent starting point, and he can admit no duty except duty to 
self. For that the state consists of nothing but its members, 
and therefore that private ethics must include political as the 
greater the less, Bentham clearly sees:t+ hence it follows that 
such virtues as Justice and Benevolence cannot be given by 
the state (because the state could only derive them from its 


* Principles of Morals and Legislation, xix. 7. t Vid. ib. xix. 8. 
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members) but must rest for their ultimate basis on individual 
morality. Hence in his theory there is no adequate support for 
these virtues, and consequently he makes an apparent confusion 
between the ends of Ethics and Politics. He takes as his prin- 
ciple the Greatest Happiness of the Community, whereas all that 
he proves is the principle of Individual Selfishness, and he has 
not in any way shewn whether or how these two coincide. For 
he does not even pretend to assert that such a principle as that 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number is enunciated 
by the intuitive sentiment of all mankind, seeing that such an 
assertion would be as ridiculous as an attempt to prove the law 
of attraction from the same source; but it is only at most the 
principle of personal utility that he thinks thus intuitively 
demonstrated. So there isa great gap in his system, which 
must thus fall to pieces; there is a link wanting in his chain, and 
all that hangs on it must thus fall to the ground.* It is only 
really possible to fill up this gap and to supply this link by 
tracing, as we have attempted, the genesis of society and the 
gradual evolution of the social affections. We are thus enabled 
to perceive how such emotions as Justice and Benevolence have 
become by gradual organization as much productive of imme- 
diate pleasure as the original more simple emotional states on 
which they were founded; so that in satisfying them a man is 
really fulfilling his own interests and furthering his own evolu- 
tion. The ends of Ethics and Politics then become really iden- 
tical,—for Politics is merely an art of which Hthics is the ruling 
science. But with Bentham this was at best only a hypothesis: 
his conclusions were not warranted by his premises. 

This inconsistency in the system of Bentham, an inevitable 
result of his method, has been remarked by several of his fol- 
lowers, (we have already quoted Mr. Mill’s criticism), and in 
order to remedy it, a partial change of method has been proposed, 
which, while avoiding the extreme narrowness of the former, is 


© The chain is not only broken in two, but its upper end is not attached to any 
holding support. It is nothing but two bits of cobweb floating in the air. _ 
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still based on the same foundation, and patches rather than re- 
constructs. This modification is called the Historical Method, 
which while still considering the actual motives and sentiments 
of men as the ultimate facts upon which a science of Ethics 
is to be built, does not confine its observation to the present, but 
searches history for the fossilized remains of bygone motives, 
so that by comparing those of different ages and countries it 
may better arrive at such principles as shall not be formulas 
indigenous to a particular soil or race but coextensive with the 
whole of human action. Now this is an excellent extension so 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. We want not 
only to take a comprehensive survey of human opinion and 
sentiment, but to go beyond these altogether to their origin in 
physical nature; we want in fact to make morality a science 
and not a mere bundle of empirical maxims: and this we 
cannot do, if by hypothesis its laws are purely self-contained 
and isolated from the rest of nature. The Historical method 
therefore, though exceedingly valuable as a substitute for expe- 
riment, as both giving suggestions and verifying hypotheses, as 
in fact a very useful instrument of observation, cannot be ulti- 
mate ; for though observation is ever necessary to the beginning 
of science, it is eventually superseded by the scientific laws in 
which its results are formulated and set in their due place in 
the universal organism of knowledge. Thus the history of 
eclipses and occultations was useful so far as it went, but merely 
as a means to the science which was to be founded on it, and 
the new particulars to be deduced therefrom. History can 
collect facts and get them ready for use, but science only can 
use them. History can tell us the laws of human action, but 
science only can explain them by connecting them with laws 
still more general, those of universal nature. So far therefore 
as the Historical method helps men to recognize a growth 
in human nature, whereby the present age is seen to be the 
product of the universal past and the parent of a boundless 
future, so far as it enables them to see that the end of man 
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varies with his nature, and is borne onwards on the crest of the 
advancing wave of humanity,—so far we are entirely at one 
with it: but if it refuses to recognize a wider principle under- 
lying all this, a principle which looks at this human evolution 
merely as a phase of the great evolution of nature, we must 
object to it that it is a mere expansion of the old dogma of the 
Sophists, a new gigantic engine of tyranny whereby the dead 
prejudices and ignorance of the past are called up to enforce 
the edicts of their successor. History employed in the service 
of despotism to chain men’s spirits by the memories of past 
obedience is a noble weapon turned to self-murderous uses. 
The history of the past employed to thwart the history of the 
future is like an argument to prove the uncertainty of reason- 
ing, or like the wind and rain cajoled into building a house 
which is only meant to resist their own attacks. Thus this 
method if it pretends to be ultimate becomes no longer useful 
but obstructive, and the half recognition of evolution becomes 
a barrier to its own progress. 

The Historical method therefore, as at present misconceived, 
is merely a modification of the Psychological, and its real use- 
fulness and dignity are ill employed in propping up a fallen 
system. Still we may hope that those who study it will be led 
by it beyond itself, and will learn to view it in its true position. 
For why should our historical researches stop at an arbitrary 
era? True History is not the history of man alone but the 
history of the universe, of which he is but the latest product. 
But in its ordinary meaning it is only the servant and forerunner 
of science. Sir Isaac Newton would never have made a science of 
astronomy if he had confined himself to the history of previous 
speculations: and so it is also with morality. The Historical 
method can never make a science of Ethics, it can only at most 
arrive at a principle of general belief.* 

* There is another use of the Historical method not touched upon in the text, 


because principally important in Applied Ethics. This is the discovery of the 
general principles of Ethology or the formation of character. Here it is compara- 
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‘What then,’ it will be asked, ‘is there more certain than 
general belief?’ Nothing, we reply, except universal belief, 
and this is the strongest evidence that we have. But these two 
are not identical, for a belief may be general yet not universal ; 
it may be a fact without being a scientific fact: it may be em- 
pirical, isolated, unconnected with others, whereas science 
implies the union of one belief with another, and of all under 
a general organism, and no belief which is not a member of 
that organism can be truly called universal. Such a principle 
then as the identity of Good and Pleasure may be shewn by 
the Historical method to be a general as it may be shewn by 
the Psychological to be a particular belief, and yet it is not 
thus scientific, because it is not connected with the other coor- 
dinate general beliefs which are treated of by the various 
members of the family of sciences. Without this connection 
therefore it cannot be proved to be universal, and to effect this 
connection the Historical method (like all the others which we 
have been considering) fails. It may prove that pleasure is the 
universal motive to action, but to shew why this is so we must 
have recourse to another method, the Physical or Physiological, 
which carries us back the necessary step further and connects 
Morality with Physical science. By means at last of this 
method the facts of Ethics occupy no isolated position, but 
become members of the great organism of knowledge. Thus, 
as in all evolution, what were once scattered ganglia, with sepa- 
rate apyal, become gradually connected first into a few local 
centres, and eventually into one organized body with a single 
alm and united under a central government. 

It will be noticed that the two classes of systems which we have 
just been considering correspond by analogy to those of Reason 
and of Moral Sense respectively, which we discussed in the 


tively more indispensable, owing to the present imperfection of the corresponding 
part of Physiology; and in this field, or indeed in any other, we should be the last 
to discourage its efforts, if only such efforts be regarded in their true light, as good, 
not as an ultimate end, but as a means of establishing scientific laws. 
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preceding section. On the union of their two opposing methods 
our present system is based, having gone back to a principle 
which comprehends them both. Thus it has attained beyond 
its predecessors a new correspondence between the outward 
laws of nature and the inward laws of mind, and it may there- 
fore claim to represent a new advance in the evolution of life. 
For if life be held to consist in a correspondence between inner 
and outer sequences, it can only be extended through know- 
ledge modifying action; and therefore the higher and more 
perfect the morality, first theoretical and then practical, the 
more complete will be the whole life, and the higher will be 
the stage of Evolution reached. Now where before there was 
no such correspondence but at best only an imperfect analogical 
imitation, our system has made the correspondence perfect, and 
therefore our morality must have more life and more reality than 
its predecessors. And this new correspondence of man and 
nature is effected, like all other, by a completer organization of 
human knowledge through the including under the central or- 
ganism of a law previously separated from it, whereby the mind 
becomes a more accurate reflexion of the complex picture of 
external nature in accordance with the process of that mighty 
evolution of which this our moral system is a phase. 


§ If. Or Tuxronocican Systems. 


The principal defect of the last subdivision of systems which 
we examined was that they give no reason for the difference 
between Good and Evil, that they take what in other cases we 
know to be an arbitrary and untrustworthy basis, and rely on 
this as the whole foundation for their building. Like the moral 
sense school, of which they are indeed merely a variety, they 
arrogantly lay down an impassable limit to man’s knowledge, 
refusing to admit his community of nature with those below 
him in the physical scale, and choosing for him the lowest rank 
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in an ideal aristocracy of ‘reason,’ rather than his hereditary 
supremacy over the natural universe. Human curiosity how- 
ever can never be restrained even by human conceit within 
artificial bounds, and hence when inquiry is denied, it flies to 
hypothesis. It is the misfortune of moral philosophy to be 
more exposed than any other sphere of knowledge to this 
method of treatment, seeing that its complexity and difficulty 
renders such an artifice at once more alluring and less easy of 
refutation. For before the late advance in physiological science 
it seemed well nigh a hopeless task to affiliate the intangible 
phenomena of morality to any of the well marked families of 
science, and therefore those who wished for both a complete and 
@ consistent system were driven forth from the region of ascer- 
tained fact into the unappropriated atmosphere of surrounding 
ignorance. Some such attempts at evasion of difficulties we 
have already noticed in the last and preceding sections, buti 
these have been only partial, and have been based at least upon 
a misinterpretation of actual evidence. But there are other 
wider and deeper deficiencies, which these systems have been 
content either to avow or to leave unnoticed, as entirely inex- 
_ plicable by the data on which they are founded. Such for in- 
stance is the general connection of morality and the universe, of 
motive and reason, and the relation between the various parts 
of knowledge ; questions which can be thoroughly solved only on 
an ideal basis of science (such as that sketched in a former sec- 
tion),* and of which systems which are not founded on science 
at all must be altogether ignorant. There have been however men 
boasting philosophy who, not bearing to endure or rather to 
confess such ignorance, and yet abhorring the labour of scien- 
tific inquiry, have ventured on a loftier flight, and by their very 
boldness have achieved the reputation of success. For so inex- 
haustible are the treasures of that enchanted storehouse in which 
they have sought the remedy of their ills, that at its doors the 
ragged in theory and the naked of dogma never yet knocked 
*Chi.§ 4. 
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in vain, but have ever received without labour or price ells 
enough of supernatural texture to patch their threadbare 
places and to hide their nakedness from curious eyes, nay, to 
make them strut before the ignorant multitude as kings and 
princes of philosophy clad in the royal purple of inspiration and 
divinity. ‘ Right and wrong,’ say they, ‘depend on none of 
‘your petty natural laws ; they are higher and more immutable 
‘ than the universe itself, for they spring from the very nature of 
‘God, and this nature we are empowered and ready to explain.’ 
So they vaunt them in their easily won finery, and look with 
scorn on the poor toilers after truth whose clothes are often 
tattered and whose hands are dirty from the labour and 
struggle of their life; yet these, though despised and taunted, 
are yet like the disguised fairies of legend, who, by a single 
wave of their wand, make vanish all the magic splendour of 
enchantment and reveal anew the tatters of the beggar. 

Yet philosophy should ever be very tender with religion ; 
for therein it sees its own future, the chaotic nebula of unas- 
similated matter from which its future planets must be rounded. 
And though the far distant country to which the eye cannot 
reach with clear vision be peopled with imaginary details of 
beauty, yet the main outlines may be fairly traced, and the 
minor errors may easily be corrected on a nearer approach. For 
Philosophy is like a vessel sailing through an ocean, whose 
crew can only see a limited distance before them, but are ever 
filled with desires and fancies of their future path. If men ask, 


‘¢ Where is the land to which the ship would go ? 
“ Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know.” 


But in the distance dim gigantic forms loom for landmarks of 
their course, and on the horizon gleams the “ dim religious light” 
which beckons them onwards to the sun. Man stands as it were 
in the middle of two mirrors, one convex and the other concave, 
in one of which he sees his own magnified image in the future, 
and in the other his pigmy miniature in the past. Yet after all 
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it is himself alone that he sees throughout ; the glasses can only 
magnify and diminish, they cannot add or take away, and if they 
alter the relative arrangement of parts, it is only because they 
are out of focus or inaccurate. Thus Religion can create no new 
conception, but must derive all its materials from philosophy. 
Imagination must be built on fact, hope on memory, religion on 
experience ; and whatever there is in the result of different na- 
ture to the elements must be mere words—either meaningless 
or contradictory. Therefore theological or ideal systems of mo- 
rality can introduce no new element, and what at first seems 
strange will soon be recognized as some well known shape dressed. 
up in brighter colours and endowed with more majestic propor- 
tions. In discussing therefore such systems we have to deal with 
no new class of principles, we can meet no obstacle that we have 
not previously encountered. If any such seem to rise before 
us and summoning our courage we make trial of its nature, we 
shall find it yield impalpably to our strokes, and only to elude 
us because it has not sufficient existence to be slain. Like the 
phantoms in a dream, it turns out to be the ghost of some 
unnoticed wish or terror,—“ materies vatum falsique piacula 
mundi.” 

In order to verify these remarks and to fix our meaning, let 
us take as our example the popular theology of the day, and 
Dean Mansel as its most philosophical representative. The 
principal characteristic of this philosophy is, as we have hinted, 
that while adhering to the fundamental principles of the 
psychological school, it is not blind to the great deficiencies of 
that school, but attempts to remedy them by recourse to theolo- 
gical hypotheses. Thus, for instance, Dr. Mansel clearly shews 
that the conception of Duty which Kant made the absolute rule of 
moral action as possessing the inherent power of a ‘ categorical 
imperative ’ is really destitute of such authority, inasmuch as it 
can be traced no further than itself, or in other words because 
no reason can be given for it. It really, as he sees, fails to dis- 
tinguish itself from pleasure, for disobedience to its behests 
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entails at most nothing but loss of pleasure. Instead however 
of recognizing in it a mere metaphysical abstraction of motives, 
with no separate existence of its own, he takes its existence for 
granted and proceeds to account for its origin, apparently 
thinking that to make a single unproved hypothesis is an error 
indeed, but one which may be easily remedied by piling up 
others upon it, and that Kant failed not because he wandered 
from experience, but because his wanderings were too timorous 
and unsystematic. Obligation, he thinks, cannot really be ex- 
plained except as emanating from a superior, who by rendering 
men accountable to himself creates in them the conception of 
Duty : hence it follows that virtue depends on the relations of 
man to God, and that religion is the only sphere of morality. 

Now we have already seen in criticizing Paley’s notion of 
obligation, that this conception of a Divine command can add 
nothing new to the notion of Duty or Virtue, but can only 
dress up the old motives under new forms. Disobedience, 
whether to a law or to a lawgiver, can only entail the necessity of 
taking the consequences, and if the consequences are the same 
in each case, how can it matter to the delinquent from what 
quarter they come?* There are indeed motives specially. 
powerful in the case of a personal command, such as respect, 
and love, and gratitude; but these are made out of exactly the 
same stuff as the rest, and differ from the ordinary prudential 
emotions, not as being composed of something different from 
pleasures and pains, (else they would not be motives at all), but 
as containing these elements in different proportions and com- 
binations. Their motive power is estimated only by their plea- 
sure power, and if the total amount and direction of active force 
be the same in two cases, the work done 1s also the same what- 
ever be the source of derivation. 

Obligation then or Duty, when strictly analysed, means 
merely a very strong motive, or rather perhaps a very compre- 
hensive motive. At any rate if it be a motive at all (and if not 


* Cf. Dugald Stewart, Active Powers, II. vi. 
P 
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we have nothing to do with it) it must be something composed 
of pleasures and pains. Hence it is evident a priori that neither 
the deepest theologian nor the most enthusiastic devotee can, if 
brought to the test, hold out any other inducement to virtue 
than that of pleasure to the actor; and to verify such a conclu- 
sion we have only to appeal to their maxims and mode of teach- 
ing. Most churchmen, though holding a perhaps reasonable yet 
generally unreasoning aversion to Paley, practically illustrate his 
doctrines in their teaching, for their arguments to virtue are little 
more than a series of tableaux representing the happiness of 
the good and the misery of the wicked, first in this world and 
afterwards in the next. It is indeed to the latter portion of 
this picture, to their monopoly of the hopes and terrors of immor- 
tality, that nearly the whole of their influence is due ; for whom 
would they induce to do good and shun evil if heaven and hell 
were interchanged, or if the wicked man were allowed even 
as great a chance of immunity in the next world as he has in 
the present? And the very vagueness of the prospect enhances 
its awfulness, for the details being left to each man’s imagina- 
tion, he fills them up in those colours which are to him the 
most glowing and powerful; and the whole is then looked at 
through the glass of infinite duration, which makes even the 
most trivial object gigantic and the minutest motive irresist- 
ible. This undefined foreboding of a future life, this awful 
belief that men have “ esse aliquid manes et subterranea regna,” 
is the great stronghold of religious influence, and by it the 
familiar forms of prudence are so veiled in a gauzy dress of 
imagery and unreality, that under the names of piety and devo- 
tion they seem far elevated above the ordinary forms of plea- 
sure-born emotion, and at length, in pride of their fine dress 
and the adulation of their worshippers, allow themselves to be 
set up in opposition to their own parents and relations, whom 
they anathematize as base-born and ignoble profligates, and 
bombard with all the artillery of heaven. 

Yet methinks I hear one of my readers exclaim, ‘ Ah, but 
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‘how cruelly and unjustifiably, in drawing so ignoble a picture, 
‘do you misrepresent true Christian virtue! Selfishness may 
“be indeed the guide to the natural heart of man, which is in- 
‘capable of a higher feeling, but with the true followers of 
‘Christ His love constraineth them to all virtue,* by whose 
‘goodness alone it is that our duty and happiness coincide, 
‘seeing that for those that love Him He hath prepared such 
‘good things as pass man’s understanding,—and for them that 
‘reject His love what punishment can be too severe, what hope- 
‘lessness too unending? In serving God we think neither of 
‘hope nor fear, but only how we may please Him to whose 
‘favour we owe our life and breath and all things? To this we 
answer,—Lven granting your position, that true virtue springs 
from love to God, your motive to any particular good action is 
after all only the satisfaction of this love, and an action done 
from love or gratitude to God is exactly similar to one done 
from love or gratitude to man, the origin of which, from an 
association of pleasures and pains, we have already considered 
in a former part of this essay. We can love God only so far as 
He is an idealization of man, and in the satisfaction of this love 
lies one of the purest pleasures of humanity. Hence itis part of 
the picture of heaven that “ we shall be for ever in the presence 
of the Lord.” This last fact is also a witness that no earnest 
love can rest wholly on the past. ‘Even in the most unselfish 


* Rom. v. 14. Sometimes this is put in the form of ‘ Do all for the glory of 
God;’ but apart from the objection that we aim at God’s glory only because we love 
Him and that therefore God’s glory can affect us only through His love, it is diffi- 
cult to sce any real meaning in the expression ‘the glory of God.’ For glory lives 
in the atmosphere of man’s social and political relations, in his fame and estimation 
among his fellows ; but who are the fellows of God? “To whom will ye liken 
me, or to whom shall I be equal ? saith the Holy One” (Isa, xl. 25; cf. Dan. iv. 35), 
Surely * God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that He is Lord of 
‘¢heaven and earth,” cares not what men or angels think of Him, “ as if he wanted 
“‘ anything, seeing that he giveth to all life and breath and all things” (Acts xvi. 
24). The glory of God therefore must mean either the pleasure which God feels 
in obedience, in which case it acts on us only through love, or the pleasure which 
we ourselves feel in contemplating the exaltation of our own ideal, in which case it 
is still more immediately only a form of our own gratification. 


r2 
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‘love,’ says Aristotle, ‘the person loved must retain his nature. 
‘If he remain in the sphere of common intercourse his friend 
‘will wish him every blessing consistent with his own happi- 
‘ness, but if he be removed into an inaccessible region he at 
‘once becomes an uninteresting object !’* Similarly the love of 
God depends upon His remaining in the same relation to man, 
in other words upon His still having power to do him good or 
harm. An incommunicable Epicurean deity could never be the 
object either of love or gratitude. Hence in this love there is 
insensibly mixed an anticipation of future benefits to be de- 
rived from it, though on this very account it tries to persuade 
itself of its pure unselfishness. Like the expectant heir who 
wishes his attentions to appear prompted not by expectation 
but by love, so men, forgetting the omniscience of Him they 
serve, have never been able to resist the temptation of “ flatter- 
ing Heaven with a lie’+ degrading alike to the mind that offers 
it and to Him who is imagined to accept the offering. 

If there be anything more than this, it is merely the result 
of association, whereby the pleasures and pains which flow from 
an object are associated directly with it, so that what was ori- 
ginally sought as a means to pleasure becomes at last a pleasure 
in itself. Hence, as we might expect, this earnest love of God 
appears only in men of strong feelings and susceptibilities, and 
mostly in times of great emotional excitement. The ardour of 
a young religion produced the fervour of St. Paul and the con- 
stancy of the early martyrs; and the fresh outburst of religious 
energy at the close of the middle ages could animate the heart 
even of a Cranmer with fortitude, and in the breast of a Fene- 


* “ei 3n) cadde elpnrat bre 6 pidoc ry girly BodbdErat rdyabd ixelvou Evexa, 
“ pévecy Ay déor oléd¢ wor’ éoriv éxcivog dvOpwrw & dvre BovdAnoerat ra péiytora 
* dyabd: iowe 0° ob wavra, airy yap padic® Exacrog BotrAerat rayaOd.”—Eth. 
VIII. vii. 6; ef. ib. IX. iv. 4. 

¢ Hudibras, III. iii. 286. Cf. Bacon, Cogitata et Visa, vol. iii. p. 596, of collected 
works:—‘‘ mendacio Deo gratificari” (quoting Job xiii.7). We cannot but recal the 
‘* preuses et saintes finesses,” and the ‘‘saint artifice de devotion,” which Pascal so 
ridicules in the Jesuits (Lettres Provinciales, X). 
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lon or a Madame de Guyon warmed the soul into the expression 
of a faith which could have had no power except over those who 
were already enthusiastic in its cause, and which was therefore 
rejected by the prudence of Christendom as injurious to the 
spread of a religion which it held forth in premature perfection. 
The Jesuits were wiser in their generation than their holier 
opponents ; no religion can afford to “ désespérer le monde.”* 
For those in whom the elements of emotion are in an excep- 
tionally advanced state of organization, are naturally looked 
upon by men in whom this process is more backward as enthu- 
slasts or madmen, unfit to be trusted with the guidance of any 
souls but their own. Nay even their own successors, who owe 
to them their existence, soon come to look upon them with 
wouder rather than with emulation, as men inspired to found 
rather than to expound a religion. For establishment lke 
marriage soon sobers and cools the fervour of pre-nuptial en- 
thusiasm. In the marriage of the Church as well as of their 
wives “men are April when they woo, December when they are 
wed ;” and churches, like ‘‘ maids, are May when they are maids, 
but the sky changes when they are wives.”+ When religion 
becomes not only professed but a profession, the spiritual be- 
comes like any other vineyard, and its labourers working for 
their daily hire have seldom either pleasure or ‘leisure to run 
mad.’ t 

Thus to the majority of men and in the majority of seasons 
simple unorganized pleasure is the only end and motive of 
action, and it is to this feeling therefore that religion has com- 
monly to apply. This it does by promising the delight of self- 


* Pascal puts the following words into their mouth :—“ Les hommes sont au- 
“ jourd’hui tellement corrompus, que ne pouvant les faire venir & nous, il faut bien 
‘que nous allions 4 eux ; autrement ils nous quitteraient: ils feraient pis, ils 
‘¢ g’'abandonneraient entiégrement. . . .. . Car le dessein capital que notre 
‘* Société a pris pour le bien de la réligion est de ne rebuter qui que ce soit, pour 
‘“‘ ne pas désespérer le monde.” —(Provinciales, VI.) 

+ As you like it, IV. i. 

+ Beaumont and Fletcher, Maid and Wile, V. ii. 
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approval on earth, and the unending happiness of heaven in 
‘return for a few trifling acts of self-denial and obedience. 
“The sufferings of this present time,” it says, “are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us ;””* 
“for what doth the Lord require, but to do justly and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?”’+ God wants no 
worship or offerings for Himself ‘as if He needed anything,’ . 
but cares only for the happiness of His creatures; He seeks 
not to influence their free choice, but only to enlighten their 
ignorance as to their true interests: “ He hath set before us 
life and good, and death and evil,” } therefore choose ye between 
them, and take the assured consequences of your choice: airfa 
EXouévov, Ded¢ avairiog. That it is to such arguments as these 
that all the most refined and elevated appeals of religion must 
be ultimately resoluble, is easily evident to any one who ap- 
plies his reason to the subject; nay it is often most apparent 
to those least capable of argument, inasmuch as they are the 
less liable to appreciate the subtleties and fine fancies whereby 
men seek to disguise its truth. “I have heard it preached,” 
quoth Sancho, “ that God is to be loved with this kind of love 
“‘ for Himself alone, without our being moved to it by hope of 
“reward or fear of punishment: though, for my part, I am 
“inclined to love and serve Him for what He is able to do for 
“me.” ‘The devil take thee for a bumpkin,’ said Don Quixote ; 
“thou sayest ever and anon such apt things that one would 
“almost think thee a scholar.’ ‘ And yet by my faith,’ quoth 
Sancho, ‘I cannot so much as read.”§ But those in whom the 
process of organization has gone farther, who are capable of 
higher emotions and sympathies than the common ruck of men, 
need not look with scorn or despite upon their weaker brethren ; 
for they must remember that these their vaunted feelings are 
only those which they think so despicable in an altered shape, 


* Rom. viii. 18 : cf. 2 Cor. iv. 17. { Micah vi. 8: cf. Deut. v. 33. 
{ Deut, xxx. 5; ib. xi. 26. § Don Quixote, ch. xxxi. 
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and that they can never, even if they wish it, get rid of the 
universal principle of action whereby man follows his greatest 
apparent pleasure, any more than they can make water burn or 
a stone to cease from falling. They should look with sympathy 
rather than with pride upon the men of vice or of ignoble 
virtue, as their less successful brethren in the struggle of 
life, as men who, aiming at the same object as themselves, and 
fighting perhaps harder for its attainment than they, have yet 
fallen behind them in their upward course, and been forced to 
content themselves with a lower level of ambition, not because 
they are less eager in their search for happiness, but because 
their natural vision is less keen, and their constitution less 
favourable to success. If men would remember this, there 
would be not only less Pharisaism, but what is of more con- 
sequence, less self-deceit in the world.* 

But there is another way in which it may be thought that 
Theology is a guide to Morality, apart from the question of mo- 
tives altogether. For ‘even granting,’ it may be said, ‘ that 
‘religion can introduce no fresh motive but can only develop 
‘and organize the old, the very power of direction and arrange- 
‘ment is after all the most important function of all; for if, as 
‘you imply, men always follow Good when they see it, the real 
‘ difficulty must ever be to know what is Good, and if Theology 
‘can teach men this, Theology must be their instructress in 
‘morality. Granted that to affect our actions God must work 
‘through our faculties, is it not true that He Himselfis by far 
‘the most comprehensive and important of the ‘ circumstances,’ 
‘in correspondence with which you yourself consider virtue to 
‘consist? Does not therefore the nature of Good depend prin- 
‘cipally and ultimately on the nature of God, and if Theology 


* In order to give more conviction to the preceding remarks I have thought it 
worth while in an Appendix to take a definite example (the first which occurred) 
from the teaching of our popular divines, and to examine its arguments seriatim, 
and thus sec of what they really consist. I think my opponents will hardly charge 
me with partiality in the,selection which I have made. See App. 7. 
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‘can tell us of the Divine attributes must not Ethics be merely 
‘one of its subordinate branches?’ Dr. Mansel adopts this view 
in -his theory that the standard of Right and Wrong consists 
in the moral nature of God, and it is indeed common to all the 
more philosophical of the systems which we are at present con- 
sidering. Now this is a great improvement on the cruder form 
of the theory which is sometimes met with, that morality depends 
upon the arbitrary will of God, in so far as it recognizes the 
existence of law in the moral world. ‘ God,’ it says truly, ‘ did 
‘not create morality by His will: it is mherent in His nature, 
‘and coeternal with Himself: nor can He be considered as ca- 
‘pable of reversing it.’ So far thisis good; but there is a fun- 
damental objection to the principle on which it is founded, 
namely, that which condemns all metaphysical hypotheses 
framed to account for natural laws. For if we assert that virtue 
depends on the nature of God, we are merely saying that the 
various phenomena of Good derive their existence from an ab- 
solute essence or idga. For when we talk of God in His rela- 
tion to morality, as the fountain of goodness, we merely mean 
that He is the perfection or ideal of Good, of which man’s 
highest virtue is a faint suggestion; and though we may per- 
sonify this ideal as a self-existent being, just as our ancestors 
personified the essences of gravity and heat and light, which 
they supposed to have a real existence and to be at once the 
efficient and formal causes of the various phenomena included 
in the sphere of each, yet personification, so far as it is an arti- 
fice of our minds, can add no new fact or reality, much less can 
it alter or affect the facts which have preceded it. To say there- 
fore that an action is good because it is of the nature of God is 
just the same as saying that an object 1s hot because it partakes 
of the essence of caloric; and such phraseology not only makes 
no addition to our previous data, being merely an inaccurate 
formula for expressing the amount of fact already ascertained 
in such a form as to hide the gaps and make our ignorance 
look like wisdom, but also reverses the true order of knowledge 
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and contradicts every fact of mental experience. Let us verify 
this a little more fully. 

Our idea of God is, as we have seen, identical with our idea 
of perfection ; He is to us the most perfect Being, the summit of 
creation, towards whom the whole universe points in its gradual 
rise from its lowest to its highest development. Hence if we 
try to picture to ourselves God, it is under the similitude of an 
ideal man; for man is the highest representation of the animal 
world,* “ created of every creatures best,” + “ endued with in- 
tellectual sense and souls, of more preeminence than fish and 
fowls,” } “the paragon of animals ;’”’§ and the animal world is in 
its turn the highest phase of the visible universe. Thus God 
comes to be a name for our ideal of humanity, and we can ima- 
gine nothing in God, perfection apart, except what we find in 
man.|| For all pictures of the imagination must derive at least 
their elements from experience, and though religion “is an art 
which does mend nature, change it rather, still the art itself is 
nature ” in another form.¢ The divine attributes then are 
merely the idealization of our human attributes—wisdom and 
love and justice and mercy infinitely refined and freed from all 
their blemishes. It is not that they are indefinitely extended, 
for so their relative proportions would be lost,** but that they 


* Arist. de Part. An. iv. 10.—“wavra yap tort rd Zia vavvwdn rad\d\a Tapa 
rév dv@owrov.” 

t Tempest, ITT. i. t Comedy of Errors, IT. i. § Hamlet, IT. ii. 

| Arist. Met. xi. 7.—“g¢dpev 62 roy Oedy elvat Ceo didtoy adpioroyv.” The 
earliest God was the king; then the deified hero ; then, even when the ideal had 
become more abstract, the need was felt of keeping in sight its true origin, and the 
central figure of Christianity is at once God and Man, thus symbolizing the real 
unity of the divine and human natures. Do we not hold that man is made “ in the 
image of God ?” 

{ Winter’s Tale, IV. 4; (sce also the preceding words). So also Arist. de Sensu, 
6: ob vost d vovg rad ixrdg pr) per’ aicOnoews Svra” (where he is shewing the 
impossibility of conceiving a point which has no extension) ; and passim, (Vid. 
App. 5.) 

** This error has produced many confusions and difficulties, such as that between 
absolute justice and absolute mercy, which has led on to many others in its turn. 
Perhaps Luther’s mode of argument is the most curious of any. Assuming God’s 
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are perfectly organized and each complete in its proper function. 
God is neither the perfectly just man, nor the perfectly merciful 
man, but the perfect man, the complete ideal of human and so 
of universal nature. Whoever denies the truth of these re- 
marks simply asserts that he can form no notion of God at all. 
For to say, as Mr. Mill says and as Luther said, that for any- 
thing we know the divine attributes may not in the least re- 
semble, nay may be quite contrary to those which go by the 
same name among men,* is to say that we really know nothing 
about them. If we use the words justice and wisdom at all, we 
use them with their ordinary meaning, and if we do not know 
what meaning they have in any particular case, that is to say 
we do not know what to predicate in that case, and we have no 
reason for using one term rather than another. If God’s jus- 
tice may really be what we call unjust, why do we call it justice 
rather than injustice? Hither then we know nothing about 
God, (and in that case what is the use of making empty assevera- 
tions and hypotheses ?) or our conception of Him is an idealiza- 
tion of our own nature, and thus, the laws of Divine and Human 
nature being identical, Theology can add nothing to our notion 
of Good and Virtue beyond that which we can arrive at by an 
independent consideration of Humanity. 

But it may be said that though from the imperfection of our 
faculties we are unable to attain by reasoning a conception of 
God, yet by means of revelation we are able to be enlightened 
as to His existence and attributes. To this we answer that the 


infinite mercy, he argues that if we believe in an attribute so ridiculous we may as 
well believe in others equally so, and thus he establishes God’s infinite cruelty. “ Si 
placet tibi Deus indignos coronans, non debet displicere immeritos damnans.” De 
Servo Arbitrio, ch. 174. That we should think this argument foolish is only a proof 
how our reason is biassed by our feelings. A logical absurdity, which, if true, 
would be disastrous to us, we put down as monstrous, but one which would be for 
our interest we are inclined to think may scem impossible only because of the weak- 
ness of our faculties. 

* Luther says that God may be “ nimius ct iniquus apud homines sed justus et 
verus apud ipsnm.”—ib. 
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Same reasons which prevent our conceiving by our unaided 
faculties any idea the elements of which are not drawn from 
experience, prevent us also from understanding the revelation 
of any such idea from an external source. A God of a different 
nature to our own could no more reveal to us that nature than 
a man endowed with vision can convey a notion of colour to a 
blind oyster. Hence the doctrines of such a revelation, even if 
they might be good as articles of faith, would be utterly useless 
as a foundation of morality ;—for how can we apply a law which 
we cannot understand? If on the other hand the law so revealed 
is capable of being grasped by us, if in other words it 1s simply 
the law of an idealized humanity, why seek through a round- 
about path for that which we can obtain directly? If theology 
insist on our believing the ordinary facts of experience because 
they are corroborated by revelation,— 


‘‘ Then let the moon usurp the rule of day, 

‘¢ And winking tapers shew the sun his way ; 
‘*For what my senses can themselves perceive, 
“I need no revelation to believe.”* 


In neither case can revelation introduce any new element into 
our conception. If God be not like man then He is to us a pure 
nonentity of Deity, a name and nothing more: or if we make 
any attempt to picture Him to our minds we are merely acting 
as the watch supposed by Mr. Spencer,t which “regarded the 
“‘watchmaker’s actions as determined like its own by springs 
“and escapements, and even vituperated as atheistic watches 
“any that did not venture so to formulate the cause of their 
“existence.” It may be indeed that there is a mode of existence 
as much transcending Intelligence and Will as these surpass 
mechanical Motion; but if so, such existence can less be ex- 
pressed in terms of intelligence than intelligence in the terms 
of mechanics. Such a God could no more reveal morality to 
man, than man can create a sense of shame in a clock that is 
continually out of time. If, on the other hand, God be the perfect 
image of humanity, revelation can only help us onward a little 
* Dryden, Hind and Panther, Pt. 1, v. 89. ¢ First Principles, § 31. 
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faster on the path of science. It pulls man up from above as 
science pushes him from below ; but in either case he must pass 
| regularly on through the intermediate spaces. Man is born on 
earth, and revelation cannot raise him to heaven unless it come 
down to earth to fetch him. That man might indeed have a 
revelation changing or reversing the law of Good derived from 
nature, yet revealed in the language and ideas of nature, is in 
itself not impossible; but none such has ever appeared, and the 
arguments to prove it would have to be such as to reverse all 
previous experience: in other words nothing but a direct in- 
spiration of universal madness would avail to make men believe 
its truth. 

Thus neither Natural nor Revealed Religion can tell us any- 
thing more of God than is embodied in the conception of an 
Ideal Man ; and they can therefore instruct us only by widening 
or elevating this Ideal. God is Good and love of God is love 
_of Good: but more than this we know not. Xenophanes was 
the wisest of theologians, for, as Aristotle tells us,* he asserted 
that God was Good, and then stopped: that was the sum of his 
theology. Later systems have added many details, but no new 
matter; they have perplexed themselves and others by innu- 
merable subtleties, but have written hardly one iota in the book 
of knowledge. 

But the doctrine which derives Good from the nature of God 
not only adds nothing new to our knowledge but reverses its 


* “rd ed gnoiy elvat Tov Oe0d aAN oddiy Stecapfmcey epi adrov.” This 
‘moral conception of a deity was made ontological by his followers, and the personal 
element was soon added by the Jewish conception of a deity dwelling in tabernacles 
and delighting in the blood of bulls and goats : and thus the Christian conception 
of the deity was as a great moral head of humanity, and so comprehended in an 
organized unity all the old polytheistic divinities, each of whom represented the glo- 
rification of one single faculty or emotion. In Plato and Aristotle the same concep- 
tion of the deity as the ideal of human virtue and happiness is constantly appearing : 
e.g. Theset.176, a. ; Pheedo, 64; Phileb. 30,c. Aristotle says that the best part of 
each man is itself divine, as in Eth. X, vii.8;—06 dé rotovrog Ay ein Biog xpeirrwy 7 
kar’ dvOpwror ob yap 7 dvOowméc tory obrw Biwcerat, GAN’ y Osidy re iv adbr@ 
imdpxe.” Similarly he describes the highest virtue as ‘ig’ Scow évdéxyerat 


aBavariley, kai wavra movty wpdg TO Civ Kara Td Kparicroy Tay iy av’Te.” 
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true order. The perfection or absoluteness which distinguishes 
our notion of God from the ordinary examples of Good which 
we see every day around us, is no innate primary idea but is 
the result of abstraction from different degrees of imperfection. 
Nor do we come to the idea of a perfect being by having a still 
remoter innate conception of a God, but our conception of God 
is simply that of humanity without its shortcomings and defects. 
Thus from imperfect Good we rise to perfect Good, and perfect 
Good we personify as God. Our notion of God, in his moral 
relation, 1s therefore attained very much in the same way as that 
of a geometrical circle or straight line, by comparison of similar 
phenomena and elimination of their defects and differences ; in 
fact by the ordinary process of abstraction. Thus do we arrive 
at the conception of natural laws, one of which is the Law of 
Good ; and by imagining a Being in whom this law is fully de- 
veloped we attain the notion of a Deity, a notion which like that 
of a perfect circle in Euclid is never presented directly even to the 
imagination and can hardly be described except in contradictions. 
Still we may reason about both and draw conclusions from such 
reasoning, and the value of these conclusions in each case lies 
not in their capability of exact application but in their indefi- 
nite approximation to ordinary experience. But the theological 
theory reverses all this, for it holds that our notion of Good is 
derived from our notion of God, and similarly it must hold 
that our perception of actual lines and circles depends on our 
idea of their geometrical definitions.* This is simply a repro- 

* The error which Mackintosh notices in Hobbes of making the selfish feelings 
depend on a supposed single faculty of Self-Love instead of seeing that this is merely 
a compound of the particulars for which it is held to account, is a similar instance 
of the perversion of knowledge which we notice here. This is in fact nothing more 
than the common ‘ metaphysical’ error which we have exposed so often in other parts 
of this Essay. But even Plato, the prince of metaphysicians, who identified God 
with the Ideal of Good more distinctly than any preceding philosopher, saw that to 
define holiness as that which is pleasing to God is to reverse the true order of 
thought. “Acdre dpa Sordy éore gedsirat (by the gods), addr’ ody Sre gersirat dud 
Touro dovdy tore; goexeyv.” (Euthyphro, 10, p.) That holiness is Qeogidég is only 


one of its properties, “ wd@og re 8 wéxovOe rovro Td doctor,” and not its essence 
or definition. That therefore must be sought elsewhere. 
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duction of the Platonic avauvnote theory, with the omission of 
the only portion of it which gives it a plausible foundation ; 
and necessarily involves all its consequences. The true course 
of knowledge is shewn by Locke and now almost universally 
admitted to be the reverse of this. Nature leads up to God as 
its moral consummation, as a Being perfectly wise, and there- 
fore perfectly virtuous and perfectly happy.* 

The Theological System therefore, which makes morality 
depend upon the divine nature, is really identical with that 
which infers it from the nature of man. The ideal element is 
indeed incorporated in the one, while in the other it is merely 
implied, but the results in both cases are identical. 

So if Good be the law of divine, that is of idealized human 
nature, the old arguments to prove that it consists in pleasure 
still remain untouched, and we only add the self-evident quali- 
fication that the greater the pleasure the greater the good. 

Thus we have shewn in the preceding discussion that if mora- 
lity be looked at in its relation to practice, as the science of 
action, theology can add no new motive, but can merely arrange 
the old; and if, on the other hand, it be looked at as a science 
of contemplation, treating of the nature of Good in the ab- 
stract, that it can tell us nothing more than can be found in 
experience, and that its method only gains an appearance of 
difference by reversing the true order of knowledge. Not only 
therefore can it introduce no new motive, butit can give no new. 
mode of arranging the old ones: its doctrines have therefore 
no claim to be considered as a separate class of moral systems, 
but are merely various modifications of those already considered, 
and consequently need no further or peculiar discussion. 

In what then does the moral value of religion consist ? for 
that such value exists surely no one who has read the previous 
part of this essay will accuse its writer of denying. It lies in 
this, that it embodies all the vague ideal element of morality, 
and expresses the fact that this ideal is no constant unchange- 

* So reasons Cato in Addison's play (V. i.) 
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able quantity, but a perpetually rising and widening aspiration. 
The continual upward striving of nature, of which the objective 
result is the evolution of the universe, is manifested in man as 
its highest sphere. The love of perfection is just as deeply 
rooted in the nature of man as the law which governs his 
actions and the sequence of his thoughts : 


“We needs must love the highest when we sce it; 
“ Not Lancelot, nor another.” 


The impulse which bids us thus love holiness is as physical as 
that by which the ocean rises to do homage to the passiug 
moon. It is in fact nothing more than a continuation of the 
fundamental law of action, which, as we have seen, ever aims at 
the apparent good.* Even in inanimate nature the germs of 
this law are discernible: “all things strive to ascend, and 
ascend in their striving ;’+ but the higher the nature the 
stronger and more apparent is its upward tendency. The dead 
objects of nature are ever yearning after vitality; the vegetable 
world merges into the animal; animals find their perfection in 
man; and man in his turn is ever feeling after a still higher 
Ideal of evolution, which, in his wish to behold and touch it in 
bodily presence outside him,{ he personifies as a perfect and 


* Marshall's Outlines of Physiology, vol. i. p. 379:—‘*In the sphere of morals 
“* the desire for improvement is also a characteristic of humanity considered in the 
“ abstract, though it may be lost in the individual man. It has been regarded as a 
“ Human Instinct. It is really a continuation of the same law whereby the rudi- 
“ mentary tissue acts so as to attain a favourable stimulus—the fundamental phy- 
“‘ sical law on which morality is based. This attraction, which, at first purely 
“‘ physical, becomes in its higher stages ‘aspiration’ and striving, passes through 
“ the stages of appetite and desire.” 

+ Coleridge, Moral Aphorisms, xxxvi. (He goes on to say, “and man without 
“‘ religion is like the reflected image on the edge of a pool, that grows downward, 
“ and seeks a mock heaven in the unstable element beneath it, in neighbourhood 
‘‘ with the slim water weeds and oozy bottom grass that are yet better than itself 
‘** and more noble, in as far as substances that appear as shadows are preferable to 
‘* shadows mistaken for substances.”) So Aristotle says, “towe dé cai éy roic gat- 
Note gore re Gucixdy ayabdy xpeirroy 7 Ka’ adra, & éigierat Tov oixeiov ayaAov.” 
Eth. X. ii. 4. Cf. Marc. Aur. iii. 5. 

t So says Jean Paul Richter:—“ In every noble heart burns a perpetual thirst 
‘‘ for a nobler, in the fair for a fairer: it wishes to behold its idcal out of itself in 
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ultimate Being in whom all his conceptions of virtue and hap- 
piness are ideally realized. 

Hence it is the essence of Religion ever to be progressive, 
and whether we reckon this progression backwards from a per- 
fect being or forwards from the last lower stage of evolution, 
its scientific meaning remains the same. The very office of 
each successive religion is to raise the actual up to an ideal 
standard, and so by discovering a further ideal beyond to pre- 
pare the way for its own destruction. Any religion that claims 
finality, that refuses to give way or to modify itself when its 
work is done, becomes no longer useful but obstructive; it 
cramps and confines man’s loftiest faculties, it chains the aspira- 
tions of the present to the ideal of a past and obsolete age. It 
is this clinging to worn out systems, this inflexibility engen- 
dered by success, that is the cause of the apparent conflict 
between science and religion. Science and Religion are truly - 
one, for Religion is but a shadow of future Science; but 
Science and religions are often opposed, just as the astronomy 
of Newton is opposed to the horoscopes of astrology and to 
the hypothetical vortices of Descartes.* So soon as religion 
ceases to fill man’s highest aspirations, so soon does it cease to 
be a true religion, and the verdict of philosophy goes forth 
against it,—‘ Cut it down for it cumbereth the ground.” Then 
comes either a new revelation or a reformation, and mankind 
starts forward again on a new course, until again the boundary 


‘‘ bodily presence, with glorified or adopted form, in order the more easily to attain 
‘“‘ to it, because the lofty man can ripen only by a lofty one, as diamond can be 
6s polished only by diamond.”—Titan, Jubilee 1, Cycle 1. 

‘‘ Welche Religion ich bekenne? Keine von allen 

“ Die du mir nennst. Und warum keine? Aus Religion.” —Schiller. 
Thus Coleridge speaks of faith, the handmaid of religion, as a mere idealization of 
knowledge. He says that “though never contrary to reason, it is ever soaring 
above the region of ascertained fact: the euthanasy and apotheosis of our know- 
ledge.” Aph. ix. (on Spiritual Religion). 

‘¢ Hoher stets, zu immer hchern Hohen 
‘‘Swangt sich die schaffende Genie.” (Schiller, Die Kiinstler.) 

Knowledge rises from height to height, and Religion, its head, is ever in the air 
above. 
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is reached and a new extension is demanded. A religion that 
refuses to give way to this ever spreading ocean, becomes first 
like an overflowed embankment, a mere barrier to the reflux of 
the tide whose aggression it vainly tried to check, then an ap- 
parent break in the smooth waters of knowledge, until at last 
the rising tide flows triumphantly over its head, and it disap- 
pears for ever into the forgotten depths below. 

That in Religion therefore lies the perfection of morality we 
fully acknowledge, nay, is an integral fact in our system. But 
we deny in the first place that Religion means a particular 
creed or string of dogmas, and in the second place that it is 
an original source of belief or action. That which is merely a 
name for certain beliefs or ideas cannot be their source, unless 
we consider them self-created, and if so they would be more 
distinct than those resulting from them; in other words, if 
religion were the source of morality, our notions of the virtue of 
God would be more distinct than our conception of a single 
human virtue, and the stimulus of duty keener than that of 
sympathy or affection. We can indeed form a true conception 
of moral as of physical laws only by idealization, for abstrac- 
tion is the condition of all mental progress; but the very words 
ideal and abstract imply particulars from which to be formed, 
or if not, are mere unmeaning and impotent nonentities. We 
protest therefore against the reversal of the true order of know- 
ledge; we must not build belief on hope or assertion on re- 
grets; we must not fall down and worship as the source of our 
life and virtue the image which our own minds have set up. 
Why is such idolatry any better than that of the old wood and 
stone ? if we worship the creations of our minds, why not also 
those of our hands? The one is indeed a more refined self- 
adoration than the other ; but the radical error, the self-imposi- 
tion and hypocrisy, remains the same in both. The old idolaters 
were wrong, not because they worshipped themselves, but 
because they worshipped their creation as if it were their crea- 
tor; and how can any religion which claims to be the first 

Q 
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source of morality escape the same condemnation? The ado- 
ration of idola must be as strictly forbidden in our new deca- 
logue a# was that of idols in the old. 

Finally, whatever be our notion of Deity, it must stand, so 
far as causation is concerned, in the same relation to the laws 
of morality as to the other laws of the universe, for they are 
all parts of one unbroken chain of nature. Now, to philo- 
sophy gravity is nothing but the law of heavy bodies; and 
therefore, similarly, morality can be nothing but the law of 
animal action. Our knowledge of good must therefore start 
from the bottom, from actual facts and deeds and thoughts. The 
good we there find may not be ideal, but it is at any rate real. 


*¢ This that I see is not all, and this that I do is but little, 
“ Nevertheless it is good, though there is better than it.” 


When we have thus made firm the foundation, we may look 
hopefully upward, knowing this, that the higher the mountain 
which we have piled beneath our feet, the further into heaven 
shall we see from its summit. And yet itis only the clouds that 
touch the mountain, the blue sky remains as far off as before. 


§ IV. Or tae Orcanization or Moran Systems. 


We have now considered the main varieties of moral systems 
and their mutual relations, and have seen how each is represented 
in our present theory as an organized member with a place and 
function of its own, but at the same time united with the rest 
under a common central government. In conclusion of this 
part of our subject it will be useful to trace a little more in order 
the gradual process of the evolution of this organism of moral 
systems, that we may more clearly appreciate our present posi- 
tion, and may see how a thread, whose separate fibres, weak 
when single, strong when united, have been spun before by the 
various speculations of scattered minds, has now in its turn been 
interwoven into the great cord of human knowledge, so that it 
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shall henceforth be strong enough to bear the lusty pulls and 
tugs wherewith its tenacity is tested by the growing intellect of 
humanity. 

Speaking broadly, we have found that all moral systems fall 
into one of three great divisions: either they make the standard 
of Good the satisfaction of a definite primary faculty, or they 
make it some general motive to action such as utility, or finally 
they make it a law of external nature. Of these, the two first 
agree with each other in making Good internal, while the two 
last agree in making it general; the first and last being the 
extreme terms, the one suggesting that Moral Science should 
be moral, the other that it should be scientific. The middle 
class, though standing between these two extremes, does not 
really reconcile them, for it only takes the data of the first and 
uses them in the method suggested by the last, whereas true 
reconciliation implies not eclecticism or a choosing of one part 
of the one and another of the other, but a complete harmony 
both of data and method, whereby the two opposing systems are 
seen to be but two single-sided expressions of one wider and 
more universal system, which is the source and essence of both. 
Such reconciliation is possible only from a point of view which 
sees mind and nature as two coordinate parts of a common 
whole; but then at last it becomes evident that the data of 
mind must be identical with the data of nature, and that the 
method of examining nature must also be applicable to the 
examination of mind. Let us then see by what successive steps 
such a point of view has been at length attained. And inorder 
not unnecessarily to confuse ourselves with an endless medley 
of names and incidents, let us confine ourselves to English 
philosophy, in which, owing to its hatred of extremes and of 
spasmodic violence, we may trace better than anywhere else 
the gradual steps of that important evolution which to a greater 
or less degree has affected the whole sphere of contemporary 
speculation. | 


If we glance again at the triple division of moral systems. 
Q 2 
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in itself the whole force and authority of human nature. Thus 
the objections which had been raised against the older forms of 
the so-called ‘ selfish system’ as resting on the insufficient and 
unreal basis of ‘self-love’ were shewn to be true, and so by a 
due modification of the system evaded ; self-love being shewn 
to be not the cause of conscience, but (so far as it differs from | 
it) a similar though less complicated product of simpler feel- 
ings, which are thus not its result but its cause. In this way 
the emotions were arranged in their proper order, the most 
complex being at once the latest and the highest; and the 
moral sense was proved to follow pleasures not because it was 
ruled by a higher faculty called ‘self-love,’ but because 
pleasurable associations were the materials out of which it was 
composed. 

The path which was thus opened up by Hartley was further 
pursued by Sir James Mackintosh, and its real aim, which was 
hardly seen by Hartley, of effecting a junction betwen the two 
parallel systems of moral sense and utilitarianism, was now dis- 
tinctly avowed and prosecuted. The faults of each of these two 
schools apart Mackintosh clearly, though somewhat imperfectly, 
points out, blaming Butler for want of a general standard, and 
Hume for an inadequate account of motive. These deficiencies, 
he says, may be mutually supplemented by a union of the two 
systems, by taking utility as the standard of Good and moral 
sense as the faculty apprehending it. The possibility of this 
union he shews by a development of the theory of association 
proposed by Hartley, in which he enumerates more definitely 
than had yet been done the different constituents of which the 
moral faculty is composed. He confused however this part of 
the subject by considering conscience in close relation to the 
will, the nature of which however he declines to discuss. It is 
true that the two are coextensive, conscience being merely a 
classification of motives of which the strongest for the time 
being is called the will; but the difficulties connected with the 
immediate source of action or of the so-called ‘freedom’ of thé 
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will only embarrass the consideration of the moral sense. Thus’ 
the conclusions of Mackintosh are unsatisfactory to his readers ; 
he shews indeed the influence of law in the formation of the 
moral code, but he leaves it undecided whether the operation 
of this law is or not perpetually liable to be interfered with and . 
controlled by a supernatural internal force of which he declines 
to give any account: he shews that nature has a great share in 
the formation of conscience, but he shrinks from denying the 
possibility of any other agency. | 

Thus the services of Mackintosh to moral philosophy lay not 
80 much in original speculation as in the perception of the true 
meaning of the discoveries of Hartley. The glory of complet- 
ing the work so begun and handed on belongs to another phi- 
losopher. It was James Mill who first reduced mental and 
moral phenomena to a systematic order under the laws of asso- 
ciation, and thus made morality an integral portion of mental 
-§cience. He shewed the gradual evolution of the various emo- 
tions, and among others of the moral sense, and the consequent 
formation of moral rules and maxims. In some instances his 
account is insufficient, as in the case of benevolence, as to which 
he does not shew how the pleasures of others come to be part 
of the pleasure of self; and in other cases he arrives at results 
inconsistent with the true application of his principles, asin his 
criticism of the doctrine of Mackintosh that the virtuous man 
takes pleasure in virtue for its own sake, which is a fact not 
only proved by experience but flowing naturally from advanced. 
association and thus a necessary result of his own principles : 
but, notwithstanding these minor defects, the work of Mill is 
deserving of the highest admiration, not only for the clearness 
of its argument and the vigour of its illustrations, but for 
having placed for ever on a firm basis the rational analysis of 
our mental and moral faculties. 

Thus by the series of philosophers above described the union 
of our first two classes of systems was satisfactorily accom- 
plished : two ganglionic centres of moral philosophy were now 
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united and so were rendered capable of concerted and organized 
action. Henceforth a science of motive was possible, for all 
motives were analysed into one fundamental form of which they 
were shewn to be merely various atomic combinations. Morality 
thus became in one sense a science, for it treated of general 
laws; but still it was not a true or perfect science, for its 
phenomena were isolated and unconnected with the rest of the 
universe. It therefore seemed to be separated by a wide gap 
from the great scientific family, like an outlying dependency to 
which there was no means of communication, or like a nation 
on a new discovered island, destitute of ships or means of tran- 
sit, yet using the language and the arts of the distant mainland. 

For as yet the only method employed was the psychological, 
and this, as we saw, 1s unable to get beyond its immediate data. 
By it philosophy had indeed succeeded in analysing moral 
phenomena into one elementary moral phenomenon; but here it 
was brought to a full stop. From mind to nature there was no 
means of crossing; so for morality no further reason could be 
given than its own existence. Yet this gulf between mind and 
nature, though apparently so unfathomable, has been crossed 
not by any sudden leap or magic invention, but by the. same 
gradual series of infinitesimal advances by which its brink was 
reached, and which everywhere characterizes the operations of 
nature. The organized nucleus, the formation of which we 
have traced above, has gradually expanded and spread itself 
outwards in an ever widening sphere, until at last it has come 
Into contact with and merged into the other similarly growing 
organism of physical science, under the rule of which all the re- 
‘maining parts of experience have already been reduced ; so that 
henceforth moral science has become no isolated ganglion in 
the body of philosophy, but an important functional centre con- 
nected by an unbroken nervous communication with the cere- 
bral organism of human knowledge. Let us then trace the 
successive stages of this outward diffusion of our philosophic 


germ. 
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The result which we saw to follow from the labours of James 
Mill and his predecessors was the reconciliation of the different 
moral systems founded on the psychological method, and the 
consequent organization of psychological phenomena. Now 
these phenomena were simply the feelings and emotions of each 
individual man, and therefore any philosophy founded on them 
was necessarily confined to the same sphere. Hence in order 
that the organism of moral philosophy should be further ex- 
panded, it was first necessary that the field from which its data 
were taken should be widened, and the first step outwards was 
naturally from the contemplation of the single individual man 
to a general survey of the whole number of individuals whose 
actions and thoughts we are capable of observing, or in fact of 
mankind as pourtrayed to us inhistory. This step was supplied 
by the Historical method, which though in reality, as we have 
seen, merely a modification of the Psychological, inasmuch as 
it values the historical phenomena only as symbols of the inner 
feelings which it supposes to have produced them, still not only 
gives 8 more comprehensive view of these feelings and of the 
general laws which regulate their succession, but is at any rate 
a step towards looking at them from a truly scientific or objec- 
tive point of view as existing so far as we can know them only 
in the phenomena by which they are evidenced. By this 
method the sphere of observation is sufficiently widened to 
enable us to trace the actual genesis of some of the later and 
more complex of the moral faculties, which before we could 
observe only statically in their developed form. This is espe- 
cially the case with the social and political feelings, and with 
some of the virtues arising from an advanced state of civilization, 
such as those connected with property and law and the division 
of labour; and with these come the so-called codes of honour and 
the morality of fashion and the conventional rules of courtesy 
and good taste.* By these examples of actual observation we 


* Mr. Herbert Spencer has given a good example, in his Essay on Mr. Bain’s 
‘Emotions and Will,’ of the way in which the formation of some of these complex 
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are able to form a more definite idea of the general laws which 
govern the genesis of emotions, and to appreciate the con- 
nection between man’s inner nature and the circumstances by 
which he is surrounded. ‘But this method is after all evidently 
insufficient to tell us all we want to know. History only goes a 
little way back ; it tells us of the actions of hardly more than a 
single tribe of mankind; and its dicta can never be implicitly 
relied upon as free either from mistakes of the observer or from 
prejudice of the narrator. Hence in order to advance a further 
step and find a broader basis for our science, we must have 
recourse to a method still wider than the Historical ;—one which 
shall embrace in its field of view not the actions of some few 
men only but of the whole human race: we must artificially 
expand History beyond the region of records and dates, and 
read it not in the letters and alphabet of some few hundred 
years antiquity, but in some far older cipher written in the 
records of man’s inmost nature. For it is this very period of 
undeveloped moral and mental faculties, when men could neither 
reason nor express their reasonings in artificial signs, that is 
the most interesting of all to the mental philosopher; for this 
was the period which witnessed the making and development 
of all those faculties which we find ready made at the outset of 
history, and on the correct interpretation of its events depends 
the truth of the generalization on which his philosophy is 
grounded. 

The apparently difficult task of supplying such a pre-historic 
history is accomplished by the method which has been applied 
with such success to the more obvious physical phenomena by 
Mr. Darwin, but which is equally capable of application to the 
similar though less easily observed phenomena which are com- 
prehended under the mental and moral sciences; though in the 
latter case the almost insuperable difficulty of actual experiment 
has to be remedied by a somewhat more extended license of 


emotions, which spring from an advanced civilization, might be traced in the history 
of the different tribes and races of men. 
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analogical inference. The characteristic of this method is to 
extend the field of inquiry by comparing the actions and feelings 
not only of different men in different ages, as was partially done 
by the Historical, but of the different species and races of 
animals; so that the laws discovered by it are based not on the 
narrow foundation of human nature but on the common proper- 
ties of animal life in general. The thread on which the succes- 
sive classes of phenomena which come under review are strung 
together is the great law of Physical Evolution. Since this is 
a natural law holding equally through all the phenomena which 
fall under its prerogative, we are able to examine its various 
parts separately according to the special aptitude for observation 
of their different manifestations respectively, and then to apply 
the principles so obtained to the elucidation of phenomena which 
though evidently governed by the same laws as the former are 
either by their nature or by some accident of our ignorance 
incapable of being directly tested or observed. Since moreover 
it is a law of progression, its working is capable of being traced 
backwards, and thus the difficulties of direct observation may be 
often obviated by the Pathological method, which infers the 
phenomena of evolution from those of dissolution, the order of 
life from the order of death.* Thus just as by the discovery 
of the law of gravity we are able to predict the existence and 
situation of planets and satellites previously unknown, and te 
_ ascertain the date and circumstances of events which happened 
long before our records or means of observation, so by means of 
the law of evolution, as discovered and determined by the joint 
aid of the two methods above described, we are able to give a 
definite and unhesitating account of the prehistoric series of 
events in the sphere of our mental and moral development. 
The labourer in this field of inquiry to whom philosophy owes 
the greatest debt is Mr. Herbert Spencer. By use of the doc- 
trine of hereditary transmission and of the other well-recognized 
principles of natural evolution, he has not only reduced the 


* For an illustration of this method, sce above, pp. 163, sqq. 
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derivation of mental faculties within the limits of easy compre- 
hension, but has thrown much new light upon its details and 
method. In his moral philosophy indeed Mr. Spencer would 
seem to uphold principles inconsistent with those laid down in 
this Essay, but his moral theories were framed before he had 
seen the power or meaning of the great principles with which 
his name is associated ; and if he had devoted his mature intellect 
to the consideration of Ethics, there can be no doubt that he 
would have seen reason to modify the theories laid down in his 
early work on Social Statics, which are manifestly both carelessly 
enunciated and inconsistent with the doctrines of his later and 
greater productions. I wish ever to speak with reverence of a 
man whom I look upon as the greatest philosopher of his age ; 
for that I feel myself to owe, not only because for the fearlessness 
of his aim and the new and invaluable thoughts whereby he 
has enriched philosophy he has the universal reverence of all 
who think or care for truth, but because in my own particular 
case I feel that in spite of many points of disagreement, yet all 
that is of value in this Essay is the result of the impression left 
upon my mind by his great and suggestive treatises on Psycho- 
logy and Physics. Jam therefore unwilling to take as repre- 
senting his mature convictions theories which I cannot but think 
insufficient and one-sided ; and prefer to seek his real belief in 
_ the great principles which he has expounded, than in his early 
and ill-considered words.* 

_ * J am pleasurably confirmed in the above estimate of Mr. Spencer’s true opinion 
on reading a letter written by him to Mr. Mill, of which some passages are published 
in Mr. Bain’s new volume on Mental and Moral Science, and which I had unac- 
countably never seen before the passage in the text was written. He there gives a 
criticism of the Expediency Philosophy in very much the same terms as those of 
the present essay, comparing its relation to Moral Science with that of ancient to 
modern Astronomy; and though he seems to confine the function of Moral Science to 
that which we have attributed to its second division only, of deducing practical 
maxims from the general principles of nature, his view of the inftuence of evolution 
on our moral nature is exactly in accordance with the suggestions of his other great 
works, and almost completely identical with that which I have attempted to trace in 


the foregoing pages. If Mr. Spencer had written a detailed exposition of his matured 
views, Ethical Philosophy would have received a great benefit, and the science which 
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But whatever be the merits of individual inquirers, there can 
be no doubt that the application of this law of Evolution, so 
ascertained from comparative Zoology and Pathology as afore- 
said, enables us to explain much that is left imperfect by the 
methods previously described, and to form a tolerably compre- 
hensive philosophy of the moral and mental nature. For by it 
we are taught not only the results, but the mode of their pro- 
duction ; we are led to see not only, with Mackintosh and James 
Mill, the complex nature of the various emotions, but the suc- 
cessive series of steps by which this complexity is attamed, and 
the law which runs through them all. Thus, for instance, with 
regard to the moral sense, we have been taught by observing 
the characteristics of organization, that though ultimately resol- 
vable into pleasures and pains it does not come immediately 
from such simple elements, but is the result of organization 
(imperfect indeed but ever growing) of the different simpler 
emotions, which are in their turn organisms of descending 
degrees of complexity, until at last we arrive at the ultimate 
atoms which form the material of all. Thus only can we attain 
to a consistent explanation of its various peculiarities, its late 
origin,* its comprehensive unity of the moral nature, and 
the impress of authority which marks its dicta. The same 
advantage is obtained in treating of the other emotions, the 


has been feebly sketched in the present essay would have been stamped with the 
impress of a master hand. 

* This fact of the late birth of the moral emotion is used by Adam Smith in disproof 
of its authority, to which it is in reality its firmest title. “‘ The word moral sense,” he 
says, “is of very late formation, and cannot yet be considered as making part of 
“the English tongue. The word approbation has but within these few years been 
‘‘ appropriated to denote peculiarly anything of the kind. When love, hatred, joy, 
“sorrow, gratitude, resentment, with so many other passions which are all sup- 
‘¢ posed to be the subjects of this principle, have made themselves considerable 
*‘ enongh to get titles to know them by, is it not surprising that the sovereign of 
“them all should hitherto have been so little heeded, that, a few philosophers ex- 
“ cepted, nobody has yet thought it worth while to bestow a name upon it?”—Moral 
Sent. Part vii. § 3. What this fact really proves is that theauthority of conscience 
is not ultimate but derived from simpler elements, 
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of the physiological method is probably due to an objection which: 
is frequently either openly or tacitly made against it, and which 
it may be well here to examine, though we have practically 
already shewn its fallacy. This objection is that physiology is 
unable to give any account of consciousness, and that thus we 
have an entirely new element appearing on the field of discus- 
sion of whose origin and nature no account can be given by the 
method which that discussion adopts. Now that consciousness 
cannot be resolved into matter we have before admitted ; nay it 
is evident that to affirm such a proposition would merely amount 
to saying that the whole can be produced from its parts, and. 
would leave untouched the further question as to the nature and. 
origin of those parts. Our own consciousness js all that we know, 
and anything beyond it must ever remain at best only a hypo-. 
thesis, for matter and the universe are to us only certain rela-. 
tions between our states of consciousness. With this actual con- 
sciousness therefore neither physiology nor any other science has 
anything to do: it considers (so far as we are concerned with. 
it) only certain relations of nerves and muscles, and of each of 
these with the medium in which they are placed. The actual 
consciousness that we believe to exist in these, apart from the. 
phenomena which suggest it, is merely our own consciousness. 
which we associate with their movements and forms as similar 
to our own. For if there be more than one actual conscious- 
ness, one of these can never be the object of another or they 
would become identical. Consciousness is the matter of which 
all its objects are forms; each consciousness therefore consists 
only of itself in different forms, and the only way in which 
another consciousness can affect it or be known by it is by be- 


tinct from copia (“ire 8 4 ppdvnate ode Extorhun pavepdy, Tov yap toydrov ioriv 
G@omep sipnrat’ ro yap mpacroy rotovroyv.” Eth. VI. viii. 8), but it must ever be 
its handmaid ; it can never, if it is to be worthy of the name, be separated from the 
xpwrn apx7, from which science is hung (ib. iii. 3). “Ty ye Bovdopévy rexvixy 
yevicOat xal Oswpnrec@ simi 1d KaQdrAov Badtoriov xdxeivo yywpicrioy we 
ivdéxerac’ elonras yap Ore rept rou’ ai imioripas.” ib. X. ix. 15, 16; cf. VI. vi. 1. 
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coming one of its forms. The process whereby we come to 
believe in the existence of individual minds beside our own has 
been already somewhat cursorily traced. We associate certain 
thoughts and ideas with certain sensations, and the more closely. 
the oftener we find them combined. Thus we first connect 
certain passive feelings with our actions, and so look upon these 
latter as conscious ; and thus after a time, by a process of con- 
siderable abstraction, we learn to associate the whole of our 
secondary states of consciousness and their relations, which we 
call our mind, with that part of the so-called external world 
with which we find them most intimately connected, and 
which we call our body. Thus we locate as it were our 
mind in our body, and so inseparably do we at last conjoin 
the two that we cannot imagine the existence of our mind ex- 
cept as connected with the body, or with some similar taber- 
nacle of outward matter to cover it.* By a further process of 
associationt we soon connect the idea of our mind not with 
our own particular body only but with other similar bodies out- 
side it, and this is what we mean when we say we believe in the 
existence of conscious states external to our own. We notice 
the similarity which exists between our own actions and bodies 
and those of others, and thus we unconsciously argue from the 
uniformity of nature that we have just the same reason, though 
in a less degree, for associating certain muscular feelings or 
consciousness with the actions of others as with our own, and. 
for locating mind in other bodies as in that with which we find 
it immediately connected. But we must remember that the 
external minds which we thus believe in are external not to our 
consciousness (for outside that there is nothing) but to some 
part of our body or to each other, in which sense alone the word 


* The mind remains the true self and is associated with a body only because there 
would be always some sensations more closely connected with its constitution than 
the rest. Our body has no different kind of right to be identified with self than has 
any other body ; it is only a difference of degree. Thus “non tu es quem forma ista 
declarat, sed mens cujusque id est quisque.” Our body is only a part of the ‘ex- 
ternal’ world. | 

t By that phase of it which is called association by similarity. 
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fore the result of association. It is in this sense that we know 
the existence both of ourselves and of outward objects, for it 
matters not whether the states of consciousness between which 
the sequence is expected be among those which we have 
classed under the whole ourselves, or those which we hold to 
constitute some external object. And it is with this second 
kind of existence only that science is concerned ; for science is 
merely a classification of sequences among our states of con- 
sciousness, and with absolute existence it has nothing to do. 
The existence of an object from a scientific point of view is 
nothing but the sum or abstract of its properties, so that each 
proposition that can be made about it involves a portion of such 
existence. The science which we are at present considering 
treats of the physical constitution of animal life, of which it must 
be remembered that my, the observer’s, body and actions are 4 
part, and therefore just as much an object of science as the 
bodies and actions of others. It is therefore concerned only 
with the phenomena of life, and if life mean to us any more 
than its phenomena, physiology takes no account of that residue. 
Thus whenever in the foregoing discussion we have talked of 
reason, emotion, will, and so forth, all that we mean is the 
phenomena which we are accustomed to class together as the 
manifestations of these abstractions.* We may, if we please, 
take the phenomena as symbols of the inner states of con- 
sciousness, and hold what is proved to be true of their origin 
and relations to imply a similar truth concerning the faculties 
to which they point, but this is merely to translate the language 
of science into the inner language of consciousness, and is not 
part of the function of science. This importation of actual 
consciousness into actions, whether they be those of our own 

* In describing the evolution of physiological phenomena we have often spoken 
of them as states of consciousness, because by a translation into the inner lan- 
guage the meaning of our statements is rendered more easily comprehensible, but in 
strictness we know nothing more than the phenomena which present themselves to 


our senses. Pleasure and pain and their developed varietics are to science nothing 
more than physical states of the animal tissue. - 


R 
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body or of any other, is merely the effect of an extraneous 
association, and though useful in interpreting to ourselves the 
meaning of our results has no influence upon the method 
whereby they are attained. We find in our own case that cer- 
tain phenomena of our body are followed by certain states of 
our consciousness, and they again by certain other phenomena 
of our body; we find in others the first bodily phenomena fol- 
lowed by the second, and we naturally interpose by association 
the intermediate states of consciousness; but science is con- 
cerned with the first and last of the three terms only, for they 
alone are portions of the external world of which science is the 
mental organization. The intermediate state may be so closely 
associated with those two extremes as to be incapable of mental 
separation from them, but it can never be directly observed, 
and science deals with observations only and not with ideas 
associated therewith. 

Hence the phenomena of animal life are just as suitable for 
scientific investigation as any other; and consciousness has no 
more right to intrude itself into such inquiry than into the 
sciences of astronomy and physics, from which it has been long 
expelled, though at one time it created as much difficulty there 
as it now does here. If confessedly it has no right to take part 
in the discussion, and its introduction makes no difference in the 
results, which are the same whether it be interposed between 
them and their apparent causes or not, what is the use of con- 
fusing ourselves and our subject by unnecessary complication ? 
Men and animals might be mere automata so far as physiology 
is concerned, and whether they are so or not it does not 
trouble itself to inquire. If physiology can discover the exist- 
ence of laws of action, these are just as much laws of the 
external world, of which actions whether our own or of others 
are a part, as the laws of physics or chemistry, into which they 
are in fact resolvable. It is this resolution that it is the office 
of physiology to effect, and though our present knowledge is 
insufficient to trace accurately its successive steps, we have seen 
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enough in the preceding portion of this Essay to warrant our 
assertion of it as an ascertained fact. Henceforth therefore 
human action occupies no isolated position, but is chained to 
the great system of law which holds the universe in its course. 
Morality also becomes not only a systematic arrangement of 
facts, which was its full description before the application of 
this final method, but a true member of the great physical 
family of sciences.* Thus for the first time it becomes the 
object of Philosophy in the true sense of the word, as the 
science of sciences, the coping stone which unites them into 
one whole, as contemplating knowledge from the side of its 
unity while the separate sciences look only at its plurality. 
Hence by the physiological law of action the last division 
among our three classes of moral systems is at length bridged, 
and all are firmly united under a single organism. For the 
principles drawn from an observation of motive are now seen 
to be identical with those suggested by the constitution of 
nature, as being ultimately derived from the same source. 
“Tickling commodity” is shewn to be not only “ the bias of 
the world,” + as an external influence affecting its evenly poised 
running, but the very groove in which it rolls, the permanent 
way of the railroad of events. Not only do we see that every 
man seeks his pleasure, but that “this he doth by a certain 
“impulsion of nature, no less than that whereby a stone moves 
“ downwards.”t In the general organism of moral philosophy 
* Henceforth, in the words of -Cabanis, “Le moral n’est que le physique consi. 
déré sous certains points de vue particuliers.” (Rapports, i. § 3: cf. ib. vi. Introd.) 
¢t King John, Act IT. sc. 1. 
¢ Hobbes, vol. ii. p. 8. The idea of a physical basis for morality is no new one, 
though until science could give ita meaning it was little more than an empty specu- 
lation. Aristotle mentions the theory that the end vf action is as much determined 
by nature as the objects of our senses, that “1 row rédoug €decte obk ad Oaiperog, 
GAG Giivat dei Gaorep Bry Exovra y Kotvet Kade Kai Td Kar’ aXnOeav ayaldy 
_ aipnoeras,” and that ne man can change ét by artificial means, “ dA’ oloy épv 
rotovroy &£e:” nor does he himself refute the opinion (Eth. IIf. v.17). Nay, it 
is his own theory that however ¢edvnowg may determine the means, the end must 
ever be given by nature, by guouxy dperj. (Vid. Eth. VI. xii. 6, 8: xiii. 7.) We 


have already seen how he held psychology to be coextensive with and 8 part of phy- 
R 2 
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to which we have thus attained, each of the particular classes of 
systems which we considered has its proper place. The systems 
of nature point to the root of morality in the constitution of 
the universe, and the complex of natural laws; the utilitarian 
systems shew the particular law of animal action by an analysis 
of the motives and nature of such action; and lastly, the moral 
sense school points to the method in which this law works, by 
shewing how in the progress of evolution the moral nature 
becomes gradually organized, and various complex faculties are 
formed and hereditarily transmitted through successive genera- 
tions, whereby an artificial machinery is produced, through 
which the natural force, itself unchanged, is transmitted in an 
organized form into phenomena. ‘The successive methods 
which we have been considering, the Psychological, the Histo- 
torical, the Evolutional, and the Physiological, mark the various 
connecting links by which philosophy has successively passed 
from one class of moral systems to another; they have now 
become the various branches of the nervous system which 
thrills through the new organism of moral philosophy, and 
tells the message of each member to the central government 
which directs their several functions. 

Finally, before we close the present chapter, let us note its 
meaning. It is an old remark that all accounts of the nature 
of Good ultimately coincide, “that moralists, from whatever 
“ different principles they set out, commonly meet in their con- 
‘ clusions, that is, they enjoin the same conduct, prescribe the 
“same rules of duty, and, with a few exceptions, deliver upon 
‘ dubious cases the same determinations.”* If, therefore, the 
object of this chapter had been merely to arrive at such a con- 
clusion as this, its labour would have been wasted. But though 
there is some truth, doubtless, in all systems, there are differ- 


sical science, and so far as he knew it applied the law of evolution in elucidation of 
his moral and mental theories. Vid. De An. ii. (“ guotcod OewpiHoat reol Wuxyic’”). 
We should not separate, he says, the methods of the ¢uotdc and the dtadexrixdc, 
the vA) and the eidog, but should endeavour to combine the two. 

* Paley, Moral Philosophy, Bk. II. ch. i. 
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ences too ; for Truth is many-sided, and can be looked at from in- 
numerable points of view. She is indeed the object of all men’s 
gaze and curiosity, but some look at her askance, or get but a 
momentary glimpse through the crowds of some small portion 
of her dress or figure.* Thus they go away without any notion 
of her whole and perfect contour, and begin squabbling about 
some detail of embroidery on her skirts, so that it is almost 
impossible to elicit from their paltry sketches any noble outline 
of her beauty, or to impress her image on our hearts. Yet this 
has been our aim in the preceding pages. We have endea- 
voured not only to isolate the common principle which under- 
lies all moral systems, but on the one hand to place each of 
them in its due position as a member of the living body of 
philosophy, and thus to shew their separate functions in the 
common organism, and on the other hand by tracing the gra- 
dual evolution of our present system, and its power of compre- 
hending every shade of theory, to vindicate its claim to be at 
once the latest and the most perfect birth of time, and thus to 
verify its title to universal belief. Hach of the other systems 
that we have considered has been found to embrace only a 
limited circle of facts, and so to depend on its rivals to fill up 
its deficiencies. The very fact of plurality is an evidence of 
insufficiency. Ignorance is one, falsehood and imperfection are 
multiform, science is again one. The first is contemporaneous 
with the early stages of evolution, before the laws of association 
have begun to work; the second points to conflicting associa- 
tions, suggesting different aspects of each phenomenon, and 
therefore different classifications and theories ; the third results 
from the organization of these associations, whereby through 
long habituation and training the mind at last reflects a com- 
plete and undistorted image of its external model. For habit 
is of slow growth, and nature takes long to imprint itself 
clearly on the mind. Hence science comes late, but when it 


* See Plato, Pheedrus, 247, 8. 
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comes its power seems that of magic. It is the chaining of. 
opinion,* the petrifying of the soft wax umpression,+ the caging 
of the doves each in its proper littk cote.{ Between the 
early unconscious morality and this ultimate science mankind 
has to pass through an era of opinion and mental conflict, in 
which despotism or anarchy seem the only alternatives. It is 
not till law comes and produces light in all the dark places of 
ignorance, and order amid the chaos of jarring authorities, that 
any true life of morality can begin. Hitherto it has been like 
the open valley of Ezekiel, full of bones; “and lo they were 
very dry,” so that the beholder might well doubt whether any 
natural power could make those dead bones live. But suddenly 
science has opened her mouth and prophesied over them, and 
as it spake “ there was a noise, and behold a shaking, and the 
““bones came together, bone to his bone ; and when we beheld, 
“lo, the sinews and the flesh came up upon them, and the skin 
“ covered them above ;” and then at last “ the breath came into 
“them, and they lived.”§ Henceforth we may hope that as 
astronomy rose at the bidding of Newton, so our new science 
of Ethics shall rise from the dust in which it has lain so long, 
and shew forth its new born vigour to the world. Yet it 
must never forget, amid the glories of its achievements, that it 
owes its being to the unrewarded labours of its predecessors ; 
and thus it will look back on the speculations which with our 
ancestors went by the name of Moral Philosophy, with grati- 
tude rather than with contempt, as astronomy looks back to 
astrology, or as chemistry to alchemy. So to one newly risen 
to the vision of the sun comes often a thought of regret and 
longing for his friends and parents still intent upon the shadows 


* Plato, Meno, 98. “Kai yap at dd%at ai adn Otic, door piv av ypdvoy wapapéi- 
ywot, Kadov 7d xpipa, Kai mavra rayaba ipydlovrar’ wédvuy 62 yxpdvoy otk 
EOedovee wapapivery, dGAAd dparerevovoww tx rig Wuxi¢ Tov avOpwrov, Hore 
ob ToAAOd aEtai eioty Ewe div Tig abrag Onoy airiag Noytopy’ reddy Ot SeOder, 
apwroy piv imeorijpar yiyvovrat, Exetra povipor Kai dtd radra On ripuwrepoy 
émeornpn dpc Od=nge éori, cai Ocagéper Oeopy Emsornun dpOHe dd=n¢.” 

t Ib. Thesst. 191-195. $ Ib. 197-200. § Ezek. xxxvii, 1-10. 
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and inanities of their nether world of prejudice and custom ;* 
yet with this regret there is mingled no wish to return, for from 
him all faith in shadows has fled, ever since his eyes beheld the 
daylight of the truth. Henceforth we also have passed from 
darkness to light: we have entered on a new age of universal 
growth. The old tyranny of custom is put down and the new 
reign of science has begun. 


‘¢Saturnus periit, perierunt et sua jura ; 
‘Sub Jove nunc mundus, jussa sequare Jovis.” 


* See Plato’s Republic, VII. 516, c. 


CHAPTER III. 


OBJECTIONS. 


Havina now completed the building of our fortress, and pro- 
perly apportioned the duties of its garrison, we must next 
proceed to supply it with a suitable armament of guns and 
ammunition, and to teach its defenders the best methods of 
repelling external assaults. It thus becomes necessary to review 
some of the more important objections that have been or may 
be made against our system ; in order that, if we can succeed in 
disproving their validity, we may both be more secure against 
future surprise, and induce some, who by mistake or ignorance 
of our true principles are now our enemies, to forsake their 
opposition, and by their alliance add strength to our cause. A 
similar task has been already attempted at some length by 
Mr. Austin, Mr. Mill, and other champions of the utilitarian 
philosophy, but though we shall use their labours with thank- 
fulness, our point of view is essentially different from theirs, and 
therefore we shall be seldom able to adopt their answers. 

The objections which we have thus to consider may be conve- 
niently divided into three heads, according as they assert the 
inutility, the untruth, or the contemptibility of our system re- 
spectively. Let us then proceed to examine these in order. 


§ 1. Onsections on THE scorE oF INUTILITY. 


The first of the objections enumerated in the foregoing clas- 
sification may be found in the Introduction to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s treatise on Social Statics. Tosay that Good consists 
in Happiness is according to this view a void proposition, because 
Happiness is the less known quantity of the two, and therefore, 
in identifying it with Good, we rather diminish than add to our 
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knowledge of the latter. Now, in the first place, this criticism 
is untrue as a statement of facts. Happiness or pleasure is in 
reality a much more definite idea than Good: everybody knows 
what pleasure 1s, but nobody has without inquiry anything but 
a very vague idea of the nature of Good; and this idea would 
become very much clearer if men were told that the goodness 
of an action is measured by the amount of pleasure which is 
produced by it. Pleasure is the ultimate sensation which it is 
impossible to analyse, whereas Good is, as Mr. Spencer would 
allow, derivative, and therefore if they are connected at all (which 
he allows) Pleasure must be the simpler of the two, nay it must 
be the very elements out of which Good is compounded. Surely 
to resolve a compound substance into its primary constituents 
can never be a useless or unmeaning task. 

But even granting that the criticism was based on truth, and 
that a knowledge of the nature of Good gave no immediate 
facilities for 1ts attainment, it would still be invalid as an objec- 
tion to a scientific principle. For otherwise the authority of all 
the great laws of nature would be discredited, because on their 
first discovery they teach men nothing beyond what they knew 
before, because they appear to the ignorant “ nihil alind quam 
concinnationes rerum antea inventarum,’* aiming only at en- 
veloping the facts of every day life in an abstruse and pedantic 
phraseology. Everybody knew, long before science was thought 
of, that the sun rose and set once in so many hours, that water 
boiled at a certain temperature, and that different rocks were 
found one on the top of another ; yet it has never been objected 


* Bacon, Nov. Org. I. 8; cf. ib. 18. The man of science often appears to the 
vulgar as a Hudibras, who 
. ‘*By geometric scale 

‘‘ Could take the size of pots of ale : 

‘‘ Resolve by sines and tangents straight 

‘‘ If bread and butter wanted weight ; 

“ And wisely tell what hour o’ th’ day 

“ The clock does strike, by algebra.” —(Hud. I. i. 121.) 
Yet how would men have got clocks, except by science? They receive gladly 
enough the gifts of science and then forget and laugh at their benefactor. 
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to the discoveries of astronomers, or chemists, or geologists, 
that their explanations of these well-known facts were useless, 
because they referred them to phenomena less familiar than them- 
selves. If, on the one hand, the fact revealed by science be 
already certain, there is indeed no immediate practical use in 
rediscovering it, or including it under a law; but though the 
advantage be not immediate it is by that only more likely to be 
enduring and comprehensive. For without general laws fresh 
discoveries and therefore further material progress would be 
impossible; and the more abstract the law, and therefore the 
less immediate its applicability, the wider must be its field of 
Operation, and the more numerous and important the benefits 
which it is destined to confer. Thus general truths, such as the 
principle which we defend, though they may be barren of imme- 
diate results, are yet the sources from which spring rivers which 
shall fertilize and enrich man’s field of action long after the 
present puny and scattered rills of facts are dried up and useless. 
To condemn a scientific law for inutility or even for some direct 
sentimental annoyance is like Cyrus’ ignorant chastisement of 
the Gyndes ; a river that cannot drown a horse is likewise un- 
able to give water for the coming harvest. It is the error of 
the spendthrift, who fancies he has invented a fine device for in- 
creasing his income, by drawing from his capital, but who soon 
finds to his disappointment that “ reditus et vectigalia scientia- 
rum augeri possunt, patrimonium et fundus minui.”* No 
general truth is immediately useful, because practice is con- 
cerned only with particulars; but no new particular utilities 
can be invented except deductively from general truths, or 
analogically from like particulars, which is nothing but a defec- 
tive form of the same process. General laws therefore, though 
useless in the narrow and unphilosophical application of the 
word, have a higher value than that of immediate utility: for 
they are in the most distinctive sense preeminently good, in- 


* Bacon, De Augmentis, vol. i. p. 462 (Ellis and Spedding). It is the old 
story of the goose with the golden eggs. 
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volving a momentary self-denial as a means to the attainment 
of a greater ultimate advantage: they are useless in the lower 
sense because they are useful in the higher.* With the deri- 
vation of these eventual utilities we have in the present Essay 
nothing to do, for we are here treating of Pure and not of 
Applied Ethics; but that even now such a derivation is possi- 
ble, is proved by the results already accomplished in this very 
sphere. Has there not been a Bentham f+ 

If, on the other hand, the truth which science teaches is one 
which has never before been generally accepted or realized, all 
the arguments used above apply with redoubled force. The 
mere fact of the attainment of new truth is one of almost incal- 
culable utility. For truth and utility are, as Bacon says, one 
and the same thing, and the principal value of facts themselves 
is that they are pledges of the advancement of truth.t Science 
therefore should care primarily for truth, and only secondarily 
for practical advancement: she must be neither “ tanquam 
scortum ad voluptatem,” nor “ tanquam ancilla ad questum,” 
but “ tanquam sponsa ad generationem fructuum atque solatium 
honestum.”’§ To reverse the order, is not only to degrade the 
goddess into a milk-giving cow,|| but to lose the very object 
for which such impiety is risked. Many a race has been lost 
ere now by the picking up of golden apples on the way. 


* Cf. Plato, Rep. II. 357. 

} In spite of the many faults of Bentham’s work (and we have already noticed 
not a few), which discredit its claim to be a scientific treatise of morality, the 
classification of pleasures which it contains and the practical methods and maxims 
which it deduces therefrom constitute it immeasurably the greatest work on Applied 
Ethics of modern times. 

t “Ipsissims res sunt veritas et utilitas ; atque opera ipsa pluris facienda sunt 
quatenus sunt veritatis pignora quam propter vite commoda.”—Nov. Org. i. 124; 
cf. ib. ii. 4. 

§ Bacon, De Augmentis, vol. i. p. 463. 

|| Schiller, speaking of science, says :— 

“ Kinem ist sie die hohe die himmlische Gottin, dem Andern 
‘ Kine tiichtige Kuh die ihn mit Butter versorgt.” 
And yet even a cow requires fecding, for without food how can she go on providing 
milk ? . 
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Finally, each new law of nature that is discovered contributes 
to the general evolution of man, and thus to his greatest plea- 
sure and utility ; for it makes more complete the organization 
of his mental correspondence to the medium which surrounds 
him ; it brings into more perfect harmony the two sides of his 
nature, the inner and the outer, the model and the original. 
Hence the propounding of such laws can never be useless, if 
only they are true, and therefore the only argument either from 
the scientific or from the utilitarian point of view which can 
have any validity, is one which impugns not their immediate 
effect or practice but their truth. If true they are sure to be 
useful, but if false they are preeminently hurtful. Let us then 
proceed without further delay to this second and more important 
class of objections.* 


§ 2. Ossections ON THE scoRE OF Fatsrry. 


The objections which we have now to consider rest upon 
appeal to sundry acknowledged facts and phenomena, with 
which it is asserted our system is at variance. Many of these 
have been already answered in our previous chapter, which 
was expressly devoted to the consideration of some of the more 
ordinary moral phenomena in their relation to our present 
theory. Such for instance are the following; that our prin- 
ciple fails to account for the immediate dicta of our moral 
faculties ; that it excludes our sympathetic and benevolent 
emotions ; that it gives no account of religious aspiration; that 
it contradicts our belief in duty and obligation; that the law of 
evolution, on which our escape from previous difficulties rests, 
implicitly denies the freedom of the will of which we have a direct 
intuition ; and finally that there are many pleasures which are 
unanimously stigmatized as evil and degrading. These and 
many other objections which have been raised against our 


* The objection which we have considered above, is answered also by Aristotle ; 
Eth. VI. xii. 1, sqq. q. v. 
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system we have already disposed of, but there still remain not 
a few which, though not falling under any of the general heads 
into which our former chapter was divided, must still not be 
left without an answer, lest such omission should seem attri- 
butable rather to our incapacity than to our neglect. 

1. The first of these which we shall notice is one which has 
been thought very dangerous to utilitarian systems of Hthics. 
‘A theory of morality,’ itis said, ‘which looks only at the 
‘consequences of actions, and weighs their worth by an 
‘arithmetical balancing of their results, leaves entirely out of 
‘sight an element of great moral importance, the motive which 
‘prompts the actor in each case. The same act may be good if 
‘done from a good motive, and bad if done from a bad motive, 
‘and thus consequences are an insufficient standard of ‘moral 
‘value, and utility, though useful as a test, is utterly inadequate 
‘as a motive of action.” That this is a true criticism of the 
ordinary utilitarian systems, or at any rate of such of them as 
refuse to analyse the dicta of our moral faculties into their ele- 
ments, we have already seen, but that it is in any measure 
applicable to our present principles we utterly deny. For in 
our view consequences and motive are or ought to be one and 
the same thing ; the consequences, so far as they occur to the 
actor, are the motive which suggests their attainment. A moral 
action on an abstract point of view has two sides, motive and 
consequence, of which the one is a mere reflexion of the other 
by association; whatever of the consequences is not contained 
in the motive is extraneous and forms no part of the moral act, 
being the result of imperfect correspondence between the two 
sides of our nature, and according to the less or greater extent 
of these unassimilated consequences is the motive or action 
morally good or deficient. But in estimating the good or virtue 
of an individual we must take also into account the degree of 
correspondence to which his organism has already arrived, and 
as one of his actions is above or below the average of this 
correspondence so do we term it virtuous or wicked. Still 
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in both abstract and actual morality the value of an act is 
wholly determined by the motives which constitute it, and 
it is by these alone that we measure it; so that the larger 
the motive the better the action. We are indeed in appear- 
ance measuring consequences, but in doing so we are only 
measuring motives in a more convenient shape, for it 1s only in 
consequences that motives manifest themselves to our senses 
and thus become capable of observation. This method, whereby 
alone Ethics can be scientifically treated, has been rendered 
possible to us by means of the physical law of action. So long 
as we refuse to acknowledge the existence of laws or uniformi- 
ties in the moral world, but attribute action to the influence ofa 
supernatural indwelling power, independent of the universal law 
of cause and effect, so long we are unable to establish any con- 
nection between the moral nature of an act and its consequences ; 
but when once action is seen to be the physical effect of asso- 
ciated pleasure, its various portions become connected by a uni- 
versal relation, which enables us to pass by inference from one 
such portion to another at convenience. Thus our system 
asserts that in the abstract, that is to say in an organism of 
indefinite capability, we value the so-called ‘ voluntary’ actions 
by just the same standard as that which governs our choice of 
external objects and our estimate of involuntary acts, by the 
total balance of pleasure or pain derived from them, but that in 
the case of a particular organism only those consequences must be 
considered with which it is already in approximate correspond- 
ence. Motive therefore is throughout simply consequence in 
another form, and the ultimate motive is the highest Good. 
Hence our philosophy is nothing else than a science of motives,t 
yy * Hence the attempt which has been made to avoid the question of motives by 
denying that the motive is part of the action starts from the exact antipodes of truth. 
t That this must be true of all real moral philosophy is sewn by Aristotle (Eth. II. 
iii. 1—11). Nay he goes further with us and shews that the common elcment in 
all motives is pleasure, for that the only three motives are cadév, cipdepoy and 
76%, and of these the two former may be resolved into the latter; ‘‘ xotw) re yap 


avrn (9 300v2) rotc fworc Kui mace roig umd THY alpecty WapaKoNovOei’ Kai ydp 
TO Kaddy kai rd cvpgspoy 40d paivera.” (Cf. ib. X.i. 1.) The only ground of 
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and it is simply because pleasure has been shewn to be the 
universal motive both @ priori and by physiological experience 
that we have identified pleasure with the greatest good. So far 
are we then from excluding motive from morality that we mea- 
sure the latter by the former; if the motive be large we call the 
action good, if it be small we call it bad, and that even though 
in a particular instance the actual result in the former case may 
be painful and in the latter pleasurable.* 

But if under our system all motives are identical, and if the 
morality of an action depends wholly on its motive, how, it will 
be asked, do we draw any moral distinction between one action 
and another? ‘To this we answer that the only difference be- 
tween ourselves and our opponents is that we make motives 
homogeneous, and therefore differing only in shape and degree, 
while they make them heterogeneous, and therefore included 
under no common nature ; with us therefore a science of Hthics 
is possible, with them impossible. An action is morally good 


difference between Aristotle and ourselves is that he did not see that if pleasure be 
the test and the motive, it must also be the end of action, and that the different 
virtues which aim as he thinks at its form caddy are only various means of its 
attainment. The identification of good with the ultimate motive was universal 
in Greek philosophy, from the days of Socrates downwards ; and thus virtue was 
held to consist in knowledge and vice inignorance. (Cf. Plato, Tim. 86D). Thus 
the Greeks, though leaving out of sight the unconscious associations which produce 
the greater part of actual motives, were freed from all the errors and prejudices 
which our modern ‘invention’ of the Will has brought in its train. The Greek 
philosopher could not conceive of action except as following the strongest motive, 
the modern has to deal with men in whose minds the pretence of such a conception 
forms almost the only moral idea. 
* In this case we may notice that the action is virtuous but the abstract act is 
bad, or vice versé. For any given outward act is preceded by an associative train 
‘of indeterminate length, and may consequently be either good or bad even in the 
same individual, and still more in individuals of various degrees of development. 
An action may be good to small knowledge but bad where knowledge is more ex- 
tended, for in the former case it may be in advance of the correspondence already 
attained and in the latter case behind it; morality being ever as we have seen (see 
Prop. I. p. 15, relative to the organism. On its performance fresh experience is 
gained, and on its repetition it must be necessarily either better or worse than 
before. Thus a highly developed organism is endowed with a greater capacity for 
good or evil than a backward one, and this is what we mean by the responsibility 
of knowledge and the continuous elevation of the moral standard. 
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according to our system, in proportion to the extent and accu- 
racy of its motive, to the clearness and far-sightedness of its 
aim, to the degree of correspondence between it and circum- 
stances. The greater the proportion of eventual consequences, 
which by association are either consciously or organically in- 
corporated with an action, (or in other words the greater its 
motive), the more fully will it exemplify the law of moral action, 
and contribute to the evolution of human nature. The law 
itself remains the same, and can only be applied; just as the 
law of attraction remains the same through all the complicated 
mechanism of a clock, the force being only distributed, not 
altered. Therefore, tosum up our statement, the morality of 
an action depends wholly on its motives, which motives are 
simply an associated portion of the consequences which follow 
on the action; and as this portion 1s absolutely large or small, 
so is the action abstractedly good or bad, and as it is rela- 
tively large or small, so 1s the action relatively virtuous or 
wicked. Also, since we cannot observe motives directly, we 
judge of them by the actual phenomena of which they are the 
ideas, or in other words by the results of the outward action 
to which they lead; and accordingly therefore as an action is 
in correspondence with a wide or with a narrow sphere of cir- 
cumstances, or in other words as the general result is good or 
evil, so do we (in default of other evidence) judge it, or rather 
the motives of which it is but the manifestation, to be virtuous 
or wicked, and praise or blame it accordingly.* If the action 
brings in the long run more pain than pleasure, excluding 
from such result in any particular case what is evidently ‘ acci- 
dental’ or extraneous, the motive must have been insufficient, 


* The degree of correspondence may be increased in two ways—by a wider extent, 
or by greater minuteness. This leads to two classes of virtues (as also to two 
schools of art), the homely or practical, and the visionary or ideal, which as depend- 
ing on different physical conditions are rarely united in the same person. The 
highest virtue however, such as that which we imagine in the Deity, would be at 
once infinitely and infinitesimally perfect. 
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and the amount of such insufficiency is not ill measured by 
the deficit of the balance ; if, on the contrary, the result of an 
action, estimated as before, is on the whole favourable to the 
actor, though we are unable thereby to take an exact meastire 
of the motive which prompted it, we assume in absence of 
further evidence, that the motive was of adequate extent, and 
approve of the action as having been virtuous, and as at any 
rate to be followed in the future. Thus, inasmuch as our 
standard of moral approbation is the degree of correspondence 
between inner and outer sequences, motive and phenomena, our 
system is at least free from the imputation of neglecting. to 
consider motives. An action is its motive, and therefore what 
we want to discover is the adequacy of different motives, but 
this can only be done by an examination of consequences. In- 
asmuch, therefore, as consequences are in the abstract identical 
with motives, and in any particular instance the best test of 
them which we have, it is from consequences that the data of 
our science are taken.* 

When we thus see the true explanation of this objection, it 
seems surprising that it should ever have created any great 
difficulty. But this surprise vanishes when we remember that 
it can only be met by the adoption of the physical law of action 
and the new view of motive thereby attained, and we therefore 
see the reason of the various subterfuges which Utilitaman 
systems have invented for the avoidance of the fancied stumbling 
block. The most ordinary of these is the famous distinction 
which has been drawn between Utility as a test and Utility as 
a motive; whereby it is supposed that a convenient standard of 
morality may be retained merely as a generally recognized fact, 
without the necessity of giving any further account of its 


* We must remember that this power of judging of the value of a particular act 
of a particular organism is not a part of Pure Ethics, our immediate subject. Nor 
is it the most important function even of Applied Ethics. The real object of the 
latter is to improve action ; and this can be done only by a system which looks at 
consequences, and so shews men how to enlarge their motives. 
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authority or origin. This doctrine is stated at some length by 
Mr. Austin, who asserts that Utility has nothing to do with 
motives, but that they proceed only from the Divine Will, of 
which Utility is nothing but the index. By a kind of ‘ Pre- 
established Harmony’ we know that if an action is useful it is 
commanded by God; and what God has commanded that it is 
our duty to do. Now such doctrines as this have already been. 
criticized in the section which we devoted to Theological systems, 
in which we saw that the doctrine of Divine intervention adds 
nothing to our previous knowledge and amounts only to a con- 
fession of ignorance. Our conception of God is that of ideal 
humanity, and therefore to obey the Divine command means 
simply the pursuance of the highest dictates of our nature, or 
the aiming at our highest Good; and therefore even on this 
supposition Utility is the ultimate motive as well as the test. 
Utility can indeed be shewn to be the test of Good only by being 
proved the universal motive; for if we can ultimately desire 
anything else, Utility ceases to be a test of that which we only 
know as the ultimate object of desire. But Mr. Austin fails 
thus to nullify his theory, for he can supply no other motive 
than pleasure. For surely it is evident that to say that our 
motive is to obey God, and that obedience means happiness, is 
only to say in other words that our real motive is happiness. 
For suppose that God willed misery instead of happiness to 
follow on obedience, can it be for an instant imagined that man 
would feel any longer an inclination to obey? Is it not certain 
that he would seek to disobey in every possible way in order 
to escape as much misery as possible? Nay even strike out 
Heaven and Hell from the creed, and what would become of the 
power of Christianity over any but the highest minds ?* Obe- 
dience in itself has no attraction for man, or if it has such, it is 
_ * Even if it did not believe in the reality of this after existence of pain and 
pleasure, it would be necessary, Plato says. to inculcate such belief as a useful 
falsehood. For how otherwise could men be persuaded to be just or generous ? 


“oddsic yao av éxwy 2Oédor weiOeoAat mparrey rovTro Srp pr) Td yalpEy TOU 
AumeiaOat wréoy Errerac.”—Legg. II. 663 B. 
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because there is a pleasure of obedience resulting from organic 
association of its rewards; and it is a curious instance of the 
blinding power of customary beliefs that any philosopher should 
suppose that any will, human or divine, could influence the actions 
of others, except so far as it is capable of rewarding compliance 
or punishing rebellion. And if such a hypothesis is useless, 
surely it has no justification. A ‘ Pre-established Harmony’ 
between Utility and Good is just as ridiculous as that between 
mind and matter; and if “ entia non sunt multiplicanda preter 
necessitatem,” surely the same is still more true of non-entia, 
and the insertion of an arbitrary Divine ‘ Will’ between Good 
and Pleasure is at once unphilosophical and untrue. 

Hence the fancied distinction between utility as the test and 
tility as the motive disappears. He who accepts the first must 
also accept the second, for they are in reality one and the samefact. 
What is the use of a guide if we have no inducement to follow it? 
Let not then any one who dares neither reject nor welcome truth 
lay this unction to his soul, that he gives away with one hand 
what he receives with the other; for by such a belief he deceives 
only himself. Surely the omniscient God is not taken in by 
such shallow professions of carelessness about our own interests, 
as if the idea of Heaven suggested to us only God’s pleasure and 
not our own, or as if Heaven and Hell were indifferent to us so 
that only we are perfectly obedient.* “ Be not deceived, God 
is not mocked :” the omnipotent God needs no courtiers nor 
flatterers: even men despise the hypocrite. And not only is 
this doctrine an insult to our highest feelings, it is also a great 
hindrance in the progress of knowledge. For if the truth be 
in sight, total error is better than a compromise ; for it is less 
specious and less obstinate. Hither therefore let us be content 
not to inquire at all and remain in our old ignorance, or if we 
make up our minds to follow Truth, let us go fearlessly where- . 
soever she leads us and not attempt to draw back our foot as 


* One is reminded by such professions of the scenc between Captain Absolute 
and his father in The Rivals, Act ITI. sc. i. 
s 2 
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soon as the path begins to look different from that which we 
have hitherto trodden. In all great movements there have been 
Lauds and Talleyrands, laggards and tremblers on the brink, 
who like to see how their comrades fare before they follow, ready 
to turn tail at any moment in the face of danger ;—but such 
never prosper. For it is the stragglers in the rear that are cut 
off by the enemy or left to perish deserted; the vanguard 1s the 
post alike of honour and of safety. There never was truth in a 
compromise. 

2. Having thus shewn that the ability to connect consequence 
and motive is the distinguishing characteristic of our system as 
compared with the ordinary utilitarian schools, and that all pre- 
tended accounts of such connection other than that founded on 
the physical law of action are mere shams and counterfeits, let 
us proceed to examine another objection which is not unfre- 
quently made against our moral standard. This objection may 
be expressed in the form of a question such as the following: 
What reason have we on the principle of utility for commending 
a virtuous action more than a fruitful harvest or a well-cooked. 
dinner? If to this we answer that the feeling of approbation 1s 
confined to the actions of voluntary agents, we merely put the 
difficulty a step farther back ; for we are immediately asked why 
this should be so, seeing that according to our theory approba- 
tion is concerned with utility, and that inanimate things are just 
as useful to us as reasoning actions which often affect us only 
through their instrumentality. Moreover sucha limitation would 
not be sufficiently distinct, for it is not even all voluntary actions 
that are the objects of approbation; many of these, such as 
eating or walking, are not included in our notion of virtue at all. 
The true solution of the difficulty is to be sought in the nature 
and origin of the approving faculty, or, as we usually call it, the 
Moral Sense.* Now we have seen that the rudiment of this 


* It is thus evident why Hume and the other Utilitarian philosophers have failed 
to give a satisfactory answer to this objection. It can only be explained by a system 
which comprehends the moral sense as well as utility, and explains the proper rela- 
tion between the two. 
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faculty is the association with certain actions of the pleasures 
and pains to which they lead and the consequent formation of 
motive or emotion, and that its developed form arises from the 
further organization of these motives, which as being merely 
bundles of pleasures and pains are capable of associative addi- 
tions and subtractions similar to those by which they them- 
selves were created. So the Moral Sense being originally 
nothing but an organized arrangement of motives is naturally a 
guide only to our own actions, and is extended to those of others 
only by force of sympathy and the social feelings. Hence 
_ approbation cannot be extended to external objects, except so 
far as we have sympathy or intercourse with them; and seeing 
that in our present state of evolution our sympathy with inani- 
mate nature is infinitesimally small, we are naturally incapable 
of any real approbation or reprobation of its effects. 

But even this consideration does not enable us to account for 
the still further narrowing of the field of virtue, whereby certain 
actions which we distinctly associate with pleasurable and painful 
feelings are yet excluded from its domain, and treated as morally 
indifferent and incommensurable. This further fact however is 
easily explicable when we consider not only the elements out 
of which the approving faculty is formed but the method of its 
formation. The Moral Sense is, as we saw, not only an emotion 
but a complex emotion, involving the balancing of one motive 
against another. It is by its nature concerned not directly 
with pleasure but with what we call ‘Good,’ which is indeed 
composed of pleasures, but differs from them as an organism 
from its elements, and the characteristic of which is the toler- 
ance of present pain in hope of more than repayment in the 
future. It is therefore the quality of sacrifice or foresight 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of meral actions, and 
the feeling of moral approbation is intense in proportion to the 
length of perspective in the action under review. We do not 
indeed prefer any fixed pleasure when entailing sacrifice to the 
same when comparatively pure, because the pain involved in. 
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the first case has to be subtracted and the net sum is therefore 
lessened: but of two acts attaining the same net amount of 
pleasure, we approve more keenly of that which involves the 
greater sacrifice. In other words we may approve more keenly 
though the result is the same; for approbation is of the motive 
or ‘will,’ and the extent of this may be greater while its effect 
is the same; just as a complex sum of addition and subtraction 
arouses more powerfully the calculative faculty than one of 
simple subtraction, though it may lead eventually to identically 
the same answer. Yet it must not be inferred from this that 
we approve of sacrifice or self-denial in itself: it is only a sign 
of greater moral organization and therefore of a greater capacity 
for virtuous action, and in our approval of it the idea of such 
potentiality of virtue is associated. This is more possible in 
contemplating the actions of others than in our own, because 
in the former case the actual pain of sacrifice is less absorbing, 
and therefore more easily lost sight of in the pleasing idea of 
power which it involves, while in our own case the actual pain 
is stronger than its ideal associations : in our own actions there- 
fore the effort required subtracts from the feeling of appro- 
bation, while in the case of others it adds toit. It was the 
perception of this connection between approbation and effort that 
induced Kant to make effort an integral part of Duty, and to 
imagine the paradox that virtue ceases on the disappearance of 
resistance. This is in reality the contrary to the truth; for the 
perfection of virtue excludes effort, association gradually making 
virtue pleasant for its own sake, instead of for the distant idea 
at which it once almed.* Yet when a virtue has thus become 
perfectly organized it ceases to be thought of as a virtue; it is 
taken for granted as a matter of course, and its moral value is no 
longer considered. Perfection is in a sense annihilation ; for that 
which is perfectly organized is unconscious, so that conscious- 
ness is a sign of imperfection. Thus, as we saw, approbation 


* So Arist. Eth. IT. iii. 1: “onpetow d& Set woseicOae rev Eewr rHy imtytyvo- 
perny yoovyy in AUTNHY roig Epyorc.” 
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implies conflict, self-denial, effort; and therefore as by the 
growth of organization the region of effort is continually pushed 
outward, virtue in the narrow sense is being ever raised higher, 
though in reality it is not an advancing line, but an ever- 
widening sphere shading off into infinity, like a celestial nebula 
losing itself in the immensity of space, of which only the outer 
portions strike the attention from their stronger contrast with 
the surrounding gloom. Many acts which are now effortless 
_ and pleasant, were once virtuous and good ; for what is moral in 
one age is organic in the next. It is the very condition of 
human progress that virtues should be consolidated into plea- 
sures, and thus become the material on which a fresh organiza- 
tion may be founded. The faculty of moral approbation is 
placed on the extreme verge of this organization, and therefore 
18 not concerned with what was once indeed the outer rim but 
is now an interior circle, concentric indeed with morality but 
included within it. The moral sense therefore has to do not 
with that which is organic, but with that which is in process of 
organization and which is consequently the seat of effort and 
contest; and thus the names of Good and Virtue are naturally 
confined in ordinary use to those actions which involve a con~ 
flict of motives. 

Even in the growth of the individual this fact may be noticed. 
We consider it great virtue in a child to abstain from sweet- 
meats and delicacies because it knows that they will make it ill; 
but in a grown man this self-restraint is taken as a matter of 
course, and instead of its presence being thought a virtue its 
absence is remarked onas a vice. The reason of course is that 
the habit which is only inchoate in the child is by long asso- 
ciation organic in the man, and thus becomes no longer virtue 
but the material of which virtue is made. 

Thus the great reason why we do not ‘approve’ of useful 
objects, nor even of all useful actions, but only of those result- 
ing from moral deliberation, is that the peculiar nature of the 
’€ approving’ faculty, as the exterior limit of our moral nature, 
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involves the presence of effort or sacrifice. The moral sense is 
a complex faculty, that is, its objects are complex; and there- 
fore if an object or action be simply pleasant or painful without 
any conflict of associations, it falls under some simple and 
already organic emotion, and can in~no way affect our moral 
judgment except so far as that emotion forms part of our moral 
nature. We have also seen that a further reason for the inap- 
plicability of the moral sense to the greater part of external 
objects lies in the narrow limits of our powers of sympathy. 
To this we may now add the fact that whether it be or not true 
that only voluntary actions can be the object of approbation, it 
is certain that they only can be affected by it, and that there- 
fore on them alone can it be applied with any beneficial result. 
For though it is an insufficient answer to the objection with 
which we are engaged, to say with Hume that approbation is 
confined to voluntary actions, because in any other application 
it would be wasted ; still the reflected advantage of praise and 
blame is soon discovered and becomes a strong incentive to 
their use. For when with the good actions of others we asso- 
ciate not only a sympathetic pleasure but direct advantage to 
the rest of mankind or ourselves in particular, we have a great 
motive to multiply these actions by every mcans in our power, 
and thus a new element becomes mixed up with approbation 
and virtue. Now this is impossible with inanimate objects and 
involuntary actions, because neither are dependent on associa- 
tion or motive, and both are therefore incapable of being influ- 
enced by sympathetic forces. Hence the feeling of approbation 
which we feel for these is a sentiment not only much weaker 
than that which we call ‘moral,’ but apparently of a totally 
different nature, being destitute of the three elements of sym- 
pathy, hope of benefit, and idea of effort. Still the true sphere 
of morality in its widest sense embraces even the inanimate 
world ; and some of its phrases are not entirely unused in their 
more general signification. Is not ‘good’ a term of commen- 
dation almost universal? Is not the whole universo “ very 
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good”? and do we not ‘approve’ of a well grown wine or a 
delicate dish ?* 

Good, virtue, approbation, morality, all these are in their na- 
ture coextensive with pleasure, consciousness, the universe : but 
in a narrower sense they are taken to mean each their highest 
part, that which is for the time still unorganized; and in this 
sense they are coextensive only with that pleasure which is 
attained through pain. Thus the two assertions that Good is 
identical with Utility, and that some useful things are not good, 
are contradictory only in appearance, and the objection which 
takes its stand on their opposition is shewn to be nothing more 
than an equivocation of terms. In one sense everything which 
tends to evolution is Good, and the law of Good and the law of 
Evolution are synonymous; but in another sense Good is con- 
fined to the highest sphere of this evolution, the region of con- 
scious or voluntary action. In the first sense health and pros- 
perity are good, but in the second, only virtue; and we thus 
approve of virtue only as and because we approve of health, 
though in a higher degree ; the feeling in the latter case wearing 
a changed aspect owing to several peculiarities in the objects 
with which it deals. 

3. The third objection which we shall consider is perhaps the 
commonest and most obvious of any. ‘It is ridiculous,’ men 
say, ‘to suppose that in every voluntary or moral action a 
‘man makes a calculation of consequences before he determines 
“how to act, because we find on appeal to experience that 
‘ scarcely one act in a hundred is preceded by any such calcula- 
‘ tion, and yet that the rest are not therefore held excluded from 
‘ the application of the moral standard ? To this we answer by 
appealing to the store of prudential maxims which consciously 
or unconsciously form our ordinary guides to action, and which 
have been formulated and inscribed upon our moral constitution 


* Adam Smith says:—“In propriety of language we approve of whatever is 
entirely to our satisfuction;—of the form of a building, of the contrivance of a 
machine, of the flavour of a dish of meat.”—Mo: al Sentiments, Part vii. § 3. 
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by tho operation of past experience. This experience is twofold, 
that of the individual and that of the race of which he is a phase. 
The influence of the first has been nowhere better explained than 
by Plato, who puts in the mouth of Protagoras in the dialogue 
called by his name a very clear exposition of the part borne by 
education in the inculcation of moral principles :* and among 
modern philosophers Mr. J. S. Mill has perhaps best succeeded 
in illustrating the same fact. And surely the importance of this. 
educational power can scarcely be overrated. Each child, besides 
his own “ pater Auneas” and “ avunculus Hector,” has all the 
similar influences of his companions indirectly brought to bear 
upon him: and in addition to this he is perpetually breathing 
the moral, social, political, and intellectual atmosphere of the 
age and circumstances in which he is placed. We must re- 
member too that in human life there are no definite periods of 
alternation as in the case of the budding and defoliation of trees 
or of the annual breeding time of the lower animals. There is 
no definite break between one generation and another, but old 
and young are ever mingled together and mutually affected by 
their common intercourse. But this experience, powerful though 
it be, is unable to explain the whole of the phenomena, as is 
witnessed by the steady belief in innate moral judgments. To 
account for these we must take in the principle of hereditary 
transmission, and then all becomes easy and plain. We have 
explained the method in which the successive experience of gene-. 
rations affects their posterity in our analysis of the moral sense ; 
which we have shewn to be a complex emotion inherited by 
each individual from his ancestors and handed down by him to 
his children with the fresh additions accruing from his own 
* Prot. pp. 325-325. Aristotle also fully estimates the value of the same infiu- 
ences. Thus he says, “ x rw dpotwy évepyeiwy alt tee yivovrar od piepdy ody 
Gcagépes rd obrwe H obTwe edOuC Ex vewy DiZecOat, dN\AA Waprrody, pGAdAov 2 
ro wav.” Eth. Il.i.6. Soib.I. iv. 6: Il. iii. 2. This is the sphere of 200¢ and 
diay, but there still remains gvorc, and this is explicable only on the larger basis 
of the general experience of the race. What is €@o¢ to the race is gvcte to the indi- 


vidual: and what is even ¢vorc to the race is (so far as it is not physical or ulti- 
mate gvotc) @o¢ to the race below it. 
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amplified life, and thus supplying an apparently innate body of 
maxims which is of itself sufficient to provide for all the ordinary 
contingencies of action. Hence we are quite at one with the 
ordinary belief that action is as a rule spontaneous, or rather 
simply emotional, depending on no complex mental calculation ; 
but we differ from it in the estimate which we take of the nature 
and authority of the internal guide. We have in fact rendered. 
it conscious instead of unconscious, rational instead of instinc- 
tive. 

It may perhaps be asked why, according to our principles, this 
change should occur. Why should not this organized experi- 
ence go on by a process of fresh association in a course of de- 
velopment similar to that which we have traced as marking its 
past history? Why should it ever reach a stage in which it 
becomes no longer unconscious? To this we have already given 
an answer. Organization is not only internal to each organized 
unit but is also external to it: it 1s not only special but is also 
general. Now the genesis and development of the Moral Sense 
is part of the special mental organization, but the rendering 
it conscious is an effect of the general. The latter is indeed 
merely a continuation of the process by which the Moral Sense 
was itself formed from the lower emotions; for when the whole 
emotional or moral side of our nature has become sufficiently 
organized the next step is to connect it with other ‘coordinate 
classes of associations into a wider intellectual unity. This is 
exactly what we mean by ‘ rendering conscious,’ or ‘ explaining,’ 
and it is only by being brought into relation with other divisions 
of knowledge and adopted into the family of scientific laws that. 
the dicta of the moral sense have been made conscious in this 
Essay. In the same way there was a conscious era in its own 
formation, in the days of Greek and Medizval philosophy, in 
the days when the casuist and the dramatist divided men’s belief 
and allegiance. In those days men deliberately balanced con- 
flicting emotions and directly weighed their respective merits, 
and so built up the organic ‘faculty,’ in which their theories 
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were unconsciously stored up to be appealed to by posterity as 
simple and primary institutions. And as ‘conscience’ has thus 
become in time organic, so will our new higher organism not of 
the moral nature only but of the mental, of which the moral is . 
but a member, become in its turn consolidated and unconscious ; 
until it will seem just as certain and just as unaccountable that 
conscience is subject to law and reason, as that the lower emo- 
tions should be under the authority of conscience. The rule of 
conscious perception is ever advancing, reducing chaos to order 
and reclaiming the desert into cultivation. But it does not 
stay long in any one spot: as soon as its work is done it goes 
onwards in search of more. For each successive country it 
frames a constitution and a code of duty, and then leaves it to 
govern itself, subject only to future supervision from the central 
authority. Thus consciousness marks the stage of organization ; 
and as association or knowledge becomes organic so also and in 
the same degree does it become unconscious. 

Thus the only alteration which we have effected in the status 
of the Moral Sense is that by bringing it into relation with 
other parts of our nature we have made it a subject of percep- 
tion, (which, as we saw, is only of relations), or in other words 
have made it scientifically conscious. In one sense, as we have 
seen, it has been conscious before, that is to say its inner rela- 
tions have been the subject of perception, but as a whole, com- 
pared with other wholes, it could never become conscious, except 
by the method explained in the foregoing pages. It is therefore 
no longer ultimate and irresponsible, because these are the 
attributes of an isolated unit, not of a member of an organism, 
And not only has it been shewn to be subject to laws, but these 
laws have been affiliated to those of the rest of the mental world,. 
and thus put under the control of the great central power which 
henceforth rules the whole of knowledge. Thus conscience is 
no longer its own master ; it must learn to obey as well as rule. 
It was indeed as a king ruling his subjects, but there has now 
arisen an empire of which kings are but: tributaries, and -which 
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to the actor the terms are not separated but consolidated into 
two or at any rate a very small number, so that the difficulty of 
computation almost disappears. Moreover this calculation of 
motives is not only greatly simplified in practice, but is gene- 
rally altogether unconscious, the strongest motive selecting 
itself by the ordinary physical law of force; and an unconscious 
calculation is no calculation at all. It is only when motives are 
very evenly balanced that their opposition causes radiation from 
_the different nervous centres, and conscious deliberation ensues ; 
and even then the calculation necessary is, as we have seen, 
greatly simplified by the natural consolidation of associations. 
And if this is true of the unscientific morality of the past, it is 
equally true, so far as practice is concerned, of the new science 
of Ethics. For though the rules of morality must be in the 
view of science based on calculation, it is rarely if ever that a 
new rule will be wanted for any particular action. Few indi- 
vidual actions therefore are the direct result of calculation: 
this is only their scientific aspect, in which the successive stages 
through which consciousness passes are necessarily looked at 
not as a process but as a single fact, and inaccurately named 
accordingly. 

We have thus shewn that the truth of moral science is not 
impugned by the fact that men do not consciously act scien- 
tifically ; but that such a fact, being involved in our theory of 
the nature of moral evolution, 1s in reality a testimony in favour 
of that theory rather than against it. Let us now turn to the 
fourth and last of the objections which we shall notice in the 
present section. 

4. It is a common objection to utilitarian systems that they 
tend to substitute expediency for principle, and to encourage 
exceptions at the expense of rules. And though it might seem 
a plausible reply to say that such neglect snd irregularity arise 
not from the use but from the abuse of the system, and that it 
is unfair to condemn a theory for the imperfections of its fol- 
lowers; though it might well be said that if a man in acting 
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looks only at immediate utility, forgetting the consequences of 
abolishing one rule and of setting up another, his error consists 
not in the end which he proposes to himself but in the failure 
of its attainment; such an answer is after all unsatisfactory. 
For though liability to misrepresentation for private ends 1s in 
some measure a common calamity of all philosophies, still this 
liability varies in degree, and the fact that in.a particular 
system it is peculiarly great is no slight detriment to such a 
system’s practical value. And this is undoubtedly the case 
with ordinary utilitarianism ; for the great generality of its 
standard and the entire absence of any authorized code of 
intermediate rules renders the calculation required in each 
instance so elaborate as greatly to diminish the chance of 
complete uniformity in the results, and to introduce great faci- 
lities for the operation of individual prejudices and idiosyncra- 
cies. But if this want of uniformity is an inevitable fault in 
the practical working of the ordinary system of utility, it 1s no 
less an objection to the theory of its opponent, the moral sense 
school. For though in practice such a theory leads to greater 
‘apparent agreement, on account of the similarity of the moral 
influences by which the judgments of men living in the same 
age and country are formed, yet to identify the moral standard 
with an individual faculty is in theory to deny the existence of 
law altogether, and to set up a mere uniformity of exception* 
in its place. But though this objection is equally applicable to 
the practice of utilitarianism and to the theory of the moral 
sense school, it has no weight against our present system, 
which unites the theory of the former with the practice of the 
latter. For while on the one hand our ultimate principles are 
far wider than even that of Utility, our practice on the other 
hand is governed by the ‘axiomata media’ of Conscience. Mo- 


* In reality of course there can be no exception without a law, but the meaning 
of the word as used in the text is easily intelligible, and is that in which alone the 
moral sense school can object to utilitarianism as exceptional. Rules not under 
law are just as much exceptions as particular actions nct included under rules. 
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rality, according to our system, depends on the correspondencé 
of action and circumstance, or on the perfect organization of 
motives. Now in the outer nature, and therefore also in the 
inner, its reflection, there are certain general resemblances and 
uniformities ;—hence in the correspondence between them there 
must also-be general laws, or, as we here call them, rules of 
moral action. Moreover it is only on the basis of these general 
resemblances or principles that the correspondence can be 
organized, and therefore morality be advanced. Hence such 
principles have not only the basis of the separate likenesses of 
men and actions and circumstances which they severally repre- 
sent, but each concentrates in itself, as a member of an organ- 
ism, the total authority of the other members. To break a well 
established maxim not only destroys a useful rule for a large 
class of actions, but invalidates the accuracy of all the other rules 
which derive their origin from a similar source. So far we go 
with the objection of the moral sense school. But further, the 
authority of these principles is proportioned to their generality, 
and if the principle in question be grounded not only on large 
but on universal experience, as in the case of a scientific law, 
there can be no conceivable instance in which we should be 
justified in abandoning it. For either the action under consi- 
deration is of that kind of which the principle treats, in which 
case by the law of uniformity everything is true of it which is 
true of the rest of the class; or it is of a different kind, in 
which case of course the principle has nothing to do with it. 
Thus we agree with the utilitarians in holding that morality 
really rests on its widest principle. In one sense therefore 
there are no exceptions in morality. There are no exceptions 
anywhere. ‘ Exception’ is a word like chance or accident, 
arising from our ignorance and imper ect reflexion of nature. 
If there could be a real exception there could be no law of 
uniformity, and so no knowledge, and therefore no idea of 
exception. Exception could only exist by its own annihilation. 
But in the ordinary sense there are many ‘exceptions.’ These 
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are simply the result of rules, and their existence is just as 
necessary to knowledge as the non-existence of the former. For 
if there were no such ‘ exceptions,’ there could be only one law, 
and such a result, by rendering perception impossible, would 
negative the existence of that single law, and thus with ‘ex- 
ception’ existence itself would vanish. It is here that the ordi- 
nary morality fails, and that the importance of attending to the 
widest and most ultimate principle is apparent. For though in 
ordinary cases the special rules suffice, and, as we fully agree, it 
only introduces complication to go further back ; yet when (as 
from the multiplicity of attributes which actions like objects 
possess, and which causes them to be included under several 
various classes, must often be the case) two of these rules come 
into conflict, and the result must be an ‘ exception’ to one of 
them, how can we decide which is to give way unless we 
can appeal to a higher authority? This difficulty has been felt 
by the popular school of morality, and an attempt has been 
made to avoid it without deserting the empirical point of view, 
by introducing empirical maxims of subordination among the 
various virtues. Such for instance are the following :—‘ Be 
just before you are generous,’ ‘Charity begins at home,’ and 
many others of a similar nature. So virtues are formed into 
a hierarchy with a cardinal college or triumvirate at the head ; 
nay, there is even in theory a president, “ the greatest of all.” 
Of these the lower are ordered ever to give way to the higher, 
and only the highest is absolute. Thus there are cases in 
which all moralists allow a lie, all politicians resistance to go- 
vernment; and by collecting the more important and ordinary 
instances of such conflict of moral duties and prescribing the 
proper conduct in each case, it has been thought possible to 
compile an adequate Code of Exceptions. But that such a 
code is sadly insufficient is the every day experience of man- 
kind. Not only does it fail in minuteness, and thus leave men 
without a guide in some of the most momentous crises of life, 
but its maxims, though representing a larger sphere of facts 
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than those of which they are the judges, are themselves only 
partial and require a still higher arbiter to confirm their deci- 
sions and decide their differences. What can this final court 
of appeal be but experience in general as the sum of its parts, 
law as the fountain of rule, science as the organization of fact? 
Surely an appeal to such an authority is no substitution of 
exception for rule, but of the more general for the more parti- 
cular, of the higher rule for the lower, of law for exception. 
Thus the rules of exceptions, which are all that the popular 
morality can attain to, become in their new position judges not 
only of exceptions but of the maxims in which such exceptions 
occur; and exceptions themselves point, not to imperfection in 
the rules or their authority, but to the wider foundation on 
which that authority rests. 

Hence the requisites for a moral system which shall be at 
once theoretically perfect and practically valuable are on the 
one hand a comprehensive ultimate principle and on the other 
hand a body of derivative rules for action. On the one hand 
there can be no more a science of morality without a funda- 
mental moral law than there could be Reasoning without a 
Universal Postulate, or Dynamics without a law of Motion. On 
the other hand we can no more reduce that science to practice 
without rules, than we could make any profit of argument if 
every position had to be traced back to the principle of Incon- 
ceivability, or of dynamical problems if the whole calculation 
had to be step by step deduced from the primary laws of num- 
ber and force. To a system which excludes either of these 
two parts the objection of a tendency to irregularity applies ; 
and the only means of avoiding such objection both in theory 
and in practice, is to start from law and then to give proper 
means of applying this law to practice. We may thus retort 
the charge which has been brought against our system upon its 
opponents, and say that it alone of all moral systems admits of 
no exception. The principles and practice of others are at most 
general ; its alone are universal. 
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Such are the principal objections that have been made against 
various portions of our system. We may remark, in conclusion, 
how all of them result from the incommensurability of opposing 
unit systems, which from the want of a common organized re- 
lation simply urge each its own existence as contradictory to 
the others. In imperfect organization there must necessarily 
be imperfect correspondence among the different parts, and a 
true reconciliation can be effected only by confining each to 
its proper function under a common administration. Against 
each separate school there are objections which of itself it can- 
not answer ; and though it make sundry shifts and excuses, these 
only point attention to the difficulty without explaining it, like 
the ‘ clausulz insueta ’ in deeds, which are held to raise legal 
suspicion of the very fraud which they were meant to conceal ; 
and therefore the past history of each system is a record of 
empty triumphs won over adversaries rather than of any posi- 
tive advantages achieved: but now that at last the energies 
of all, instead of being directed against each other, are united in 
& common aim, the future of morality is bright with hope, and 
every system buries its jealousies for joy that a new science is 
born into the world. ‘To justify this hope from a consideration 
of the past history and mutual relations of the preceding and 
other objections would be no useless or uninteresting task ; but 
our Pegasus is already pawing the air with impatience, 

“ Gopevog c& ray 
orabpoig by oixciowcs edppecev yovu.” 
Nor will it be necessary to slay any more such opponents, see- 
ing that we have already made an end of the chief among them : 
“post asellum diaria non sumimus.” ‘The few of importance 
that remain will be dealt with in our last division, to which 
therefore let us proceed with all haste. 
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§ II. Or Snexrs. 


Of all forms of objection the sneer is at once the most worth- 
less and the most difficult to answer. It is difficult to answer 
because though professing to be an appeal to common sense 
or universal experience it carefully veils under a laugh the par- 
ticular axiom on which it relies, so that it may both, if necessary, 
change its ground in face of attack, and at the same time by 
hiding its bottom may convey an impression of extreme pro- 
fandity. It is avery Dame Quickly of arguments, “ neither 
fish flesh nor fowl—a man knows not where to have it.” Ifhe 
think he have seized it in a vital point, it glides imperceptibly, 
like Proteus, from his grasp, and mocks him in an altered shape. 
And even at last, “ubi nulla fagam reperit fallacia,” when it is 
forced to reveal itself in its true nature, a new difficulty arises ; 
for how can argument avail against an opponent that refuses to 
argue, how can reasoning cause conviction where its very 
authority is denied? We cannot confute a sneer because ‘ it 
has not sense enough to be confuted.’” We may strike at it with 
all our might, but our sword passes through empty air, and our 
opponent vanishes in the flash of an epigram. On the other 
hand, it is the most worthless of all objections, not only because 
it 1s insincere and an ignoratio elenchi, but because in nine cases 
out of ten its appeal is not to knowledge but to ignorance, not 
to truth but to custom; and even in the tenth case it gives no 
extra weight to the argument on which it rests, for it merely 
calls belief into court as a witness in its own behalf. Thus, 
although the sneer is indeed a mighty engine of tyranny in the 
hands of prejudice and fashion, whereby the friends of the 
‘ammonito’ are warned from his society and persuaded to let 
him go forth as a scape-goat into the wilderness lest they also be 
partakers in his punishment, and though ridicule is thus a 
great active power among unthinking and ignorant men, yet of 
itself it is utterly empty of philosophical value. The ‘absurd? 
of Geometry is the only form ofabsurdity which has any real 
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meaning ; and there it méans simply untrue—contrary to an 
axiom. ‘Truth does not follow ridicule, but ridicule should be 
the servant of truth; and if it disdains this service it becomes 
a quack and an impostor, being unable of itself to substitute 
any philosophy for that which it betrays. Its only value lies 
not in thinking but in impressing thought upon the world; and 
unless the thought be true, to enforce it is a universal calamity. 
As a trick of oratory therefore used to give life and energy to a 
truth already established, ridicule is both a potent and a useful 
auxiliary to science ; but as an argument or guide to discovery, 
it is not only worthless but misleading. Its proper use is well 
exemplified in Plato, its abuse was erected into a philosophical 
system by Voltaire. 

‘Pleasure is a mean and grovelling end. It debases man 
‘to the level of brutes, and makes mankind a mere flock of 
‘ hogs.’—W hatever is true in the results thus sneered at cannot 
be ridiculous or contemptible, and the only worthy object of 
Scorn is ignorance of that truth. That which is really ridicu- 
lous must therefore lie either in its distortion or in its juxta- 
position with some latent falsehood. Let us therefore separate 
the truth from the sneer with which it is bound up, that we 
may thus unveil the latter in its true shape and be able to ap- 
preciate its real meaning and value. Now it is true im the 
first place that pleasures differ in degree, and that some are 
more elevated and more dignified than others. It is also true 
that moral science embraces in its sphere the whole animal 
world; of which, though man is the apex, pigs and cattle are 
equally members, subject to the same laws and obeying the 
same principles of action. But these truths when thus barely 
stated are not at all ridiculous ; they convey no fresh argument, 
and give no fresh aspect to our system. Far from being dis- 
owned, they have been all the time distinctly recognized by it 
and incorporated with it ; and therefore if this were all that our 
opponents meant by their sarcasm, we should only shake hands 
with them and congratulate them on their clear appreciation of 
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our theory. In what corner then of their criticism does its sting 
reside? As we have already seen, it can come only from some- 
thing untrue or distorted ; for the ridiculous is only a form of the 
untrue, a falsehood painted over with a varnish of truth; and 
in the incongruity of the two its essence consists. What then 
is the untruth here, and is it really to be inferred from our 
system ? 

Now it is evidently untrue that the end of action can be any- 
thing mean or grovelling or brutal; andif our system led to such 
a result it would be worthy of the utmost scorn and contempt. 
But its whole tenor gives the lie to such an imputation, and it 
is only in the grossest misrepresentation and confusion that 
our opponents can find even a shadow of foundation for their 
charge. For surely to take pleasure in its narrowest and least 
accurate meaning and then secretly to shift attributes which 
belong to it only in this sense on to the philosophical notion of 
pleasure, which we hold to be the basis of morality, is a fallacy 
too palpable to require exposure. Some pleasures are doubtless 
mean and grovelling, that is to say they are wanting in com- 
prehension and perspective, and so entail future discomfort 
which eventually reverses the net balance. But in so far as 
they are grovelling, they are not truly pleasures at all, but 
rather pains; and when we say that the Chief Good is Pleasure, 
we are looking at the total sum. Sothat ifthe balance be negative 
it is a sign not of Good but of Evil. Hence the words ‘ mean’? 
and ‘ grovelling’ express disapprobation under our system just 
as much as under any other, and so far as the sneer above sug- 
gested has any point, so far as it is not a mere repetition of pla- 
titudes, so far it ceases to have any application to our theory. 
If pleasure mean what we mean by it, the inference of our oppo- 
nents is false, and therefore whether it be ridiculous or not 
cannot affect us; and if it mean something else, then all argu- 
ments founded on such other meaning are quite alien to our 
inquiry. That which we aim at is not grovelling, and that 
which is grovelling we do not aim at. 
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Equally innocuous to us is the second remark, that a system 
which makes pleasure the law of morality sets men ona level with 
brutes. Evenif this were entirely true, surely it has no validity as 
an argument. We might as well object to the Newtonian law of 
gravitation that it puts the sun and the heavenly bodies on a level 
with cricket balls and soap bubbles. But in the present instaxjpe 
the remark is not only childish but untrue ; it fails not only in its 
conclusion but in its data. For the law of evolution, which is 
the law of morality, is not a statical law like that of attraction, 
but dynamical ; and its very essence lies in the successive stages 
through which its phenomena pass. The pleasures of brutes are 
indeed possible to man, but that which is best in the lower 
orders of creation becomes evil in the higher, and thus the Good 
(by which we mean the highest Good) of a man and a brute 
differ as much as their respective intellectual organizations, or 
in other words, human morality is just as far above bovine or 
swinish as human nature is superior to the nature of pigs and 
cattle, and this is exactly the view from which our opponents 
take their start. Hence the ridicule thrown on the idea of 
putting man on a level with brutes, even if it were not in itself 
ridiculous and groundless, could have no effect upon a theory 
which disclaims such an idea altogether. 

If we thought that truth could be elicited by mutual attacks, 
we might retort our enemies’ sneer on their own heads. For if 
a philosophy is degrading to man because it assimilates his 
nature with that of beings only a little more imperfect than 
himself, surely that system is infinitely more degrading to God 
which likens his absolute and unblemished essence to that of a 
creature “ dead in trespasses and sins,” “the thoughts of whose 
heart are only evil continually.” The former doctrine can only 
err from excess of humility ; the latter is big with the blasphemy 
of impious Titans, who think that by heaping their petty Pelion 
on Ossa they can reach the highest floor of heaven and raise 
their eyes to the vision of Deity. But the philosopher should 
never mock—* for mockery is the fume of little hearts.” Nor 
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has the sneer any real force in either case. The virtue of each 
animal is according to its nature; the more perfect therefore 
the organism the higher the Good it can attain to, and if it 
content itself with anything lower than the highest then indeed 
it does degrade its dignity. The most perfect being of which 
we have actual experience is man, and therefore human virtue 
is the highest which we know ; but in imagination we are enabled 
to prolong the series of ascending stages and thus to form the 
idea of an indefinitely perfect Being whose Good and Virtue are 
elevated as far above man’s as man’s ideal transcends the heaven 
of sheep and goats. But we can rise farther only because we 
have risen so far; our thoughts can travel onwards only by an 
extension of our previous progress. ‘The idea of God is the idea 
of perfection, and how can such an idea arise except from a 
comparison of the different stages of imperfection in the animal 
world? Hence it follows that the virtue of the Deity and the 
virtue of the lowest animal can differ only by development. 
We can form no notion of morality except in the correlation of 
organ and function, physical or mental; and though of course 
the higher the function the higher the morality, yet its material 
exists as truly in the very lowest as in the highest and ultimate 
organization. Without elements whence could come the finished 
structure? Without material what would there be to develope ? 

Thus then let us answer the man who charges us with de- 
grading humanity by connecting it with animal nature. Let us 
tell him in the first place that truth can be no degradation, or, 
if it be so, then ‘ degradation’ should be striven for with all our 
might: secondly, let us shew him that though we derive morality 
from physiology, yet we draw the same distinction as himself 
between the virtue incident to different grades of organization, 
the moral nature being an integral part of the whole constitution 
and therefore varying in a constant ratio with the rest; and 
lastly, if he remain unconvinced by argument, let us terrify him 
into silence by denouncing his theory as blasphemous and 
atheistic, at once dishonouring to our highest feelings and de- 
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structive of the testimony to a God in nature. If he refuse to 
‘degrade’ himself to the imperfect beings below him, then neither 
can he raise himself to the perfect Being above. To rise higher 
he must draw up the steps from below; if he throw them dis- 
dainfully away, and from a dizzy vanity at the elevation he has 
reached dream that he can now fly unsupported through space, 
he will soon find that the sun to which he thinks himself so near 
will quickly revenge the insult to its majesty by melting the 
wax upon his wings, and that the very vigour and impatience 
of his efforts has only prepared for him a deeper fall into the 
darkness of infidelity below. 

‘On what principle then,’ it may be said, ‘do you account for 
the stigma which is universally attached to the word selfish- 
ness f? By the peculiar and unphilosophical meaning which 
in the ordinary acceptation is given to that word. ‘Self,’ in 
the ordinary language, means a man’s animal nature, his pas- 
sions, appetites, and so forth, to the exclusion of what is called 
his ‘ duty,’ of his moral sense, and of his benevolent and uni- 
versal sympathies. Selfishness in this sense is eminently 
wicked, for inasmuch as it neglects the future and looks only at 
the present, it contradicts the very definition of Good, the nature 
of which is essentially perspective and comprehensive. But 
this is not the true or philosophical meaning of the word. In 
reality a man’s self is his whole nature and constitution, and 
in this sense only is selfishness coextensive with virtue. Self- 
ishness therefore, in the higher sense, can exist only by the 
death of selfishness in the lower: that man alone being truly 
selfish who can control his appetites and look beyond them to 
his ultimate good. The more apparently unselfish an action, 
the more truly, if founded on a correct estimate of circumstances, 
is it selfish ; as the sowing of seed which looks like a wasteful — 
act is in reality a means to profit in the long run. Whenever 
therefore we condemn selfishness, we condemn it only for its 
imperfection; that which we really blame being the self-abne- 
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gation contained in it. The sneer of Ralpho really hits the 
truth, that— 
‘“ Breaking of an oath and lying 
“ Is but a kind of self-denying.”* 
But by an unfortunate accident the meanings of selfish and 
unselfish have become interchanged, just as a Brobdignagian 
dwarf would be called a giant in Lilliput. Thus an unscientific 
observer, in forming an estimate of an ordinary action where 
good and evil are mingled together, is liable to mistake the good 
element for the bad, and feels naturally inclined to laugh at the 
philosophy which offers to set him right. Just soan alchemist 
or astrologer would have laughed at a man of premature scien- 
tific vision who had told him that the part of his study which 
was to him the only object of all his tedious and laborious ob- 
servations, the discovery of the vital elixir or the prediction of 
future events, was in reality foolish and worthless; whereas 
that part which he merely tolerated as a means to the other, and 
which he thought in itself useless and wearisome, was the only 
portion of his research that was really valuable, or which would 
bring any solid benefit to posterity. Similarly everywhere a 
man may easily see that a compromise can be but half true, 
without being able to determine on which hand the truth les 
and on which the error; and it is ever the blindest Veientos 
who are the loudest and most absolute in praise or blame.t It - 
is thus that the popular philosophy has erred in its condemna- 
tion of ‘selfishness,’ not indeed in its verdict (in which we 
fully agree), but in the grounds on which it bases it. An ordi- 
nary selfish action is bad, but not because it is selfish but 
because it is not selfish enough ; and the more perfect the self- 
ishness the higher is the virtue. ‘ Sperne voluptates:”—we 
approve and echo the injunction, but finish the line and we 
shall also find the reason—“ nocet empta dolore voluptas.” 
* Hudibras, I. ii. 133. 
{ “ Nemo magis rhombum stupuit, nam plurima dixit 


“In lgvum conversus, at illi dextra jacebat 
“ Bellua.”—Juv. iv. 119, 
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Thus our philosophy, since it aims at the perfection of self- 
ishness, 1s the least open of all to the charge of flattering the 
meaner and grosser ‘self’ of popular phraseology. Nay since 
it comprehends the whole nature it cannot but be wider and 
loftier than any of its rivals, for the whole must ever be greater 
than a part. Moreover it does not confine itself even to man; 
for on the one hand it connects his physical nature with the 
universe and science, (and even in ‘degrading’ it cannot but 
enlarge), and on the other hand it leads his ideas upwards 
through religion to the Deity. It plants the roots of morality 
in the earth only that it may strengthen its branches to soar 
higher into heaven. 

‘Ah! I hear some one say, ‘it is a godless doctrine.’ God- 
less, in the sense that astronomy, chemistry, geology, mathe- 
matics are godless, it doubtless is; for it stands on the same 
ground as all of these. But if science then be godless, our gods 
are contrary to science, and no man in his senses can doubt in 
which of these two sentences the condemnation lies. If God 
be contrary to science, His existence is disproved by the 
strongest argument of which our mind is capable, so that to pre- 
dicate existence of Him is a self contradictory proposition, inas- 
much as existence, being an idea derived from our experience or 
consciousness, can have no possible communion with that which 
contradicts such consciousness. The religion which pretends 
to treat of such a God is the religion only of the sceptic or of 
the superstitious. Both of these choose ignorance rather than 
knowledge, the one from a mistake of reasoning, the other 
because he does not reason at all. The one therefore is and the 
other makes himself an empty void, and this void has to be filled 
up with dreams and fancies, since by hypothesis all facts are to 
be excluded. Thus these men “clothe their naked ignorance 
with old odd ends stolen forth from holy writ, and pass for saints 
when most they play the devil.” But true religion is a religion not 
of ignorance but of knowledge; science must be its foundation 
and its corner-stone, the part of it which rests immediately on 
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the soil of consciousness. Only then if we add to and strengthen 
the foundation can the superstructure be raised and extended ; 
so that every fresh law of nature must necessarily confirm 
and enlarge religion. No philosophy therefore can be truly 
religious and no religion truly philosophical unless both are 
founded on science. Philosophy is the trunk, religion the 
flower, and science the root ; so that these three grades of know- 
ledge are bound up in a unicorporate and absolute Trinity, and 
if one be taken away the other two can only pine and sicken 
till they die. Apart they are weak and imperfect; united they 
are stronger than all things. For truth, their common essence, 
‘is the strength, kingdom, power and majesty of all ages. All 
the earth calleth npon. truth and the heaven blesseth it: it 
liveth and conquereth for evermore. Blessed be the God of 
truth.’ Thus having spoken, let us, like Zorobabel, hold our 
peace. And happy is the people that all then shout and say, 
‘Great is Truth and mighty above all things.’ Such a shout 
was the natural voice of a nation of heathen, ignorant alike of 
truth and of God: let us see that we Christians who profess to 
know both fall not short of it now. 

If then religion decry scientific investigation, and boasting a 
divine right of immunity from argument, tell men— 


‘S Non fas esse Detiim quod sit ratione vetusta 

‘‘Gentibus humanis fundatum perpetuo sevo 

* Sollicitare suis ullaé vi ex sedibus unquam, 

“Nec verbis vexare et ab imo evertere summa ;’”* 
this is not only folly, it is self-destruction. If moreover it shut 
itself up in creeds and churches, and not content with adding a 
new commandment to the law—‘ Thou shalt not reason,’ proclaim 
itself not only independent but a rival of science, dictating to 
men a code of self-contradictory or meaningless dogmas, and 
saying ‘ He that will be saved must thus think,’ and ‘ He that 
believeth not shall be damned,’ it treacherously deserts its 
heavenly mission, and there will be a deeper meaning in the old 


®* Lucr. V. 161. 
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proverb that ‘the nearer the Church the farther from God.’ 
“He,” says Coleridge, “who begins by loving Christianity 
better than truth, will proceed by loving his own sect or church 
better than Christianity, and end in loving himself better than 
all.’* His church becomes to him little more than a machine 
for cursing his enemiest and for avoiding punishment for his 
own iniquities ; an easy chair in which to sit ‘and damn the 
general world for standing up :’f and his religion only remains 
even in name because he never chances to think of it other- 
wise.§ Away then with such apings of Deity, such abuse of 
the noblest parts of our nature. Religion is no plaything; no 
windy air ball to be tossed about “ with apostolic blows and 
knocks” from Big Endian to Little Endian ; no prize conun- 
drum set up for universal competition; no pond in which men 
are condemned 


¢ To dive like wild fowl for salvation, 
‘¢ And fish to catch regeneration,’’] 


‘ with an unknown bottom like the bay of Portugal,” or rather 
altogether bottomless, an “inane lymphe dolium fundo pe- 
reuntis imo,” into which men have been pouring creeds and 
dogmas ever since the world began and vainly watching for the 
filling of their Danaid jar. God is no curtain screen against 
which men may pin their scraps of knowledge to hide the holes ; 
no pasteboard block tinted with the gorgeous colours of heaven 
on which each theological virtuoso may paint his imaginary 
landscape: He is no semi-human Sphinx, whose glory it is 


* Moral Aphorisms, XXV. 

+ Hence the point of such reproaches as men of the world tike Gloucester can 
heap on the church, as represented by Cardinal Beaufort, in 1 Henry VI.i. 1. 

¢ Aurora Leigh, p. 153. 

§ In men who think, creeds and dogmas tend to produce not indeed indifference 


but Atheism. 
‘‘ There are books that prove 


‘‘ God’s being so definitely, that man’s doubt 
“ Grows self-defined the other side the line, 
“ Made Atheist by suggestion.”—ib. p. 28. 

] Hudibras, I. i. 513. 
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‘celare verbum ;’* no ingenious tyrant who has proposed to 
mankind ariddle for solution on pain of eternal damnation, and 
by vague hints and fresh enigmas keeps reanimating the flag- 
ging energies of his victims in their search for an answer which 
does not exist; ‘He has not spoken in secret, in a dark place 
of the earth; He says not to the seed of man, Seek ye me in 
vain. + But Religion is the sternest of all realities, for it is the 
language of our highest and best emotions, and compared with 
falsehood there all other falsehood is insignificant. And God 
is the God of science, the God of the universe, the God in whom 
‘we live and move and have our being,” the God to whom we 
rise through nature by the knowledge of her laws ; and to form 
an unworthy conception of Him is a degradation of our best 
faculties and a renunciation of all that is noblest in our nature. 
And is not the ordinary conception of God unworthy? Surely 
if such be God, the highest religion is atheism ; “ aceBic & ody 
6 rove trav ToAAwy Oeote amatpwv, arr’ 6 tac Twv TOAAY 
SdEac roic Deoie mp0caTmTwv.”’t True Religion is of the heart 
and not of the lips; it is spiritual, abstract, universal. The 
child when he grows up wants no longer his picture books and 
solid alphabet; he can read the very handwriting of God in 
nature. For God is around us on every side; only let us open 
our eyes and see.§ Let us try to raise ourselves to heaven and 
not drag heaven down to us. Let us not treat the heaven of 
religion as that of astronomy, a “ Mécanique Céleste”’ to be 
mapped out in figures and diagrams ; for as such it has no mean- 
ing to us.|| It is not a sound or a spectacle but a true and 


® Bacon, from Prov. xxv. 2. { Isa. xlv. 19; cf. Deut. xxx. 11-16. 
¢ Epicurus, ap. Diog. Laert. x. 123. See also Appendix, p. 7, s. f. 
‘“‘ Karth’s crammed with Heaven, 
‘¢ And every common bush afire with God, 
‘‘ But only he who sees takes off his clogs, 
“‘ The rest sit round it and eat blackberries.” 
Aurora Leigh, p. 304. 


| ‘So unermesslich ist, so unendlich erhaben der Himmel ; 
‘‘ Aber der Kleinigkeitsgeist zog auch den Himmel herab.’’—~Schiller. 
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glorious ideal ; it is not an object but.a thought ; it is not above 
us but within us. 

In conclusion, therefore, let neither the taunts of the ignorant 
nor the difficulty of our task avert our energies from pursuing 
this noblest of all ends, the attainment of truth; for by it 
alone shall we be at once perfectly happy and perfectly good. 
And if some pretended religion teach any other doctrine than 
science, away with it! It is a delusion; it cannot stand. 
Truth is no mortal antagonist; she is an immortal who has 
come down from heaven, and if any man resist her, she smites 
him with blindness and brings him to a miserable end.* For 
surely Truth itself is more divine than the human creations 
which are only valued in so far as they approximate to it. 


“Then those who followed reason’s dictates right, 
“Held up and lifted high their natural light, 
‘With Socrates shall see their master’s face, 
“While thousand rubric martyrs want a place.” f 


CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding chapters we have said much in derogation 
of other moral systems and much in praise of the different parts 
of our own which have occurred to us in connection with each ; 
but our readers may well complain that in no portion of this 
Essay have we succinctly gathered together the scattered mem- 
bers of our theory so as to present them to his mind lke a 
revivified Osiris, as a living organism of unity and symmetry. 
It will be our concluding task to supply this deficiency, and 


® Let us at least ask, as Diomed of Glaucus, whether our opponent be in reality 
the divine Truth herself, that, if so, we may turn onr arms elsewhere against her 
human allies. 
‘6 ei 06 reg ADavdrwy ye Kar’ obpavod eikndovBac 
“oie dy Eywye Osoiory éwoupaviowws paxoiuny.”—IL vi. 127. 
He who slays truth “slays an immortality rather than a life,” and an immortality 
he cannot slay. (See Milton, Areopagetica.) 
t Dryden, Religio Laici, 208. 
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thus, having arrayed our system to the best of our wealth and 
ability, to send it forth to seek friends among the dwellings of 
men. Having finished our opening address, we will conclude | 
by simply laying our Bill upon the table. This is its tenor. 
Moral Science is a section of that division of Physics which 
treats of animate nature, and its special subject is the relation 
which exists between the active and passive elements of that 
nature. The fundamental principle therefore from which it 
starts is the ultimate correlation of the two primary qualities 
of organized matter, irritability and contractility.* The law 
of this connection is evidently derived from the laws of che- 
mistry and electricity (taking these in their widest sense), but 
the exact particulars of its birth are at present unexplained, 
owing to the great imperfection of physiological science, and are 
quite irrelevant to the function of Ethics. We take the Law of 
Action as it is, just as the Dynamical student takes the Laws 
of Motion, feeling little interest in its origin, and careful only 
of its development in different complications of phenomena. 
This elementary law may be expressed as follows. Certain 
irritations of the tissue are followed by certain contractions of 
repulsion, and certain others by contractions which result in 
continuance of the irritation. The former are such as injure 
or derange the tissue; the latter such as tend to its preserva- 
tion and development. Animal motion is therefore at first 
merely the physical reaction of certain organized bodies upon 
others with which they come in contact ; and inasmuch as dif- 
ferent impulsions produce their appropriate reactions, a general 
correspondence is instituted between the agent and its medium. 
The first modification which is introduced into this primary 
action springs from the application of a coordinate law which 18 
manifested throughout a considerable portion of the inanimate 
world, and doubtless is derivative, like that of action, from the 
primary forces of the universe, but which comes into import- 


* The germs respectively of rd xperexdy and 7d xivot'y. Arist. De An. iii. 9. 
See also Marshall’s Physiology, vol.i. p. 101. 
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ance only in the higher spheres of nature, and especially in 
animal life, the highest of all ;—the law of Habit, or (as it is 
here called) of Association. The result of this is that sensa- 
tions or irritations not actually present are reproduced in cer- 
tain cases by faint images of themselves, the image following 
immediately on a previous irritation which has before been fre- 
quently followed by the original. These images, or secondary 
irritations, at last attain sufficient strength to produce a work- 
ing of the contractile force similar to that which follows on the 
primary irritations of which they are the copies. Thus “ra 
gavraopara olov aic@huara wrdpye ;’* and an internal motor 
power is evolved, which tends to conform more or less com- 
pletely to external phenomena. Thus an unconscious anticipa- 
tion of phenomena comes into play, or what in the true sense of 
the word we call Instinct. 

The next complication is due on the one hand to the growing 
delicacy and subdivision of the functions to which the organism 
becomes adapted, and on the other hand to the continued 
working of the same Law of Habit, which is the great operator 
in moral as in purely mental Evolution. From the first cause 
the variety of irritations affecting the organism is multiplied, 
and its experience consequently becomes more multiform and 
heterogeneous ; and from the second these various irritations 
become connected together with greater facility, and so more 
capable of arrangement and organized operation. Now when 
from the first cause sequence or change among uritations be- 
comes common, these sequences become by habit consolidated 
into single separate states, and thus in their turn capable of re- 
production by images like simple irritations. Then both simple 
and mixed ideas become subject toa derivative phase of the law 
of Habit, that of Similarity, and these produce Perception and 
Reasoning respectively ; so that the actions resulting from them 
are no longer instinctive but conscious or intentional, 

In order to make this result more easy to understand, we 


* Arist. De An. iii. 8. t See App. 2. 
U 
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must translate it and the steps whereby we have arrived at it 
into the usual language of the inner images with which it is 
concerned, For though the language of phenomena is the 
proper language of science, which deals only with the outer 
world, yet there are certain portions of this outer world with 
which we come to associate the whole series of our inter- 
nal ideas or thoughts which we call our mind or par excellence 
our consciousness (though that is, as we have seen, a narrow 
use of the word) ; and this association becomes at last so irre- 
sistible, at least with regard to those external objects which 
very closely resemble our own bodies, (which are the first start- 
ing point of its operation), that we are unable, even when we 
try, torid ourselves of it; and thus any proposition with regard 
to the phenomena in question becomes unintelligible to us, 
unless it incorporate with itself this organic association which 
seems to us a part of the phenomena themselves: in other words, 
the higher portions of moral science become unrealities unless 
they be expressed in the language of consciousness. Now we 
saw reason to assert that what objective science calls irritations 
are presented to the rudimentary consciousness which we asso- 
ciate with the inferior animals as merely a series of pleasurable 
or painful states, according as they tend to the preservation 
or injury of the organism respectively. The law of Action then, 
if translated into this phraseology, comes to be this, that a plea- 
surable state produces a reflex motion of acceptance, and a 
painful state one of repulsion or avoidance ; all motion being 
comprehended under these two classes.* Hence the physical 
correlation of contraction and irritation, when expressed in the 
inner language, comes to mean the aiming at pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain. The next stage, that of Instinct, only 
makes the motor power internal instead of external; but when 
we come to the third staget described above, and note its 
*y 88 Kivnote 7 pedyovrég re h Oweovrée¢ ri éoriy.”— Arist. De An. iii. 9. 


{ Though these stages are separated for convenience of discussion, we do not 
mean to imply that they are strictly successive or distinct. Instinct and Perception 
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translation into the new phraseology, we shall sce that a very 
vital change is introduced into the nature of action. For it 1s 
to the consolidation and subsequent association or classification 
of sequences among sensations which is the characteristic of 
this stage, that we have traced the birth of Perception or Rea- 
soning, the discriminative as distinguished from the receptive 
consciousness. The primary sensation of pleasure and pain was 
not what we usually call conscious, that is perceptive or reflective ; 
it did not compare or classify, and therefore did not think or 
know anything. But when by the process of association the 
consciousness of similarity is attained, then there results, on the 
one hand, the classification of sensations, or Perception, and on 
the other hand, the classification of sequences, or Reasoning. 
By this means the mental and active processes acquire a new 
meaning to us. Both the action itself is perceived or classed, 
and the internal motor power, which we called Instinct, now 
becoming ‘ conscious,’ appears as Motive; instead of Appetite 
it is now Desire.* Thus Action, instead'of a mere physical con- 
traction, takes the form of a conscious pursuit of pleasure by 
means of reasoning founded on experience. 

In order however to give-any extent or meaning to such 
reasoning, a notion of Time or sequence in general, or (what 
is the same thing) the existence of Memory is a further requi- 
site; and the formation of such a notion may accordingly be 
held to mark the next or fourth phase of the moral evolution. 
Without the notion of Time there can be no reasoning from ex- 
perience in our sense of the words; no true reflection or true fore- 
thought: we may reason indeed and perceive the objects of 


are formed from the same materials and by the same forces, and their growth is 
contemporaneous ; but the one isa more complicated product than the other, and 
therefore naturally treated as a further stage in Evolution. 

* “Te Desir c’est l’Appetit avec conscience de lui méme.”—Spinosa, “ Des 
Passions,” Schol. to Prop. ix. So also Maudsley : ‘ Desire is without doubt the 
‘equivalent in a higher kind of tissue of that effort which the lowest animal 
“organism exhibits without consciousness in getting away from an injurious 
‘ stimulus.”—p. 150. 

t Coleridge says, ‘‘ Forethought w.thout rejection is but a metaphysical term for 
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Godhead, in whom the whole universe shall finally rest united. In 
this ultimately perfect nature the upward straining of organiza- 
tion, the halo rim of widening evolution which we call Reason- 
ing, the mark at once of superiority and of imperfection, will 
finally disappear ; for there will be no conflict between different 
elements, no unfinished process of classification either among 
phenomena or their relations, but the whole nature will be firmly 
constituted into a perfect harmony and subordination, and all 
its different phases merged into one single life, so that action 
and perception, knowledge and emotion will be but synonyms 
for the universal and indivisible essence of an absolntely wise 
and powerful and virtuous Deity. 

Such is briefly the outline of our system, of its data and anti- 
cipations, and of its view of its own position. As it claims to 
have organized under itself and therefore to supersede all pre- 
vious systems and facts of morality, so does it recognize in it- 
self the material for fresh organization and development. Its 
method has, as we prophesied, been at once deductive and in- 
ductive. In our First Part we arrived at the general principle 
of Pleasure as the Rule of Action, from @ priori definitions and 
axioms; and in the Second Part we have both verified this 
principle by an appeal to various particular facts and philoso- 
phies, and carried it on astep further by identifying it with a law 
of nature, through the physical properties of animal tissue. And 
in the establishment and illustration of this one principle I am 
content to rest the whole value of this Essay. If I am asked 
the use of a principle without its application, I only answer by 
the question—Is it true? If not, its establishment is indeed 
worse than useless ; but if so, truth is more useful than utility, 
for it is the very source from which utility springs. “If riches 
‘“ be a possession to be desired in this life, what is richer than 
“wisdom, that worketh all things?”’* Let it then be ours to 
establish the principle and let the application take care of itself. 


* Wisdom, viii. 5: cf. ib. vii. 7-30, and chapters viii. ix. 
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And if by the publication of this Essay I shall lose some 
friend or gain an enemy, I shall console myself with the reflec- 
tion that either he has mistaken my object in writing, or he must 
be the enemy also of Truth; and that I may well be happy m 
having the same friends and enemies as she, who in proportion 
as she-is the most worthy of love is also the most lable to hate. 
If she had never made an enemy could she ever either be a perfect 
friend? And if, on the other hand, this Essay be entirely unpro- 
ductive, if it be never read by a single human being, and never 
cause a single inquiry or reflection, even so its author will not 
regret having written it, for he will thus have gained the many 
happy hours which its composition has given him and yet be 
freed from the responsibility of authorship and fame. For the 
sake of others he eould wish that it had been written by a phi- 
losopher of learning and of weighty name, but for himself he 
has no conception of a happier life than one spent in thinking 
and speaking about the highest truths of existence. 

And finally, if in the foregoing pages I have spoken hardly 
or presimptuously of any man’s belief, or if I have unneces- 
sarily wounded any honest feeling, pardon, I pray you, the 
words which have offended, for they have been unwittingly and 
not maliciously spoken. Think not that it is I who speak, but 
a servant of Truth, too jealous for his mistress’ honour; and 
weigh your convictions not by my criticism but by her decision. 
If then the Truth confirm your judgment, the Truth will make 
you invulnerable against all attacks ; but if the Truth condemn 
it, she, not I, is your judge. 

And to you who take no interest in Truth or her affairs, and 
care little for her authority ; to you who live your life as one long 
to-day, or, if you think of the morrow, dwell only on the little 
incidents and amusements that it will bring, without one 
thought of the mighty forces that are ever working around 
you; to you men of petty politics and practice, who sleep the 
soft siesta of incurious orthodoxy, and answer the questioning 
spirit of philosophy— 
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“‘ Some querulously high, some softly, sadly low, 
“We know not,—what avails to know? 

“ We know not,—wherefore need we know? 
‘We know not,—let us do as we are doing” — 


to you Isay, Have your wish, do onas youare doing. For know- 
ledge loves not those who love not her, and in return for their 
forced civilities she accords only the drudgery without the 
rewards of her service :—and if activity mean only loss of ease, 
surely it is better to sleep on for ever. But to you then this 
Essay must be dumb ; it cannot speak your language or make 
you understand its meaning: so I here disclaim all interest in 
your approval, and spurn all dread of your complainings and 
reproaches. But I tell you that the force of knowledge is the 
mightiest force in the universe, and that whether you will or 
no the truth shall eventually prevail. Yeare not my judges; ye 
cannot judge any man. Nay further, I submit that no age can 
judge fairly its contemporaries ; for the products of thought, like 
those of the grape, if they have any good in them ait all, gain 
not their proper flavour till they are old. The future only can 
judge the present ; for the life of truth is in the death of men. 
But to you who ‘ love wisdom more than thrones and rubies,’ 
who ‘hold her beauty higher than the sun’s and above all the 
order of the stars ;’ to you I say, Attribute that which is good in 
this Essay to the dictation of Truth, our common mistress, and 
that which is bad to me, her unworthy ambassador ; and re- 
member that Truth is not blemished by the imperfection of her 
ministers, whose very zeal often thwarts its object, but that 
“she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty: therefore can no 
defiled thing fall into her.” ‘And being but one she can 
do all things: and remaining in herself, she maketh all 
things new: and in all ages entering into holy souls she 
maketh them friends of God and prophets.” For the love then 
of our common service, (and ye know that if glorious it yet is 
hard), look leniently on your fellow worker, and help forward 
his efforts by your own. Let us lay hold together upon the 
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skirts of Truth, having first blinded our eyes because of our 
weakness; and so, if the world laugh, then, amid the laughter 
of all the world, let us follow our Guide wheresoever she shall 
lead, even to her throne which is by the side of God, esteeming 
this the highest glory of which humanity is capable, to be the 
foremost in the van of nature, and to have felt a throb of the 
coming Deity. 


APPENDIX I. 
On Mr. Sprencer’s Turory or THE ABSOLUTE. 


Mr. Spencer, in his treatise on First Principles, has attempted to 
arbitrate a compromise in the long vexed quarrel of metaphysics, 
and to ‘reconcile’ the differences of the German and English Philo- 
sophies, of religion and science, of speculation and common sense,* 
by claiming for the Absolute a position, not indeed coordinate with 
the other objects of knowledge, but underlying and supporting them 
all, as the basis on which they are founded, the raw material out of 
which they are composed. This, like all other compromises between 
contradictory doctrines, has at least this disadvantage, that it is the 
only theory of the three which cannot possibly be true. Mere 
variety indeed of opinions does not exclude the possibility of their 
ultimate reconciliation, because they may often all be comprehended 
under a more general proposition, of which they are only subordi- 
nate varieties, and in which lies the true explanation of each ;f 
(though even here there is a continual temptation to sacrifice truth 
to immediate expediency, the love of reason to the love of ease): 
but between contradictory propositions there can be nothing but in- 
ternecine war; for if in that case compromise be held possible, the 
very foundations of reasoning are abolished, and every chance asser- 
tion has an equal claim to recognition. Any fancied reconciliation 
of propositions of this nature is sure to turn out upon inquiry to be 
based upon some verbal confusion, and to end in nothing but a 
restatement of the one in terms whose meaning is borrowed from the 
other. Now that the two propositions ‘ knowledge is limited by sen- 
sation,’ and ‘ there is knowledge beyond sensation,’ are contradictory, 
no one will deny. Hither we are conscious of the Absolute, or we are 
not conscious of it: either our knowledge is bounded by phenomena 
or it is not so limited. The dilemma is complete and escape impos- 
sible. For there is no such thing as half-consciousness or half- 
knowledge, except in the sense of a lower degree of either ; in which 


* See § 27. 
+ In this sense all true philosophical systems are a reconciliation of various facts 
or theories: and on this ground we have based the truth of our own principles, as 
bas been sufficiently shewn throughout the foregoing pages. 
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sense their existence is immaterial to the argument, the faintest 
tint being logically just as much opposed to the total absence of 
colour as the brightest yellow or vermilion. Hence any supposed 
compromise of the dispute is sure to be of the vain and illusory 
nature above described, and can only add confusion to the difficulty 
by obscuring the real nature of the question at issue. Let us now 
verify this a priori criticism by an examination of Mr. Spencer's 
arguments. These are practically two in number, the first of which 
runs as follows :— 

“ Besides that definite consciousness,” he says,* “of which Logic 
“formulates the laws, there is an indefinite consciousness which 
“cannot be formulated.” This he describes as “the raw material of 
“thought, to which we are ever in thinking giving definite forms.” 
Of it we cannot get quit, and so “ we are unable to rid ourselves of 
“‘the consciousness of absolute existence ;’—‘“ this consciousness of 
“the unconditioned being literally the unconditioned consciousness ” 
which he has described. Now in this argument there are two pal- 
pable confusions. In the first place, a vague perception is not a 
perception of something vague, any more than a man who drives fat 
oxen must himself be fat: and still less is an indefinite consciousness 
a consciousness of something infinite. The limits and relations are 
there, but they are not properly perceived ;f and so far as they are 
perceived, so far in fact as there is any perception at all, so far 
is their presence actually represented in consciousness. On the 
contrary, indefinite can only mean imperfectly definite, and indefi- 
nite consciousness can only be an imperfect form of definite con- 
sciousness ; for if consciousness be there at all, it must evidently, 
gua consciousness, be the same in both cases. Now by conscious- 
ness Mr. Spencer means perception,{ which (as he himself shews) is 
of relations ; and therefore in so far as there is the faintest conscious- 
ness there must necessarily be relation. Of course if there are few 
relations, consciousness is vague ; but if relation entirely disappears, 
perception (or ‘ consciousness’) disappears too. An indefinite con- 
Sclousness involves fewer relations, simply because fewness of rela- 


® First Principles, § 26. 

} Existence includes not only what is perceived but what is capable of being 
perceived ; and this is the case of sensations. 

t He calls it an ‘ indefinite thought,’ the abstract of al? thoughts ideas or concep- 
tions ; and derives it from ‘ the coalescence of a series of thoughts ’ (ib. p. 95, 2nd 
Ed.). He also calls it ‘ the obverse of our self-consciousness’ (ib. p. 96). 
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tions makes it indefinite. The ‘raw material of consciousness,’ of 
which Mr. Spencer speaks, is in fact just what we call sensations 
and this we have already seen to be vague and unknowable,* simply 
because it is the material of relation, and therefore prior and exte- 
rior to it, because in fact perception, being contained in it, cannot 
contain it. . But although formless and indefinite, it is homogeneous 
with knowledge its developed product, and can in no wise differ from 
it in nature, any more than the marble from the quarry is altered by 
being fashioned into the shapely statue. Its object, so far as it can 
be said to have any,t that is potentially, is nothing but the object 
of perception unperceived, the relative not yet broken up into 
relations. 

But, in the second place, even if we allowed that Mr. Spencer had 
proved this first point, and that the ‘raw material’ or unconditioned 
consciousness was not only absolute consciousness but consciousness 
of the Absolute—that it differed from its developed forms not only 
in conformation but in material; he would still be immeasurably far 
from the proposition which he is really labouring to establish (in the 
sense in which he understands it), namely, that we are capable of a 
“consciousness of absolute Existence.” In arriving at this last 
result, he has fallen into a further verbal confusion, between two 
entirely distinct meanings of the words relative and absolute. 
According to the ordinary metaphysical hypothesis of an external 
world outside our minds, it is usual to say that our knowledge is 
relative because we know only the sensations that objects cause in 
us, and not the objects themselves. In this sense the Relative is 
opposed to the Noumenon, the Self-existent, the Thing in Itself. 
This is the sense in which the German school uses it, and the sense 
in which Mr. Spencer wishes to prove the existence of an Absolute. 
But there is an entirely distinct meaning which may be given to the 
assertion that our knowledge is relative, and which is explained 
when we say that perception is of relations, and that consequently 
we know objects only by (or rather as) their mutual relations. The 


, * See also Appendix 4. 
¢ Sensation has properly no object at all, for subject and object are not yet sepa- 
rated. This separation is coeval with perception, which is of something : in sensa- 
tion we are conscious of nothing, we are simply conscious. Sensation or pleasure 
is the a@zetpoy or adptorog duvdc, which must be limited by the introduction of répac 
(limit or relation) in order to produce sensible existence; and this element of 
definitcness is added by votg or perception.—Plato, Phileb. 26, p—3], B. 
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relation here is not between ourselves and something self-existent 
outside us, but between different parts of ourselves. Now it was 
this latter meaning which supplied Mr. Spencer with his arguments 
when he tried to shew that we could think of an Absolute because 
we had an indefinite consciousness from which relation almost dis- 
appeared. The ‘raw material of consciousness,’ sensation, ts in this 
sense absolute, because being coextensive’ with existence there is 
nothing with which it can have relation; and therefore the Absolute 
even in this sense cannot, as we have seen, be strictly an object of 
knowledge, there being nothing outside it with which it may be 
compared. This then is all that Mr. Spencer’s reasoning went to 
prove, namely that our consciousness, or in other words our self, is 
absolute; and this means nothing more than that everything that is 
is part thereof, or that all Existence lies in our minds. But with 
this statement of the result Mr. Spencer could hardly be expected 
to remain content, seeing that it isthe flat contradiction of the pro- 
position he wishes to elicit. Hence having shewn that “the raw ma- 
terial of consciousness” is absolute in this sense, he, by a covert trans- 
position of meanings, insinuates that he has proved that it is absolute 
in the other ; or rather, not that it is itself absolute, (for it would be 
ridiculous to call our consciousness of whatever kind out of relation 
to us), but that (here the first confusion comes in) it is conscious- 
ness of the Absolute. Even by this evasion we may notice that he 
does not escape the absurdity ; for if this ‘Absolute’ be the subject 
even of indefinite consciousness, it is so far, indefinitely at least, a 
state of our consciousness, and therefore relative to us. Whatever 
we are conscious of, is in Mr. Spencer’s sense relative; whatever is 
in his sense absolute, cannot come into relation with us at all, and 
so cannot, in any intelligible sense of the word, exist.* 

Such is the analysis of Mr. Spencer’s first argument, which we 
may sum up.as really proving exactly the contrary of its professed 
conclusion ; and which we can hardly suppose to have been very 
satisfactory to its author’s mind. In reviewing it we cannot but 
feel a wish that the words absolute and relative were entirely ex- 
punged from the language, for the intolerable confusion which they 
have introduced into philosophy. Yet in their proper meaning 
there is no difficulty about their application, for it is evident that as 
a whole our knowledge is absolute, because existence and knowledge 


* Certainly not in Mr. Spencer’s sense of the word ; for he makes existence co- 
extensive only with perception.—See note to p. 306 below. 
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are coextensive ; but that in its parts it is relative, inasmuch as its 
only subject matter is relations ; so that we may describe our whole 
self as an absolute bundle of relations. The real stumbling block 
has been caused by the introduction of the hypothesis of a self 
existent universe external to our consciousness; and by the trans- 
ference of the connection between different parts of ourselves to a 
fancied connection between this ideal world and our minds. Hence 
have arisen the manifold confusions to which Mr. Spencer among 
others has fallen a victim. The real truth of the matter is shortly as 
follows. Perceptions, or what Mr. Spencer calls consciousness, are 
of internal relations of various conscious states: sensations, or what 
he calls the raw material of consciousness, are the things related, 
and in themselves absolute. For of external relation to any sup- 
posed cause of sensation we can neither assert nor deny anything ; 
inasmuch as beyond sensation we know of nothing, and can imagine 
nothing. We are in fact just equally unwarranted in saying that our 
sensation is relative to some external noumenon as in asserting the 
existence of that noumenon. ‘This sense of relation then is purely 
meaningless and factitious, and the sooner it is got rid of the better. 
If the noumenon exists it must be knowable, that is, through our 
faculties: and so it becomes, so far as it exists, not noumenon but 
phenomenon. Surely it is self-evident that if pacyopeva, as distinct 
from 6yra, mean our states of consciousness, we can never know “ the 
“existence of something beyond phenomena,” which is what Mr. 
Spencer tries to prove: for how can we know anything except 
through our knowing faculties? If we and our consciousness are 
one and the same thing, how can any part of our consciousness 
cease to be part of us? and what is the meaning of knowledge that is 
not conscious? If it is we who know, to be known implies becom- 
ing part of us; and that which carinot become part of us cannot be 
known. Noumenon therefore is synonymous with nothing, and 
whenever we speak of our sensations or our total knowledge as re- 
lative, we are merely expressing in the ordinary loose form of speech 
the fact that it is absolute, for ‘absolute’ and ‘relative to nothing’ 
are synonymous terms: but it is better to avoid the use of such 
phraseology altogether, when we see the confusion to which it 
leads. 

Mr. Spencer’s second argument is another instance of this very 
same confusion. He sums it up as follows—* In the very assertion,” 
he says, “that all our knowledge properly so called is relative, there 
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“ig involved the assertion that there exists a Non-Relative. From 
“the necessity of thinking in Relations it follows that the Rela- 
“tive itself is inconceivable except as related to a real Non-Relative, 
“and unless areal Non-Relative or Absolute be postulated, the Rela- 
“tive itself become Absolute ; and so brings the argument to a con- 
“ tradiction.” To this we answer that ifhe confines the word relative 
to the only sense in which he has proved it to be predicable of know- 
ledge, his argument is true and involves nothing more than what we 
have seen all along to be the fact. If there bea Relative, there must 
be an Absolute : for if there be relation, there must be terms of the re- 
lation, and these must eventually be absolute. That is to say, the 
terms which, if considered in reference to their sequents or antece- 
dents are relative, are if considered by themselves absolute : and this 
we have seen to be true of the ultimate components of our knowledge, 
sensations. It is equally true that the Relative itself is inconceiy- 
able, except as compared with an Absolute; nay further, inasmuch 
as conception is only of relations and therefore incapable of grasping 
a single absolute sensation, the Relative is in the strict sense incon- 
ceivable altogether.* We can only arrive at a quasi-conception of 
it by attending to its different degrees: we cannot compare it with 
something quite different from it, because comparison involves it; 
we can only compare its higher degrees with its lower.f The Rela- 


* There is another sense of the word, in which we may conceive our mind in 
the narrower sense as relative to the external world (see below p. 308); but this is 
not true relativity, it is only imitation. 

{ This is the case with many other ideas which strictly speaking are inconceivable 
as positive conceptions, but which are simulated by the indefinite extension of 
various portions of knowledge. Hence their seeming individuality; for their approxi- 
mate conception naturally varies according to the particular natural phenomenon 
of which they are the extension. This apparent qualitative distinction therefore 
between the various branches of the unknowable does not prove, as Mr. Spencer 
thinks, ‘ that they are positive or real, since distinction cannot exist between 
nothings’ (§ 26). The Indivisible and the Unlimited suggest different ideas, only 
because in order to form any notion of them whatever, we take them in the approxi- 
mate and not in the strict logical sense, and so represent to ourselves the one as 
something indefinitely small, the other as something indefinitely large, conceptions 
which as the result of different processes are naturally not interchangeable. But 
in their strict logical signification, these words are entirely synonymous with each 
other and with that remaining sphere of experience to which the positive concep- 
tions of which they are the negative do not apply : in the present case, with the 
inner consciousness of thoughts and ideas which are (in the sense here meant) both 
indivisible and unlimited, being separated from space and its attributes altogether, 
Hence if they convcy differcnt ideas, it is only becaus¢ they are taken to mean 
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tive merely means different relations or changes, and our notion of 
it is of change as distinct from persistence,—the Absolute: but such 
notion can be approximate only and not perfect, for perfect persist- 
ence excludes perception of which change or time is the very form 
or condition, and therefore can not be a subject of direct knowledge ; 
though for convenience of thought such absolute persistence, like the 
lines and surfaces of geometry, must be postulated as the ultimate 
term of relation, the groundwork or material on which the existence 
of knowledge depends. We must remember however that the 
only justification of such a postulate lies in its indefinite approxi- 
mation to experience. To assume the existence of something which 
differs from experience not only in degree but in kind, and then 
argue from that to phenomena as actually presented to us (as is the 
case with Mr. Spencer and his Absolute) can not ‘only never be 
useful, or in any sense true, but is fraught with the greatest injury 
to philosophy, and renders truth indistinguishable from falsehood. 
The true explanation therefore of Mr. Spencer’s difficulty is that 
our knowledge is a number of changes or relations between terms 
which are in themselves absolute ; considered in its parts it is rela- 
tive, but as a whole it is absolute. But his argument professes to 


something different from what they pretend, something not absolute at all but re- 
lative ; in their strict signification they convey no positive idea at all, and negatively 
merely other sections of the relative or knowable. Hence it follows that if there be 
no remaining sphere of the knowable of which they can be negatively predicated 
(and in any case this is an illogical use of predication, for a negative attribute is 
properly no attribute at all) the only meaning they or their opposites can have is 
approximate and therefore indefinite. This is the case with the idea referred to 
in the text, that of the Relative or Knowable, which from the very fact of its em- 
bracing all knowledge cannot, either by itself or its opposite, be known by a single 
direct act of perception, Nor is it of any avail to postulate for the ; urpose (as Mr. 
Spencer does) an Unknowable beyond it, for in order to be of any use in com- 
parison this Unknowable would have itself to become knowable, and so the difficulty 
would be as great as ever. (See also next note). So we must be content to know 
knowledge (like time its ‘form ’) notin the sense in which we perceive its parts, by 
a comparison with something external, for it is evident that we can neither know 
nor invent any such external existence, but only by approximation, through an 
abstraction of its different degrees. The same of course is true of its correlative 
idea, sensation, or the absolute; and hence we see how it isthat the only conception we 
can form of the latter as compared with the former, is as an indefinitely vague instead 
of an indefinitely clear perception. But this has nothing to do with the Absolute 
in Mr. Spencer’s sense : of that we are not only unable to form a distinct idea, but 
totally incapable of forming any idea whatsoever.—See further, as to these approxi- 
mate ideas, note to p. 384 below. 
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prove something very different to this; so in order to arrive at the 
result which he wishes, he repeats the conjuring trick which we 
noticed before. ‘Our knowledge,’ he says, ‘is of relations ; hence 
there must be a Non-Relative.’ The relations however which he has 
proved are infernal, but the Absolute which he deduces from them 
is something opposed to external relation. For if we put his argu- 
ment into logical shape let us see what becomes of it. It will then 
be simply this, that to speak of our knowledge as relative to some- 
thing external to it implies the existence of something external to 
it, that is of an Absolute. In other words he proves that this use 
of the word relative implies the hypothesis of an external Absolute, 
and this is exactly what we have above endeavoured to shew. But 
surely the hypothesis is not rendered the more certain by our using 
language in conformity with it:* the fact being that the language 


* Mr. Spencer tells us that “ to say that we cannot know the Absolute is by im- 
plication to affirm that there 4x an Absolute,”—and that ‘‘ a known cannot be thought 
of apart from an unknown.” (§ 30). Will he tell us that when westate that we cannot 
perceive a round square we imply that there is such a thing ; or that we cannot 
think of a round circle apart from a square one? Hein fact argues that to say 
that we cannot know the Absolute to exist, is to affirm that it does exist ; and that 
its non-existence cannot be thought of or asserted apart from its existence. For to 
say that we cannot know the Absolute at all includes the assertion that we cannot 
know existence to be one of its attributes ; if therefore there is anything in this 
latter statement antagonistic to the predication of existence of the Absolute, 
it is potentially contained in the former which is supposed to imply such predi- 
cation. But further, if to assert one proposition implies the affirmation of another, 
to know the truth of the first is to know the truth of the second as part of it. 
Hence it follows from Mr. Spencer’s argument, that in the recognition of the fact 
that we do not know the Absolute to exist is implied that we do know it to exist ; 
and that in the very knowledge of existence at all is contained the knowledge of an 
existence which can never be known. Nay, since Mr. Spencer holds existence to 
be *‘ that which is common to all thoughts, ideas and conceptions, and which cannot 
be got rid of,’ (¢ 26), and therefore to be coextensive with knowledge, he must con- 
fine its sphere not only to sensation but to perception, so his argument comes round 
to the following shape, that ‘to say that the Absolute does not exist is to affirm 
that it does exist,’ and that ‘its non-existence cannot be asserted without implying 
its existence.’ -According to this mode of reasoning we could never express the 
falsity of any doctrine without at the same time implying its truth, or believe any 
fact without also believing its opposite. Thus all the foundations of reasoning are 
abolished, and knowledge is made identical with ignorance. 

Or, to express our criticism in a slightly different form :—‘* To say that we can- 
not know the Absolute is,” according to Mr. Spencer, “‘to imply that there is an 
Absolute,” i.e. (according to his definition of existence) that it is a possible object 
of knowledge; therefore to say that we cannot know it, implies that we can know 
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follows the hypothesis, and that we speak of our knowledge as relative 
to something beyond it simply because we have made a supposition 
of the existence of something beyond it. So that if we infer the 
existence of things in themselves because we call our knowledge 
relative to them, we might as well argue that the sun goes round 
the earth because we talk of its rising and setting: or that the 
existence of the word miraculous proves the truth of miracles. For 
that our knowledge zs relative in this sense, except in name, Mr. 
Spencer makes no attempt to shew: nay, all his arguments go to 
prove the fact that it is in this sense absolute. Hence his method 
of procedure is simply to assume a hypothesis, and on that assump- 
tion to prove its truth: as if by assuming that a biangle is a two- 
sided figure we were to deduce from that a proof of the ability of 
two straight lines to enclose aspace. If Mr. Spencer’s premises be 
anything different from this, all we can say is that his conclusions 
do not follow from them: either his premises are unproved, or the 
result is illogical. If we try to make his conclusion consistent with 
his premises we can only do so by making his premises inferences 
from his conclusion: if we make good his logic it can only be by the 
entire destruction of his facts. 

But it may be said that although we have shewn that this use of 
the word relative is part of the hypothesis of a world external to our 
consciousness, and therefore unfit to give witness in favour of that 
hypothesis, we have ignored the fact that such a hypothesis, of 
whatever philosophical value it may be, undoubtedly exists, and 
have given no account of its apparent universality. Let us then 
endeavour to meet briefly this objection. The real truth concern- 
ing our belief in an external world is that if taken in its natural and 
commonly understood acceptation this belief involves no hypothesis 
whatever, but is the simple expression of an undoubted fact. No 
man who has not bewildered himself with metaphysics has any notion 
of an external world other than as a collection of material objects 
outside his body and each other: and to deny the existence of such 
a world is ridiculous, if space and externality and existence have 


it. And secondly, the Knowable exists and cannot be thought of apart from the 
Unknowable, so the latter also exists, i.e. is capable of being known : hence the 
Unknowable is also knowable and contradictories are identical. This is a curious 
mode of escape from the “ otherwise necessitated scepticism” (ib.). Yet it is at 
any rate self-consistent, and an ingenious illustration of its own result: for if such 
doctrines be unsceptical there can be little doubt that the Unsceptical is also 
sceptical. 
x2 
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any meaning. Now this external world is, as we have seen before, 
and as is quite apparent, a certain part of our self which we have 
separated from the rest as following laws of a different character, 
and as being, as we say, not in our own power; that is, its succes- 
sive states or sensations follow only on each other, and not on sen- 
sations and ideas indiscriminately.* Thus it is contrasted with the 
other part of ourself, our secondary states of consciousness and 
their sequences ; and inasmuch as the latter are seen to be repro- 
ductions and imitations of it as a primary model, we speak of our 
ideas and trains of thought as in a sense relative to our impressions 
and the laws of the universe. Hence in addition to the true 
meaning of ‘relative,’ which expresses the nature of each separate 
perception, and the false meaning which is derived from the hypo- 
thesis of a self-existent world of noumena, there comes to be yet 
another sense of the word, in which our secondary self or mind is 
relative to our primary self or the universe, as being an image or 
imitation of it. That this is hardly a proper use of the term is 
apparent, for we should scarcely talk of a shadow as relative to its 
substance, or a picture as relative to its original. Still such use is 
perfectly intelligible and expresses a fundamental truth, namely, the 
connection between the secondary and primary elements of our 
consciousness. This then is the theory which is so often impressed 
upon us as warranted directly by the most ordinary common sense, 
and which we gladly recognize as one of the most fundamental facts 
of our knowledge, namely, that our mind and the external world 
are two entirely distinct objects, and that the former is the basis 
of the latter ; that the former is (if we like to say so) absolute, 
whereas the latter is relative. But we must remember that this 
relation is just as purely internal as in the former case: only that 
here it is between one great division of our consciousness and the 
rest, while before it was between the successive elements of that 
consciousness of whatever kind they may be. 

This then being the expression of the ordinary belief, and an 
undeniable fact, let us see what use of it has been made by meta- 
physicians. That their theory of an external world is something 
very different to this vulgar and natural conception of a number of 
objects outside not our sense but its organs, to be felt and seen and 
handled, is very evident from the fact that the external world which 


* The history of our idea of an external world and the coincident separation of 
mind and matter has been touched upon in Appendix IIT. 
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they uphold is something which can neither be felt nor seen nor 
handled, something external, not to our bodies but to our conscious- 
ness altogether. The real table is, according to them, something not 
only outside other visible objects, but outside the table which we see 
and feel ; and real space is something not only outside our ideas, but 
outside the whole world of sensible phenomena. Hence their notion 
of the relativity of knowledge is also widely changed ; for not only, 
say they, are our secondary states of consciousness relative to our 
primary, our mind to the universe, but all our consciousness 18 
relative to something outside it and which cannot become part of 
it: a theory which, instead of the natural expression of a fact, 1s 
metamorphosed into an utterly inconceivable hypothesis, a meaning- 
less tissue of words. The agent of this transformation is again a 
verbal confusion like those with which we have been just engaged, 
and the very same as that already often noticed* between the two 
meanings of the word consciousness. In its true and evident sense 
we have seen that consciousness is identical with our whole self, 
including our primary as well as our secondary states, the universe 
as well as its copy: in a narrower sense, however, consciousness 18 
daily used (as we have often used it ourselves)t for the secondary 
states only ; for perception as distinct from sensation, for mind or 
intellect as opposed to matter or the universe. Now we have 
already seen that common sense and universal belief asserts that 
mind or consciousness in the second sense is relative to and de- 
pendent upon something external to it: hence philosophers, having 
seen that we cannot really separate ideas from phenomena, and 
having therefore adopted the wider meaning of consciousness as 
embracing the whole field of knowledge and no longer one part 
only, forgot that they had changed its meaning, and so argued 
that what was found to be true of it before must be true of it 
still.t Hence they reasoned that as there is something outside per- 
ception, namely the external world, to which it is relative, so there 
must be something outside consciousness in its new sense, something 
external both to ideas and to phenomena, and which must be the 


* See above, note to p. 40. {t Vid. eg. App. IV. 

{ The historical process is of course (as in the case of all other philosophical 
theories true or false) that what was originally the mistake of one is, by the forming 
round it of a protecting shell of commentary, gradually adopted into the ordinary 
creed, and held up as an axiom of comimon sense and experience. When one has 
built a wall there are always many who are ready to daub it with untempered 
morter. 
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foundation of both, the Absolute to which they are relative. Having 
clearly seen that one part of our consciousness is relative to the 
other, they argue that our whole consciousness must similarly be 
relative to something external to it, and of which it must be in some 
way the copy. It might have been thought that this very statement 
of their result would have shewn them its absurdity ; for there can 
be no relation without homogeneity of terms, (as in the former case 
of mind and matter, where one is merely a less degree of the other), 
and therefore whatever consciousness is relative to, must be of the 
same nature as consciousness, must be in fact capable of entering into 
consciousness ; and this, ex hypothesi, is just what the Thing in Itself 
is not. Either the oy must be homogeneous with the gacvcpevor, in 
which case it is no longer dy but gavopevor, or it must be heteroge- 
neous with it, in which case there can be no relation or connection 
between the two any more than between scarlet and an ablative 
absolute, or the smell of a violet and Taylor’s theorem. Nay, it is 
impossible to find an example within the sphere of consciousness of 
such complete heterogeneity as that which must exist between d»ra 
and garvdépeva, because under consciousness all its modes must meet, 
and can differ from each other only as species from species; whereas 
the distinction between consciousness and unconsciousness is one 
between genus and genus, and its ratio discriminis must lie immea- 
surably farther back than any part of our experience, or, in other 
words, cannot exist at all.* Hence this notion of an external world 
and its relation to us is not only unfounded but absurd ; and how it 
can have ever been thought to be warranted by the ordinary simple 
and natural belief is, in spite of the well known potency of words, 
almost inconceivable. Yet such is its origin, and such its only pre- 
tence to foundation, and under colour of this authority it has been 
shewn off to the world as the champion of common sense and the 
bulwark against sophistry and scepticism, instead of appearing in 
its true character as the most nonsensical and sceptical doctrine that 
was ever invented. For what can be more contrary to common 
sense than to say that the cause of our sensations of hardness is 
something intangible, and real colour something invisible? and 
what can be more sceptical than to hold that real existence is by its 
nature unknowable? Surely it says little for men’s power of reflec- 
tion and much for their credulity, if they can be induced to receive 


* Cf Boethius, Cons. II. Pr. vii.:—* Finitis ad se invicem fucrit quedam: infi- 
niti vero atque finiti nulla unquam poterit esse collatio.” 
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propositions like these, not as the results of abstruse logical reason- 
ing, or even as the revelations of philosophic ecstasy, (in which case 
there would have been some excuse), but as the dicta of their 
‘common’ sense and truths of every-day experience ; and that such 
deception has actually proved successful is a grave warning to all 
who have at heart the interests either of philosophy or of mankind 
against any premature extension of the scientific franchise, or any 
undignified appeal to the arbitration of the multitude. 

We have thus shewn that the hypothesis of a world external to our 
consciousness and the use of the word relative derived therefrom are 
in fact by no means part of the common or universal belief, but are 
rather diametrically opposed to it. They retain only the words of that 
belief, the meaning being entirely changed; and the only source of 
their existence is the verbal confusion above noticed. Our notion of 
absolute and relative is derived not from our knowledge and something 
outside it, (for how can we know anything which is not an object of 
our knowledge ?) but firstly, from our knowledge considered either as 
a whole or in its parts, and secondly, from the distinction between the 
two great divisions of that knowledge, one of which is a copy of the 
_ other. Mr. Spencer’s arguments consist in the application to pro- 
positions true of the two kinds of relativity mentioned above, of a 
third and totally imaginary kind of relativity which has not only no 
foundation in experience, but which is in direct contradiction to all 
experience both actual and possible. We may speak of our indi- 
vidual sensations as being absolute with respect to the perceptions 
founded on them, or we may speak (less strictly) of the external 
world as a whole as being absolute with respect to our ideas or 
mental reproductions of it, but as to something distinct from both 
our sensations and ideas and transcending all knowledge, we can 
assert nothing whatever, except only that it does not and cannot 
possibly exist. 

It is curious to note the conclusion to which Mr. Spencer’s argu- 
ments necessarily lead him. This fancied Absolute, this “ unknown 
power of which neither beginning nor end can be conceived, which 
is present to us as that unshaped material of consciousness, which is 
shaped afresh in every thought,” is, on the one hand, identified with 
Force (the persistence of which is proved from our inability to sup- 
press consciousness*), and on the other hand represents the God of 
his system, or, as he terms it, the Unknowable.t God is therefore 


° § 61-63. + See § 31, 32. 
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ment. That the nerves have to supply waste, like the other tissues, 
is undoubted ; but that “the nutritive repair takes the form made 
by the energy and coincident material change ” is not a very intel- 
ligible proposition, unless it means that the replacement is exactly 
identical in form with the expenditure, in which case it is difficult to 
see how the nerve gains any new quality by the process. 

It is however at any rate certain both 4 priori and from observa- 
tion that the property, whatever be its immediate mode of derivation, 
takes its root in the physical laws of the universe; and therefore 
_ that all the results of its operation in the human organism, among 
which must be included the whole phenomena of Intellect, Imagi- 
nation, and Emotion, are directly connected by an unbroken chain 
of causation with the elemental properties of the material world. 
Nor need this assertion, that our thoughts are merely combina- 
tions of attractions or forces, startle us, when we remember that 
Force is after all nothing but a general name for Consciousness ; 
the two being coextensive in meaning, and expressing the two sides 
of existence in the two appropriate languages of the outer and the 
inner life respectively. 

Having connected this property of acquiring habits with the 
physical universe, we must now proceed to trace its effects upon the 
phenomena of consciousness through the instrumentality of the 
nervous tissue. It first appears there under its most obvious and 
rudimentary form, which is expressed in the principle known as the 
Law of Contiguity. By this is meant the simple fact that states of 
consciousness tend to follow each other in the order in which they 
have followed each other before. "When certain sequences are con- 
tinually being repeated in the consciousness, these, like the analogous 
muscular combinations of a well-practised piece of music or gymnas- 
tics, soon become easier than others ; so that when the first member 
is presented, the second tends to follow, and, if the habituation be 
strong enough, actually does follow (though in a fainter degree than 
the original), unless prevented by some still stronger claim upon the 
attention. 

This power of reproduction is greatly aided by the fact that the 
seat of conscious sensation lies not in the eye or ear or other special 
organ (though these form indeed special habits of their own), but 
in the ganglionic centre with which each of them is connected. Now 
in the higher animals these centres are all further united into a 
common sensorium, which is localized in the brain; so that they are 
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not only united with their special organ by an appropriate nervous 
system, but have also similar communication with one another, in 
such a way that nervous excitation can be at any moment transferred 
from one to any of the rest. When such transference has been 
often made in a particular direction by the successive excitation of 
two of these centres in a certain definite manner, the nerve which 
is the conductive channel becomes habituated to this particular 
function, just in the same way as electrical conductors perform their 
office better and more easily after practice. Hence on the excita- 
tion of the first of the connected ganglia in the required manner, the 
nervous activity tends to pass away in the channel to which it has 
been accustomed, rather than in any other, and so being transferred 
to the other centre causes there the corresponding excitement, 
though in a fainter degree than if it had come direct from the special 
organ of sense. This is what we call an Idea,* or secondary sensa- 
tion ; which we see therefore to differ from its primary in this, that 
the nervous current is transmitted not directly through the sensory ° 
nerves, but from some other portion of the brain. Again the ex- 


* In its ordinary sense ‘Idea’ perhaps involves perception ; but the extended 
meaning used in the text is both convenient and easily intelligible on the analogy 
of our constant use of its correlative, ‘Sensation.’ Idea is thus exactly the same 
physical and conscious state as its corresponding sensation, but of a less intensity; a 
doctrine which is almost proved by the fact that where ideas, whether passive or 
muscular, escape comparison with actual sensations, as in sleep, they are continually 
mistaken for them. So it is probable that there are some ideas anterior to percep- 
tion altogether ; and those which are perceived are ever tending through association 
to disappear from the consciousness. A good example of this is offered by the pro- 
cess of acquired or ‘ voluntary’ action. At first, as we have seen above (p. 55), no 
action can take place except by the excitation of its antecedent sensation or idea; 
and this latter in the early stages of intentional action follows on the idea of the 
contraction to be produced. When this process however has been frequently per- 
formed, the first idea, that of the impressed force, disappears, and the contraction 
follows organically on its idea; and subsequently, by a still further process of as- 
sociation, the second idea, that of the expressed force or contraction, becomes 
also eliminated, and action follows directly from the ulterior motive, as in the case 
of walking or speaking. In talking of the ideas of action we must be careful to 
separate the muscular idea, (which is that referred to above), from the idea of the 
outward phenomena which the action produces. The latter can act only through 
the former, by association with it, (as in the case of imitation), and has of itself no 
power of self-expression. The former is simply a faint reproduction of the actual 
muscular sensation of contraction. Both of these of course differ from the actual 
affection of the muscles ; the latter being not an idea at all, but a possible sensa- 
tion, a part of the external world. 
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citement in the second centre tends by a process similar to the former 
to transfer itself in some particular direction which custom has ren- 
dered the most easy, and so causing excitation ofa third nervous centre 
to produce there another idea, just as it was itself produced from the 
first. In this way trains of thought of any length may be excited ; 
until the original nervous activity either emerges by some form of 
expression into the outer world, or becomes absorbed in the stronger 
current of a fresh direct sensation. Sometimes however it seems 
capable of an indefinite prolongation without diminution of inten- 
sity; this being probably due to the latent nerve power already 
stored up in the brain, for the power of long abstract thought is pos- 
sessed only by those who have thought much already.* 

We see therefore how by the working of this Law of Contiguity 
trains of thought ever tend to reflect external sequences, and the 
secondary laws of consciousness to become more and more complete 
representations of the primary. — 

We must now notice a modification of this, which is an early re- 
sult of its action, and which by some has been wrongly thought an 
independent and coordinate Principle. When there has been con- 
siderable experience of phenomenal sequences, and the Law of Conti- 
guity has had sufficient effect to impress these upon the brain, so 
that they are capable of ideal reproduction, it becomes possible to 
perceive objects by the method which we now universally employ, 
through one only of their sensible properties. For when an object 
is known by experience, each of its component states of conscious- 
ness tends by the Law of Contiguity to recal the rest. Now it is 
often the case that one or more of these component states is common: 
to a second object which is also known, and the component states of 
which also recal one another. Hence in the train of association 
suggested by a member of the first series we are sure soon to arrive 
at one of the common elements; this however tends to recal not 
only the remainder of the first, but also the remainder of the second 
series, indifferently. Hence, when it is brought into the conscious- 
ness as part of the first, it tends to produce not only its concomi- 
tants in that series, but its concomitants in the second also; in other 
words, the first object tends to recal the second by their common 
part. This common element is like a railway junction, where two or 
more lines converge ; and when the train of thought arrives there, 
it depends merely upon the particular position of the points, (this 


* See below, note to p. 323. 
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being determined by the Law of Contiguity*) to decide upon which 
line its course shall be continued. 


* Practically it is also ina great measure determined by the nervous force, other 
than that of the principal current, which either as the unexpressed or reimpressed 
residuum of former currents or as radiated fragments of that of which the mam 
body fills the consciousness, remains still active in the brain, and to the extent of its 
power must necessarily be represented in the total result. The law of the sequence 
of ideas is simply that the quantity and position of the nervous force at any moment 
is the resultant of the forces and their directions at the moment immediately pre- 
ceding, (the directions being determined in each case by association and previous 
positions) ; it is in fact simply a phase of the physical law of the composition of 
forces. But it is only the main currents that are actually perceived ; all the little 
tiny drops and rivulets though they have their full proportional effect and are liable 
at any moment to become absorbed into a larger stream and so become portions of 
the predominant consciousness, are in their isolated state unnoticed, and so in the 
ordinary meaning, unfelt. Similarly, rays of light or sound, too faint to be indi- 
vidually perceived, may be concentrated by a lens or funnel into a single wave of 
sufficient intensity to make itself sensible to the eye or ear ; yet physically the total 
amount of light or sound remains unaltered. 

A good example of the influence of subsidiary or detached forces in determining 
the direction of the main current is afforded by the associative power of desire or 
‘ will’ over the thoughts. The desire or idea of an end (such as the remembering 
of any forgotten phrase or circumstance, in which case the idea is indistinct and 
partial only) suggests a string of associations connected with it which perhaps for a 
time fills the consciousness. Since, however, so long as the desire remains, or in 
other words so long as we attend to it (which attention is liable to be ‘ voluntarily’ 
reinforced by the incorporation of a fresh desire (see p. 328 below), or ‘ fortui- 
tously’ by a return of the emitted force), its power remains unexhausted, it must 
be continually represented in each fresh redistribution of force; like the sun’s attrac- 
tion, which is perpetually recombined with its previous results to determine the 
resultant motion ef the planetary system. Hence the direction of the current at any 
moment is composed of its previons momentum and the deflecting action of the 
central force, (not to mention the influence of the various coordinate currents which 
have likewise resulted from the past action of the same or other previous centres 
and which are not yet completely exhausted) : and the resultant motion (as in the 
analogous case to which we have referred) takes the form of a circular or elliptic 
orbit round the central force. Inthe instance above mentioned, this continues until 
either a certain point is attained with which the required association is connected (cf. 
Arist. de Mem. i. 7; quoted below, p. 320), in which case the desire is fulfilled and the 
central force dispersed; or until the whole of its power disappears or is absorbed in 
some stronger current or centre. Thus this power of desire over thought is only by 
the association with one idea of others, whether passive or muscular, and is of a 
purely intellectual nature; the force (sensation or pleasure) being identical through- 
out and only being rearranged at each successive instant according to the ordinary 
laws of mechanics. There is however another phase of the law of redistribution on 
which depends much of the influence of desire or ‘ will’ on thought, the law not of 
association but of physical action. This we have considered below ( p. 325, 6). 
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Nowit is evident that the more common elements there are between 
two trains of association the more probable is it that a current tra- 
versing the first will be deflected into the second, or that the first 
will recal the second. But objects which have one or more states of 
consciousness in common are called Similar, (though the perception 
of this similarity is by no means necessary to their mutual associa- 
tive connection) ; and this tendency of similar trains of feeling to 
recal each other is accordingly called the Law of Similarity. — 

This law is therefore derivative and not primary. We have just 
traced its principal origin; but there is a second source from which 
much of its effect is derived. This is the variation of the medium 
to which the organism has to adapt itself. For since what is sub- 
jectively the same action is often, owing to change of medium, fol- 
lowed by similar not equal states of consciousness, all these, by the 
Law of Contiguity, have a tendency to be associated in a body with 
any repetition of the action; and so by a further effect of the same 
law, each of them has a tendency to reproduce the other. In this 
vague associated mass of similar states of consciousness we find the 
rudiments of a general idea, which, however, is not perceived as a 
class until the perception of similarity is added.* This, however, 
is soon accomplished, for, owing to the frequency with which these 
various states are associated together, their similarity is sure soon 
to be discovered ; and so the results of the latent process by which 
bundles of similar objects have been silently collected are suddenly 
rendered conscious, and the general idea starts into perception like 
a@ flash of inspiration.t In this way Nature is continually preparing 
the mind for conformity with herself. She brings similar things 
before it together, and eventually they are perceived to be similar 
_ and formed into a class, and so a further step of correspondence is 
gained. 

By means of these two characteristics of similar objects, that they 
possess one or more common elements, and that they are associated 
indiscriminately with the same action, the Law of Similarity is de- 
rived from that of Contiguity ; and although when the associated 
bundle so formed, as above described, becomes by the perception of 
similarity a conscious class, the operation of this law is greatly 

* The process whereby this perception is acquired has been already explained. 
(See also below, p. 332, 3.) It depends on the cancelling of a change by its equal 
and opposite, and is perfected by the power of reversing the operation. 


t “ Solche tiefgeprigte Bilder doch zu Zeiten in uns schlafen kénnen bis ein Wort, 
ein Laut sie weckt,”—Lessing, Nathan der Weise, III.7. Cf. Maudsley, p. 18. 
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modified and extended, yet through its whole course it bears traces 
of its derivative origin. We therefore cannot agree with Mr. Bain 
when he makes it a primary law coordinate with that first men- 
tioned, and even says that “Similarity, in one form, is implied 
under Contiguity.”* Indeed, when we read the arguments which 
he gives in support of this assertion, we must infer that he has 
misconceived the nature of both laws. He says, “ When a econti- 
guous bond is confirmed by repeated exercise, each new impression 
must recal the total of the past.” Now it is here implied that the 
idea produced by contiguous association must be perceived to be 
similar to that which it resembles in the past. This involves the 
grave error of asserting that the perception of time and of simi- 
larity are necessary to the operation of a law, to whose agency their 
own existence is principally due. It is true indeed that they give a 
new colour to that law, when they have once made their appearance ; 
but they are no more necessary to it than the telescope is to the 
sight which was the main instrument of its own production. The 
idea generated by association is at first in no way different from a 
new sensation except in intensity. It is of course really like a past 
sensation, but the likeness and the time relation are not perceived, 
until a considerably advanced stage of experience. The Law of 
Similarity is thus in its early stages independent of the Perception 
of Similarity; and even in the majority of our present trains of 
reasoning, the reasons of their succession are not present to our 
mind. We pass from one idea to another, not perceiving that the 
one is similar to the other (though that in reality may be the link 
between them), but rather like the traveller in a railway carriage 
who looks at landscape after landscape as they pass before him in 
review without once thinking of the statical and dynamical laws on 
which his motion and their succession depend. Nay, is it not the 
case that we often try to discover the link of connection, and fail—- 
as when we vainly wonder what made us think of some object or 
circumstance which has risen unbidden to our thoughts P 

We have thus traced the derivation of the Laws of Association :— 
of their effect little remains to be said. It must, however, be 
noticed that 1t extends not only to the individual states of con- 
sciousness but to the changes or relations between them. On the 
association of relations all reasoning depends, the highest forms of 
which may be analysed, as Mr. Spencer has shewn, into a percep- 


* Senses and Intellect, p. 452; Mental and Moral Science, p. 128. 
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tion of likeness among relations, and so eventually to the perception 
of likeness itself, which again is merely a development of the con- 
sciousness of change or of the mixture of sensations. Hence 
‘Similar Assuciation’ is especially useful in reasoning, while ‘ Con- 
tiguous Association,’ in its unmoditied form, is more valuable in 
observation. The one makes a good philosopher or mathematician,* 
the other a good historian or artificer. The two, however, can never 
be entirely separated : we reason to observe, and observe to reason. 
Together they direct our entire development, intellectual, emotional, 
active, moral. Our ideas and beliefs are but the disembodied spirits 
of dead facts, and our whole nature is merely a stratification of petri- 
fied associations. ‘“ J’ai bien peur,” says Pascal,t “ que cette nature 
ne soit elle méme qu’une premiére coutime, comme la coutime est 
une seconde nature.” Coordination, whether of thought or action, 
is simply the result of integrated association. Moreover it is through 
association that the intensity of beliefis conformed to the regularity 
of sequence in the corresponding phenomena. A necessary truth 
is nothing but an indissoluble belief, a perfect association,t and its 
necessity can be due only to the complete universality of the 
natural sequence of which it is the impress ; and vice versa, natural 
laws must in time necessarily imprint themselves on the mind as 
beliefs varyjng in intensity according to the extent of experience 
on which they are founded. One half of our consciousness is thus 
ever becoming a more perfect copy of the other; and in the use of 
such words as belief and knowledge, we imply the fact that we judge 
of the second by the first, identifying ourselves more especially with 
that portion which is governed by dynamical rather than by statical 


* It is by similar association that great discoveries and inventions are made. 
The story of Newton's apple is a familiar instance. 

t Pensées, I. vi. 19. Compare what Aristotle says of Moral dpyai in Eth. II. 
Hence, he says, Ethics rodvopa Exet pixrpdy wapéxcAtvoy dd rov ove. 

t It is not however true, as Mr. Spencer supposes (Psychology, Pt. I. ch. ii.), 
that belief is the most fundamental fact of our minds; for it is merely a conscious 
connection, more or less vague, between two states of consciousness. Mr. Spencer 
forgets in his argument that existence and non-existence are merely states of our 
consciousness: and Sensation is, as we have shewn, necessarily antecedent to Per- 
ception of any kind. It will be observed too that the necessity of a truth does not 
depend ulrimately on the universality of belief, but on the universality of the law 
which that belief represents. Truth, in the sense here meant, is a word of the outer 
language, and so is law: but belief is the synonym of law in the inner language, 
and the latter is evidently subsequent to the former. 
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laws, as supplying the immediate antecedents of action, and so being 
the sphere of what we call our ‘ will,’ on which we naturally hoist 
the flag of our own personal presence. So the more fully these laws 
of association are carried out, the more exact is the correspondence 
between the organism and its medium, the higher the perfection of 
Life. Incomplete association causes hesitation, error, inconsistency ; 
its completion would change man into Deity. So witha deeper 
meaning than that of the poet we may say— 
“O heaven ! were man 


“ But constant, he were perfect : that one error 
“ Fills him with faults.”¢ 


On leaving this consideration of association and its results, we 
may remark that the conclusions at which we have arrived are not new 
or wanting in authority, but were in great measure seen and recog- 
nized by the earliest thinkers. Speaking of Memory, Aristotle says, 
“ Gray oby avapiprynoxwpeda, xivovpeba Tov mporépw Tiva KLVvhoEWY, Ews 
ay xeynBipev ped” fy exelvn eiwOev. Aro cal ro édebiig Onpevopev 
voljoavrec ard row vou H &AXov ruvdc, Kal ad’ dpoiov  Evavrlou i} rov 
ouveyyuc.”t Here he gives the usual division, (the Law of Contrariety 
being evidently only a phase of the others),f and this we have 
seen to be true after development. But that it all ultimately de- 
pended on the Law of Habit, or Contiguity, he intimates later, 
when he says, “we yap Exover ra mpaypara mpdg GAnra re édetiic 
otrw kal al xvjoec,” and, “dorep yap pice réde pera réde éoriv, obTw 
kal évepyeig’ ro dé wodddxig Giotv woet.”§ He further gives an in- 
stance of an associated train, and shews how conflicting trains arise 
from the plurality of effects. Throughout this treatise on Memory 
Aristotle shews, as elsewhere, a marvellous anticipation of the re- 
sults of modern science.|| 

But Association is not the only mode of redistribution which 
affects the mental force. It would indeed be competent by itself 
to regulate all internal transformations, and if supplied with a suffi- 
cient quantity of consciousness or sensibility, would be able to or- 


* Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act V. sc. iv. + De Mem. i. 7. 

t See Bain, Mental and Moral Science, p. 160. 

§ De Mem. i. 10, 16. See ib. 13, 15. 

| Even in Plato we find a few traces of the doctrine of association. Thus, inthe 
Pheedo (73, D.), he argues in favour of dvdpynore as an instance of association by 
similarity ; and in the Lysis (219), he shews that we often love things in themselves 
indifferent because we associate them with persons whom we love. 
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ganize it into an orderly mental and moral system ; but of the origin 
and dissolution of this consciousness, and of its connection with 
other coordinate forces, the laws which we have been hitherto con- 
sidering can tell us nothing. Here then is the province of two 
other chapters of physical law, correlative to each other and derived 
from the same source as that of Association, the laws of Impression 
and of Expression, of the genesis and of the resolution of sensibility 
respectively. Now inasmuch as the operation of these laws is fixed 
and constant, while that of Association is progressive, their import- 
ance relatively to the latter is diminished with increasing develop- 
ment. Not only however are the first and last terms in every 
mental train always determined by them, but even on the inter- 
mediate terms, where Association seems to rule supreme, they have 
a subtle yet continual influence, which as not having come under our 
special notice before, and as being very liable both to escape remark 
and if observed to cause considerable perplexity, it seems here 
advisable to analyse. 

The laws of Impression we shall pass over very briefly, both be- 
cause we know as yet very little about them, and because they are 
of little practical importance in Mental or Moral science. In the 
beginnings of animal life, sensation was, as we have seen, produced 
only by resistance, which is probably the simplest mode of ex- 
ternal force; but as organization was extended, sensibility became 
more delicate, and the tissue began to respond to the subtler 
modes of heat and light and sound, until at last, by natural 
selection and integration, organs specially suited for the recep- 
tion and transformation of these complex forces were separated 
and localized in appropriate positions. Thus the impressions 
of the lowest grades of life may all be formulated under a single law, - 
which would be (if we knew it) a simple statement of the relation 
of sensibility to the most general kind of force, that of mechanics, 
and would therefore only indirectly set forth its position in reference 
to the higher complexities of light and the rest; but in the case of 
the developed organism this law becomes broken up, like the sensi- 
bility of which it formulates the origin, into sections corresponding 
broadly to the different special senses ; each of which treats of the 
genesis of sensation, not by formation of what we may call the ele- 
ments or raw material of force, but by transformation of one of the 
various ‘ kinds’ of force in which the originally homogeneous material 
has been already organized in molecular arrangements of differing 
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complexities yet admits of fresh redistribution, such as heat, light, 
electricity, chemical action, and possibly other modes which have 
either escaped observation altogether or have been improperly in- 
cluded in those which are better known. Thus fora complete science 
of sensibility (let us hope it will not be called Sensology) we should 
require, as in the coordinate sciences of Thermology, Chemistry, and 
the rest, not only a general formula to express the molecular consti- 
tution or distinctive arrangement of our special kind of force, but also 
explanations of the process by which it is derivable from each of the 
coordinate kinds respectively ; we should want not only a law of 
sensation in general, but laws of sight, smell, taste, hearing, and so 
forth, Inasmuch however as there is not as yet a single kind of 
force however simple and easily observed, of which the nature and 
relations are sufficiently well understood to be stated with the pre- 
cision of scientific laws, we need not be surprised at our present 
inability to sketch even the outlines and general character of these 
laws of Sensible Impression, but must be content with the belief in 
their purely physical origin, and with the knowledge that their for- 
mulation is of little practical importance at any rate in the science 
with which we are at present engaged, that of Expression or Mo- 
rality. | 

Yet of the Laws of Expression, considered as physical formula, 
we know little if anything more than of those of Impression. We 
can indeed observe a number of results and class them together as 
manifestations of a single law, but we are constantly unable even to 
express this in a comprehensive phraseology as a generalization of 
the phenomena included under it, and much more to describe its 
connection with coordinate or superior branches of the great code 
of redistribution, of which we nevertheless know it to be a part. It 
is however evident that these laws of Expression must be equally 
numerous with and correlative to those of Impression ; for as sensi- 
bility may arise from a rearrangement of each of the various co- 
ordinate forces of nature, so also must it be capable of resolution 
into them, and the process of this resolution, like that of formation, 
must be expressible in each case in scientific language as a certain 
definite relation among physical phenomena. Of the manifestation 
of some of these laws we know nothing, so we can only infer their 
existence 4 priori. Of that of others we have actual examples, as 
for instance of the transformation of sensibility into chemical action, 
in the oxidation of nervous tissue; by which process a portion of 
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the current is being continually absorbed or expressed, (as in the 
analogous case of the passage of an electric spark through aixture 
of hydrogen and oxygen), and of which we have evidenceiboth in 
the well-known exhaustion caused by prolonged thought, and by a 
chemical analysis of the state of the brain in various conditions of 
activity. The corresponding sectional law of Impression seems to 
lie not in the peculiarities of any separate sense but in the general 
physiological phenomena of nutrition, a process which has been 
hitherto imperfectly observed, but which besides providing the means 
of future sensation seems to imply the direct transformation of a 
certain amount of chemical action into nervous force, which however 
appears generally, or at any rate often, to lie ‘ latent’ in the tissue 
until called forth and consolidated by a more considerable volume 
of sensation.* 

Nor is it likely that the phenomena just mentioned are the only 
instances of partial expression of the nervous force in its passage 
through the brain. The details of the rest however we are unable 
to describe or even suggest; we can only say that their total result 
is that a certain portion of every nervous current (how great we 
cannot tell) is being continually transformed in its passage by minute 
quantities into chemical activity, and probably also into electricity, 
heat and other complex modes of force, and thus as never coming 
into that mode of expression which as being at once the most usual 
and the most easily observed we are accustomed to think of as the 
only mode,t appears to have been lost or dissipated in its transit. 


® This mode of sensible impression by transformation of chemical force through 
nutrition is naturally most important where the other avenues of force are wholly 
or partially closed, as in the case of the lower animals. There in fact it seems pro- 
bable that the only two*sources of sensation are this of nutrition and resistance ; 
that from the former source remaining generally inactive until evoked by what we 
call an external impression, é.e. atransformed resistance. So too this latent force is 
especially strong in the young and in all other cases where nutrition is of exceptional 
rapidity or amount. In it we find the explanation on the one hand of the ‘ spon- 
taneous activity’ which Mr. Bain remarks in children and overfed animals, (see 
p. 144), and on the other of the increased power of thinking gained by long-con- 
tinued thought, a result which, though partially explicable by association, seems to 
owe something to an actual genesis of nervous force during the process of replace- 
ment of the wasted tissue. We must remember that neither the nutrition nor the 
oxidation is ia itself sensibility ; they are both instances of chemical action, but in 
the former case this is (partially at least) metamorphosed into sensation, while in 
the latter it is itself a metamorphosis of a preceding sensation. 

¢ Throughout this essay I have spoken of action as if it were the only mode of 
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We may now therefore, having pointed out their existence, leave. 
them to future research, and pass on to the consideration of that 
most important mode of expression to which we have alluded, and 
the formulation of which, though in reality hardly more advanced 
than that of the other, is at any rate known to us by a name, having 
been called in the preceding pages the Law of Physical Action. 

This, as a law of Expression, connects sensibility not with any of 
the more complex forms of force, but with motion, or its negative, 
resistance, which is probably the simplest form of all. It is there- 
fore the correlative of the earliest and most fundamental law of Im- 
pression, that which treats of the derivation of sensation from re- 
sistance; and stands to the other laws of Expression as the general 
sensibility to the particular impressions of the special senses. Hence 
we see the reason for its relative importance ; and this is still further 
increased by the fact that motion being a very simple forceis capable 
of affecting all the senses, and has therefore much more chance 
than a more complex mode of being partially retransformed into 
sensibility, or in other words of being perceived. Hence practically 
it is the only mode of expression which is included under morality ; 
for the other modes having little direct effect on sensation, and 
being in fact unperceived, cannot be brought under the control of 
‘ desire’ or will, and are consquently in no sense moral. 

Inasmuch therefore as this physical reaction is the only mode of 
expression with which our Ethical science can be concerned, (besides 
being in itself by far the most important and effective), and as we 
have already examined its more apparent office of providing the last 
term in all moral trains and thus enabling the mind to act upon 
nature, let us now inquire into the subtler and less obvious influ- 
ence which, as we have already hinted, it exercises even over the 
intermediate terms, and its relation resulting from such interference 
with that law which we have hitherto regarded as sole master of the 
internal world, the law of Association.* 


expressing force, and though we are ever liable to disparage what we do not know, 
I do not think that practically any inaccuracy can arise from the omission of these 
minute expressions, which can at most result (so far as morality is concerned) in a 
diminution of the force available for action. It would only confuse our argument 
if it must comprehend facts which are not only unknown and altnost inappreciable, 
but unimportant to the subject on which it treats. aa 

* Muscular reaction, being a mode of expression, cannot of course influence in- 
ternal sequences directly. It can only do so (as will be seen below) by a partial 
expression resulting in reimpression, whereby one idea is made to follow from 
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In our account of the connection between thought and action* 
we shewed how an idea or weak repetition of a sensation was often 
sufficiently powerful to excite its corresponding contraction ; and to 
this source we traced the whole phenomena of intentional or moral 
action. But we forbore then to notice what however is very appar- 
ent that there must be many, nay, a majority of instances in which 
the idea is not thus able to release itself. What then becomes of 
it? It cannot be lost, and yet it is not visibly expressed. Now in 
the first place the force which it contains may be transferred else- 
where within the brain by association, either in its comparatively 
simple state or broken up and mixed into a more complex perception. 
But in the second place it may be actually expressed, without causing 
the distinct and complete contractions to which alone we give the name 
of action; the degree of expression varying with the amount of 
force which is involved. Of these faint actions, which are to the real 
as ideas to sensations, we have continual experience in emotional 
gesture or facial ‘expression ;’f and in this we know that the amount 
of contraction varies from the raging of anger and the contortions 
of fear, which fade insensibly into the perfect actions of revenge or 
escape, to the very feeblest symptom of muscular action which is 
hardly manifested in movement at all. Hence besides the visible 
phenomena of action and gesture we are led to believe that there 
must be an indefinite number of infinitesimal contractions con- 
tinually taking place in the muscles, as produced by the expression 
of certain minute portions of the nervous current in its passage 
through different centres; so that in addition to the associative 
radiation to which we have already referredt as producing percep- 
tion of the various ideas and stages passed on the way, there is also 
an expressive radiation causing faint suggestions of the different 
muscular contractions with which the various ideas are connected by 
the law of physical reaction successively. 


another, not by a mere redistribution of parts|(as in the case of association), but by 
two correlative ‘molecular’ transformations ; just as in a locomotive the heat of the 
fire is transferred not only as by association to the steam in the boiler but through 
the medium of motion into the wheels and rails. 

* See above, p. 54. 

t See above, p. 59. 

~ pp. 55, 58. Each of these kinds of radiation tends to disappear by habit, the 
greater facility of passage through one channel naturally causing the rest to be 
disused. 
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If this were all, the only result would be a gradual diminution of 
the effective nervous force, as different portions of it become ex- 
pressed in its passage. But we must remember that in the expres- 
sion of any given force (especially, as we saw, in the way of 
muscular contraction) a certain portion of it returns by reimpres- 
sion into the consciousness as muscular and often also as passive 
sensation. Now the proportion of this part to the rest seems to 
vary in similar actions inversely with the vigour of the contraction, 
until it reaches a minimum which (leaving out ‘ accidental’ or extra- 
neous circumstances) is determined by the muscular habituation ; and 
therefore the fainter the action the more force is proportionally 
recovered, until in the case of the very feeble contractions noticed 
above, all but an infinitesimally small fraction is retransformed into 
‘muscular ideas,’ (the passive ideas connected with it being an infi- 
nitesimal of a higher order than the portion remaining finally 
expressed), and so returns in a new shape into the mental stock and 
is ready for being conveyed elsewhere by association, or for fresh 
transformation into action. 

Thus the idea of the actions connected with particular sensa- 
tions may follow on the idea of those sensations not only by direct 
transmission through association, which when possible (after sufficient 
experience) seems the simplest method, but by a double process of 
expression and reimpression ; and it is in this way that the mental 
trains are affected by the law of Physical Action. To this as well 
as to its associative power* is due the influence of desire or ‘ will’ 
on thought. In which of the two ways any given desire or plea- 
surable idea shall operate, depends upon its complexion or tempera- 
ment. If it partake much of perception, that is, if the idea of the 
pleasure be mixed up with ideas of its concomitants and relations, 
it acts more readily in the former way, by association; if on the 
contrary it be comparatively pure and unmixed, it operates more 
through physical reaction, A curious instance of the coexistence 
of the two modes of transformation will be mentioned below.t 

We are therefore not wholly able to agree with, Mr. Bain in his 
theory of the connexion of the ‘will’ with thought. He holds that 


* See above, note to p. 316. We must remember that desire can restrain as well 
as excite contraction whether complete or ideal. It can therefore suppress as well as 
create emotional expression or muscular idea ; and in both these ways it affects the 
train of thought. 

T p. 328. See also p. 331. 
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it has no power to make one thought succeed another as it makes 
one action succeed another ; but that it works indirectly through 
the attention and so forth.* Now that the first part of this theory 
requires explanation is evident when we consider that desire or 
‘will’ is capable at any moment of causing through action a sensation 
either of pleasure or pain abundantly sufficient to overpower all 
mental or associative trains: and we have now further seen that by 
means of the faint or imperfect actions above described it can 
create not only sensations but imperfect sensations or ideas, and 
that these must necessarily have their proportional weight in the 
consciousness. This, however, Mr. Bain sees; and he separates 
accordingly muscular from passive ideas, the former being subject 
to ‘ will,’ while the latter are governed directly by association only. 
But what we wish especially to notice and dissent from is his doctrine 
of the indirect influence of the will through attention on pasbive 
ideas. This seems to have arisen from a confusion between the 
effects of perfect and imperfect contractions. The action produced 
by a pleasurable sensation naturally results in a continuance of that 
sensation by an ordinary physical law; but this depends not on the 
action in itself but on its relation or correspondence with external 
phenomena. Now with most of these phenomena the fainter con- 
traction does not come into contact ; and the only way in which it can 
react upon their ideas is by association of the correspondence between 
their respective originals. If we open our eyes, light enters from. 
an external source, owing to a certain distribution of outward objects ; 
and this sequence is so invariable that we incorporate it with the 
act and consider it a result of ‘will:’ but the mere idea of opening 
our eyes, if not sufficiently realized to admit light, (in which case we 
should call it an action not an idea), can evidently have no connection 
with the external source, and therefore cannot be followed by or 
produce light except by association or mental reproduction of the 
primary sequence. The last term of the ‘will’ proper is muscular 
contraction : what follows upon this is not expression at all but 
impression, and depends upon external relations. But these relations 
are not the same in all degrees of contraction, and in the faintest 
kinds the only external object which the action affects is the mus- 
cle itself ; and therefore, as we have seen, nearly the whole expressed 
forco is reimpressed as muscular idea. The only sensation therefore 


* Sec note to p. 142. 
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been deprived by excessive terror of all power of escape, and ao by - 
the process described above to have been forcibly driven ‘ against 
their will’ (t.e. by association and not by reaction) to take the fatal 
leap. 

Such an effect of undue emotion is still more dangerous where 
its natural physical product is not the performance of certain 
actions of escape, (as in the case suggested above), but only the non- 
performance of the action which produces the dreaded result. Such 
would be the case of a man who conceived a feeling of overpowering 
horror on reading the details of some fearful murder. Here the 
emotional force, finding no exit in definite action, (the relief of 
which is very familiar to us in cases of sorrow or anxiety), is very 
hable, instead of remaining quiescent, to force its way into the 
alternative channel, (probably by becoming more mixed with ideas 
of the concomitant circumstances and relations), and so find its 
expression through the associative link described above: and thus 
the man feels himself ‘tempted by the devil,’ or, m other words, 
irresistibly compelled to commit the very murder in the same way, 
and with all the horrible accessory details* which made such a fatal - 
impression on his mind, The same process may be illustrated in a 
more harmless way by the often fruitless attempts to restrain 
oneself from winking or yawning or to keep quite still for a few 
minutes ; the difficulty of which is caused solely by the presence of 
a desire which can find expression only through the associative 
channel. 

So these two modes of redistribution, motor expression and asso- 
ciative transmission, have coordinate operation in the mind, and by 
one of the two (if we exclude from consideration the other kinds 
of expression, chemical, thermal and the rest, the results of which 
seem comparatively insignificant) all impressed force is being conti- 
nually transformed. What then determines the direction which 
each particular portion of this force shalltake? How can we know 
whether it shall be expressed in action or transmitted by associa- 
tion? The answer to this has been already suggested, namely, that 
it depends upon the degree of purity or homogeneity of the parti- 
cular force in question : and the proximate reason is not difficult to 
understand. For in order to be expressed in action a force must 


* This is especially important, for it shews the perceptive nature of the train 
which ends in the act, and is thus a striking confirmation of our theory of its asso- 
ciative origin. 
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necessarily be comparatively simple, seeing that each sensation has 
its appropriate contraction, and therefore a mixture of several 
would tend to produce conflicting or inconsistent actions which it 
would be difficult and often impossible to coordinate. This purity 
however may be either primitive or organic, the latter case compre- 
hending all those originally complex feelings which were capable of 
a total consistent expression, and which by frequent repetition have 
together with their contractions become consolidated, and, so far as 
action is concerned, equivalent to a single sensation producing a 
single appropriate contraction. All the more complex states on the 
other hand, being unsuited to active expression, naturally follow 
the other or associative track. Under this rule comes the whole 
class of perceptions, both of objects (observation) and still more of 
relations (reasoning) ; the distinguishing characteristic of which we 
have seen to lie in their mixed or heterogeneous nature,* and which 
we know to follow almost exclusively the associative laws which we 
traced in the early part of this Appendix. But we must remember 
that a mixed state is ever liable to become pure and a pure mixed, 
and that we have no perfect example of either ;f so that emotion is 
ever liable to be carried off by association, and reasoning to be ex- 
pressed in action. We must also remember that the total of ex- 
pressed must always be equal to the total of impressed force, and 
that the intermediate transformations of association can in no way 
add to or diminish its quantity. 

Tf, in conclusion, we are asked for a definite account of the rela- 
tion between the two laws of redistribution which we have princi- 
pally dwelt upon in this Appendix, the law of Association and the 
law of Physical Reaction, we answer that we have already given the 
proximate cause which regulates their operation, namely, the differ- 
ences in constitution of the forces subject to them, differences 
which depend on the past history and present medium of the reci- 
pient organism ; and that by the analogy of other sciences we can 
describe their relative supremacy and complexity, by comparing the 
one to the law of the transmission of heat, and the other to that of 
the resolution of heat into motion ; but to go further back than this, 
to explain or give a reason for it, in other words to shew the funda- 
mental connexion between the two laws by enunciating the higher 


* See too below, pp. 332, 3. 
t See pp. 46,47. The explanation of the law there discussed of the mutual 
exclusion yet inseparability of sensation and perception becomes here apparent. 
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law which comprehends them both, our present proficiency in phy- 
sical science does not enable us. All we can say is, that they are 
both derivatives of some higher code which governs the redistribution 
of physical force, and which must include not these two sections 
only, but those also which tell of heat, and motion, and light, and 
electricity, and chemical action, and of the intercommunion of all 
with each other and with sensibility ; and if for the sake of conve- 
nience we imagine this supreme law to be identical with that of 
attraction, as if its different sections were distinguished only by dif- 
ferent distributions of the attracting forces, we must remember that 
this is at best only the most probable hypothesis, and remains to be 
verified by future investigation. 
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On tae Perceprion or Time, Morton anp Spacs. 


TuxE first condition of Perception is, as we have seen, a change in 
consciousness, whereby the two sensations, the antecedent and sub- 
sequent, are for a short time simultaneously excited, so that a 
peculiar compound state of consciousness results, which though the 
meeting point of Sensation and Perception, cannot be truly called 
Perception, inasmuch as it is at present destitute of the notion of 
Resemblance: we may call it a Mixed Sensation. Now the constant 
occurrence of these Mixed in alternation with Simple Sensations 
soon gives rise, in the manner already described, to the further pre- 
liminary condition of complete Perception, the idea of Resemblance, 
This is itself a mixed state, but instead of being composed of two 
different simple sensations, as in the former case, whereby a sensa- 
tion of Difference* was produced, it is formed by the coalescence of 


* T have not here distinguished difference of degree from difference of kind. In 
order of history the former is doubtless earlier, (the elementary sensation being 
nothing but a succession of different degrees of pleasure and pain), but in order of 
perception it comes later, for the peculiarity of a mixed sensation as described in 
the text is that its two elements differ in kind, seeing that if they varied only in 
degree their coalescence would be hardly distinguishable from either. Moreover 
difference of degree, when at last distinguished from that of kind implies the know- 
ledge of resemblance, for it is merely a difference in intensity among objects other- 
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two portions of the same sensation ; namely of that following upon 
the second change which neutralizes the first, and of the residue of 
that which preceded the first change, and which owing to the 
retentiveness of tissue remains still impressed upon the conscious- 
ness. The sensation therefore, or, as we now call it, perception of 
resemblance is formed by the combination of two sensations of dif- 
ference, just as they were themselves produced by the union of two 
primary sensations; and implies therefore not only change, but 
change among changes. Nor is it coextensive even with the latter, 
for it arises only from that particular form of change which we 
call reversal, of which one term is equal and opposite to the other. 
Hence it is a comparatively complex product of experience and by 
no means implied in the earliest stages of consciousness. 

As soon, however, as this perception of Likeness is once attained, 
conscious classification becomes possible, and classes founded on the 
most obvious resemblance and differences are soon formed. Now 
the most striking, the most frequently recurring, and the most fun- 
damental difference of any is that between the two broad divisions of 
consciousness which we have above described, and the separation and 
repeated contrast of which is implied in the very existence of change 
or difference at all, the Simple and the Mixed Sensations. As these 
also necessarily occur alternately, the conditions on which the notion 
of Resemblance depends are ever being fulfilled. For as from an evenly 
mixed sensation we pass to a preponderance of one of its elements, 
then to this element alone without any admixture, then again to an 


wise like. Nay, in its developed form, our notion of Quantity or Degree contains a 
large admixture from the ideas of Time and Number, (which is merely Time plus 
the notion of resemblance), and Space, (probably from experience of the fact that 
greater intensity of muscular sensation is identical in its effect with a longer 
duration of the same intensity and a consequent association of intensity with extent 
of motion or size) : it therefore cannot be anterior to the separation of the outer 
and inner worlds, and the consequent perception of our perception of Time, (this 
latter perception being ‘approximative only, as we shall see in the next note), an 
event which on other grounds evidently affords a plausible interpretation of its 
origin. 

Perception apart, difference of kind among sensations seems to be due to the 
variety of modes in which they are derived from external forces ; just as light 
varies in colour according to its source, or as certain chemical substances take dif- 
ferent yet mutually interchangeable forms according to the process by which they 
have been made. We must remember too that different forces tend to produce 
different reactions in the tissue, and that after development they affect the organism 
only through special localized and characteristic organs. 
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imperfect mixture, and finally to a second sensation in which the 
varying element holds the same proportion as at first; we have all 
the requisites for a perception of Resemblance between the first and 
last, and for the consequent mental separation of Mixed and Pure 
Sensations. For just as an evenly mixed sensation is a sensation of 
difference between two simple sensations, so does an imperfectly 
mixed sensation separate one which is quite pure from one which is 
evenly mixed ; and that in the actual process every degree of mixture 
must successively occur is evident when we remember that the pro- 
portions of nature vary not according to the discontinuous units of 
arithmetic or algebra, but according to the continuously growing 
and waning number of the calculus. 

Hence the earliest distinction of any generality which can be 
perceived by the nascent intelligence is that between its mixed and 
its pure sensations ; or in other words, the first general conception 
or rather quasi-conception* that it can form is that of Change, or 
Sequence as distinct from Unity or Persistence. This notion of 


* The conception of Time can never even in its latest development be more 
than a quasi or approximate conception, for change being the source of comparison 
cannot itself be directly compared with anything outside it. We have seen that 
the most rudimentary form of Perception is what we have called a Afized Sensation; 
and this involves the coalescence or simultaneous excitement of two different states 
of consciousness, and in order to have any individuality must itself be distinct from 
either. But in the case of Time or Change this distinction can be only in degree 
and not in kind, and therefore the resulting perception can be only approximate and 
indefinite. For if the difference which is required to be perceived between the two 
coalescent states be simply that the one is pure and the other mixed, (which is the 
case in question), the state which results from their coalescence and which is to 
produce the required perception cannot differ from the latter of its components 
except in the degree of its mixture, and therefore has a tendency to fade insensibly 
into it. Hence we see that the perception of Time, or Relation, being merely a 
mode of one of its elements, must necessarily differ from all true perception, as being 
quantitative only and not qualitative. And the same must be true of its correlative 
perception, that of Persistence, or Sensation ; so that all the following ideas—of Time 
and Eternity, Relative and Absolute, Perception and Sensation, (all of which are fun- 
damentally one and the same), and still more those of Consciousness and Unconscious- 
ness, Existence and Non-Existence, which‘are coextensive not only with knowledge 
but with its elements, are incapable of representing strictly that which they pro- 
fess, but are only indefinitely near approximations to that which, for convenience 
of thought, and by an allowable extension not invention of experience, we postulate 
as their logical meaning ; just as our ideas of lines and surfaces approach only inde- 
finitcly nearly to the definitions we make of them for the purposes of geometry. 
(See above, note to p. 305.) . 
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Sequence is what we call the idea of Time, which though as we now 
it very complex, is the earliest of all the more abstract conceptions 
to appear in its elemental shape, depending as it does not on any 
special experience, but only on the primary conditions of Perception.* 
Motion and Space are ideas which spring from particular kinds of 
experience, and we can easily imagine Thought without them, but the 
notion of Time is the necessary outcome of experience of any kind. 
Hence Time has been considered as the ‘ Form’ of Thought; being 
merely the generalization of Change, without which Thought re- 
lapses into bare Sensation. Hence also we are never able to perceive 
Time in the same way as we perceive Motion or Space; we cannot 
compare it with anything else in the sphere of Perception, because 
that sphere is terminated by it on every side. What is not subject 
to Time cannot be perceived, any more than colour without light, or 
matter without form. 


* Mr. Spencer’s theory (Psych. Pt. II. ch. xvi.) that the perception of Resistance 
is the earliest to appear is founded on a confusion. Itis true that the sensibility 
of the lowest creatures is excited only by actual contact, because the delicate organs 
requisite for distant transmission of force are not yet evolved; but it is just because 
the sensations are aj? of resistance, that resistance cannot be perceived. It cannot 
be compared with anything else, because as yet nothing else is known; and that 
“we know resistance immediately by itself,” without comparison at all, is a self- 
contradictory proposition. If resistance be considered as distinguished from sensi- 
bility in general, it cannot be known except by the side of other divisions of sensi- 
bility, and these do not yet exist ; and even if it be synonymous with what we have 
called pure sensation, this is only known by a comparison with mixed, and thus the 
perception of it could not precede the notion of Time. Nay, “in order of thought” 
to each individual mind, extension (in a vague signification) is possibly an earlier 
attribute of body than resistance; for the latter is not properly perceived until it is 
possible to compare the tactual sensations with those of sight, smell, hearing, and 
the like. The comparison and separation of sensations and ideas, which is the birth 
of the notion of an external world, does not make resistance perceived as related to 
the other attributes of sense, but sensation as related to idea, Itis then that the 
sequence of sensations is projected out of us with the sensations themselves, and 
the idea of Space is born. But the organization of the separate senses need not by 
that time have advanced so far as to give a notion of resistance, and it is in fact 
probable that this notion comes only at a Jater period. Of course if we look at the 
facts from our present point of view, it is true that when we separated off the ex- 
ternal world we meant by it merely resistances, and that the perception of space only 
followed on this separation of resistances from ideas; but this very fact proves that 
we did not then distinguish resistance from sensation, simply because the two 
were indistinguishable. 

The idea that Time is a late product of experience arises from looking at it only 
in its developed form, in which it has received a‘large admixture of alien associa- 
tions from other general ideas, particularly from its derivatives of Space and Motion. 
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Time is the only general idea which is absolutely universal, which 
is the necessary product of intelligence of any kind, mdependently 
of the particular circumstances in which it is placed. Turning next 
to special experience, it is evident that the first general division of 
states of consciousness must be that between the active and passive 
eensations, those due to the contractility and the irritability of the 
tissue respectively, Now from the comparison of these two classes 
an idea soon comes to be formed of the distinction between self and 
nonself, active and passive, organism and medium, inner and outer. 
But the corresponding terms of all these pairs are as yet blended 
confusedly together, and though in the distinction above deseribed 
lie the germs of the later ideas of Space and Motion, a further pro- 
cess is yet necessary before these ideas attain any clearness or indivi- 
duality. This process we will now proceed to trace in each instance ; 
taking the latter first as the shorter and less complex of the two. 

When the difference between the Muscular and Passive sensations 
has once been noticed, further experience soon teaches that sensa- 
tions of the former kind are followed by change in those of the 
latter. Accordingly the notion of change of a certain kind becomes 
associated with the idea of action, and it is just this element of mu- 
tative power blended by association with the muscular sensations 
of contraction which constitutes the elementary idea of Motion. 
When first perceived therefore Motion means merely the change in 
our passive sensations which follows upon muscular action, and the 
idea of it is simply the idea of such action accompanied by the idea 
of such resulting change. In it therefore the general notion of 
Change or Time is involved, but not necessarily that of Space in its 
developed form ; though when the latter is evolved the idea of Motion 
is greatly modified by it; as might be expected when we consider 
that our ideas of external objects are principally derived from those 
very muscular contractions from which we get our first conception 
of Motion. 

Turning next to the Perception of Space, we see at once that this 
must be coincident with the formation of an idea of an External 
World. Now in a vague sense this idea is contained in the distinc- 
tion above noticed between the sensations of irritability and those 
of contractility ; but as yet it is mixed up with the notions of non- 
self, passivity, and probably of causelessness or Deity, and has no 
separate individuality of its own. Nor is such separation possible 
until Association has had considerable effect; for it arises from an 
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observation which cannot come very early in the scale of evolution, 
that of the difference between the two kinds of sequence among our 
states of consciousness, those of our primary and those of our 
secondary or associated sensations respectively. When this obser- 
vation is made, we class together the primary sequences and their 
terms,* (all of them probably at this time being classes of resist- 
ance), and projecting them as it were outside of us, think of them 
together as an external world. ‘Outside of,’ however, conveys as 
yet no definite signification ; but in setting apart these sequences 
we set apart also the general notion of sequence which underlies 
them all, and this considered in relation to the individuals which it 
connects forms the notion of Space. The different terms of the 
sequences, or the different primary bundles of sensations, become 
external objects, and the sequence whereby they are connected or 
separated re-appears as the interval whereby we pass from one to 
another, or whereby one is looked upon as external to another. 
Space is thus merely a general name for sequence of primary per- 
ceptions as distinct from ideas; for the time which it takes us to 
pass from one such perception to another. It is, in fact, external 
Time. ‘ Outside of’ thus comes to have a meaning not of Time in 
general, but of that particular kind of Time which we call Space. 
But though the parentage and early history of this idea of Space 


* These terms are in themselves seyuences, inasmuch as they are perceived 
classes. The ultimate terms, the actual sensations of pleasure and pain, are 
never separated from the consciousness of which they are the material. The out- 
side world is a number of crystallized forms of what we may call simultaneous 
sequences, into which the train of consciousness is liable at any moment to fall, set 
apart and endowed with substantive, that is, potential existence. To think of plea- 
sure and pain outside us and unconscious is impossible, because consciousness is 
pleasure and pain; but to think of white or hard or heavy objects apart from con- 
sciousness is possible, inasmuch as these are all well known forms of sequence, 
which consciousness may take at any moment, but of each of which it is entirely 
independent. Hence we see the meaning of the phrase ‘Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation,’ or, more strictly, of Perception. Similarly the different well known 
forms of secondary sequences, Emotions, Desires, Reasonings, Memories, are 
classed together as Permanent Possibilities of Fecling under the name Mind. Both 
Mind and Body are but different forms of consciousness, or of pleasure and pain, 
which is the string on which they are all hung, the matter of which they are all 
forms. Each is by itself a mere name, till for a moment it is brought into existence 
by being filled with consciousness, and then it relapses again into its former non-exist- 
ence, like a shadow on the disappearance of the light. Existence follows conscious- 
ness, and both Mind and Body are but different roads along which it is accustomed 
to travel. 

Z 
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are such as have been described, yet few would now recognize it 
under this its primal shape, so much has it been altered by our 
later experience of the external world and its properties. Of these 
properties it will be here sufficient to note two, as the source of the 
most important characteristics by which our present notion of space 
is distinguished from that of time, its ancestor. The first of these 
is Uniformity or Permanence. The perception of this is due to the 
observation (which is much facilitated after the separation of the 
sense of sight) that a certain series of muscular contractions is 
always followed by a uniform series of passive sensations, and a 
reversal of the former by a reversal of the latter. By this observa- 
tion we are led to look upon the second series as a permanent possi- 
bility of sensation depending only on the excitation of the first; 
and this idea of the outward universe as of certain definite objects 
or combinations of sensations which we can always see and feel if 
we will (i.e. if we perform the necessary movements), enters largely 
into our notion of outwardness apart from the universe, of room 
for objects or condition of sensation, Space. The second quality is 
perhaps still more characteristic ; it is Simultaneity or Co-existence. 
This is impressed upon the mind partly by the power above noticed 
of reversing a given series of passive sensations, but principally by 
a peculiar property of the senses (especially those of sight and 
touch) of receiving more than one impression at once. By means 
of this property it is soon found that certain series of passive sen- 
sations are capable of being united in one apparently single though 
complex sensation, of which the terms of the series become parts, 
or, more strictly, that the order and nature of the series is not 
altered by the quickness or slowness of our passage from its one 
end to the other. Hence the series is looked upon as equivalent to 
the single complex sensation, and the sequence of its terms to the 
co-existent positions of the parts of the latter: in other words, that 
kind of Time which we call Space is looked upon no longer as serial 
but as simultaneous or co-existent. 

Such are some of the associations by which the origin of our 
perception of Space has been obscured, and which we thus see to 
be merely the results of increased experience concerning the nature 
and properties of external objects. We may here also remark how 
the rudimentary notion of Space is connected with that of Motion. 
When we associate with muscular contraction the notion of the 
change which follows it among our passive sensations, we arrive at 
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a perception of Motion: when we class together the changes so 
produced, first as distinct from the changes in the active sensations 
themselves, and then as further distinct from the sequences among 
our secondary states of consciousness, we form the notion of Space. 
The idea of Motion is ever the connecting link between the two 
parts of our consciousness which we call ourselves and the outward 
world, muscular contraction its parent being external as to our 
mind, but internal as regards the universe proper; and thus it 
becomes the natural conductor of the idea of Space outwards, and 
enters largely into its ultimate composition. Motion, as we now 
conceive it, is impossible without both Space and Time, and Space 
means nothing but room for Motion, or the interval which has to be 
passed before one sensation can follow another. 

Space, therefore, is the Form of the outer as Time is of the inner 
consciousness. For Time is, as we have seen, identical with the 
primary condition of thought; and if the objects of thought, or 
the terms of the sequence, be what we call outward objects, the 
Time which is involved in their perception is outward Time, or Space. 
Hence we cannot perceive or imagine objects out of Space any more 
than we can have trains of ideas out of Time. Also we are unable 
to conceive an end to Space, just as we are unable to conceive an 
end to Time, simply because where we can no longer pass from one 
state of consciousness to another the first condition of perception 
or imagination disappears.* 

From this identity of Space and Time, it follows that if everything 
were reduced to half its size, yet impressed our senses as vividly as 
now, so that our states of consciousness were unaltered in number, 
or, in other words, if the size of objects were halved, and the keen- 
ness of our senses doubled, we should never find out the difference. 
It also follows that Space looks bigger to the keensighted than to 
the dullsighted man, and that if the latter could use the eyes of the 
former for a moment he would see Space swollen. But it will be 
said that this is all hypothesis, and that we can never have any 
proof of its truth. Direct proof is indeed impossible, but a very 
strong verification will instantly suggest itself. For though it is 
impracticable to make one man see with the eyes of another, or 

* From this account of our notion of an external world it will be seen that we 
mean by it something outside our perception or ideas, not outside our whole con- 
sciousness. It is this mistake, whereby the ordinary belief has been made to assert 
® proposition which it really contradicts, that has introduced all the puzzles and 
paradoxes of metaphysics. See above, pp. 308, sqq. 9 
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suddenly to increase the keenness of his natural eye-sight, yet by 
artificial means the same result may be attained through the won- 
derful invention of the telescope. By means of telescopic lenses 
rays of light falling from an object are concentrated in a focus, and 
so rendercd visible, whereas if scattered they would be too faint to be 
perceived: just as we can see a hundred grains of dust collected 
torcther, while if separated they would escape observation. By this 
means the number of objects visible within a certain area is in- 
creased, and according to our theory the space ought to look enlarged. 
This is just what experience attests; though familiarity with the 
phenomenon has obscured the perception of its cause. By a still 
further process objects look nearer through a telescope, simply 
because we always associate relative distance with relative size. It is 
curious that with an instrument like this at hand whereby Space may 
be made as big or as small as is desired, men could believe that what 
they perceived had some absolute external existence, apart from the 
image impressed upon the retina. 

Another illustration of the foregoing theory is supplied by the 
familiar fact that a well-known or uneventful road seems shorter 
than one with many incidents or on which we travel for the first 
time. Or we may appeal to the characteristics of different nervous 
temperament. Take for instance the case of a man of highly excita- 
ble spirits. Here the nervous action being vehement, states of con- 
sciousness follow each other very rapidly. This has a double effect; 
the greater number of sequences ‘makes time appear longer, while 
their greater rapidity makes objects appear smaller. Hence he is 
impatient and makes light of obstacles. The dull man on the con- 
trary, whose thoughts follow each other sluggishly, finds time too 
short for deliberation, and enterprises too large to be lightly under- 
taken. Thus, like Rosalind, we are able to tell from the constitu- 
tion and circumstances both of individuals and of societies, “ who Time 
ambles withal, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, and 
who he stands still withal ;’ with whom molehills are magnified into 
mountains, and with whom giants are dwarfed into pigmies. Where 
smaller differences are noted, asin the case of a nervous man or of a 
democratic society, the sense of observation is keener and objects 
are magnified; where on the contrary the apathy of a despotic 
régime or of a callous temperament blunts the edge of discernment 
and dims the mental vision, objects are diminished from their natural 
or average size. 
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Finally we may give a familiar illustration from the phenomena 
of dreams. There, as is proved by experiment, states of conscious- 
ness follow each other much faster than in the waking state, like the 
fluttering of a wheel when the weight that regulates it is removed, 
or the tossing of an unballasted vessel. Hence a few moments 
seem years and ages: and the cobbler who dreamt all night he was 
a king would reign not as long only but far longer than the prince 
who slept quietly in his bed. 

Thus we have traced the origin of the perceptions of Time, Space 
and Motion, ideas which have been so metamorphosed by cross alli- 
ances, and so obscured under a heap of later associations, that their 
simple forms can hardly be presented disrobed to the view. If it is 
difficult for the historian to place himself a few centuries back so as 
to feel the spirit of the age he paints, it is incalculably harder for the 
psychologist to put himself ages, nay, races, genera back, so as to 
realize to himself the ideas of the nascent intelligence about which 
he has to talk and reason. As little as a painter can picture to him- 
self or to others the world of the blind, so little can man’s full-grown 
intellect imagine or describe the products of its undeveloped and 
imperfect forms. If therefore when we try to trace, as above, the 
process of mental evolution, we find much that is hard to under- 
stand and still harder to realize, we must remember that this in 
itself cannot invalidate our conclusions, but is rather just what we 
ought always to have foreseen ; and must console ourselves with the 
reflection that if we are unable to see in the darkness, it is because 
our eyes are filled with the sunlight, and that after all our life has 

to be lived not in the darkness but in the light. 


APPENDIX IV. 


On UNIvERsAL CoNSCIOUSNESS AND THE Re.ation or MIND TO 
Matrer. 


That Lord Bacon held the doctrine of a universally diffused sen- 
sation there seems no room to doubt, though his views are nowhere 
very scientifically set forth. He calls it however not sensation but 
perception, (saying for instance that the air ‘ perceives’ differences of 


temperature more keenly then we do, but has no sensation of them) a 
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thus reversing the distinction between the two terms as maintained 
in the foregoing pages, or rather perhaps introducing a new use of 
the word perception. He never takes the trouble to give the argu- 
ments for his belief, mentioning it rather as an ascertained truth and 
as an axiom which may be taken for granted. Thus he says, “ Loco 
“assumpti ponatur, quod certissimum est, inesse omni tangibili 
“ spiritum sive corpus pneumaticum ;’* and “Inest omni tangibili 
“ spiritus, corpus tenue invisibile.”+ Again in another treatise he 
says, “ Videmus enim omnibus corporibus naturalibus inesse vim 
“ manifestam percipiendi; etiam electionem quandam amica am- 
“ plectendi, inimica et alia fugiendi."t He calls it “ spiritus 
mortualis’’ as distinct from the “ spiritus vitalis” of living bodies ; 
though even the latter, so far as it is common to brutes, is derived 
“e matricibus elementorum ;” ‘from the dust of the earth.’§ If we 
endeavour to collect for ourselves the arguments which he had in his 
mind, we do not find them to be very weighty. When he says that 
air ‘ perceives’ changes of temperature better than our senses, he is 
using perception in an unscientific and metaphorical sense ; he merely 
means that its temperature is less stable than that of our bodies. 
The fact that an object is cold or hot is in itself no proof that it 
perceives cold or heat; and to describe such a fact in the language 
of perception, and then consider such description as proving the 
actual existence of perception, is an instance of the fallacy which he 
himself constantly reprobates, of looking at nature from our point 
of view instead of from her own. His other argument, that the 
observed ‘ affinities’ of nature in certain directions, (as in the case 
of the magnet), point to the existence in objects manifesting them 
of affections and desires like our own, though more real and suggestive 
than the former, is yet obnoxious to the same criticism. It may be 
true that in these and like phenomena we may find the rudiments of 
the contractile force of animal tissue ; but we ought to resolve the 
developed phenomena into their elements, not explain the elements 


* Historia Vite et Mortis; (Vol. ii. p. 112 of collected works by Ellis and 
Spedding. ) 

t Ib. p. 213. +t De Augmentis, IV: (Vol.i. p. 610). 

§ So he says, (ib. IV, c. iii.) “ Anima sensibilis plane substantia corporea censenda 
est in animalibus perfectisin capite preecipue locata, in nervis percurrens, et sanguine 
spirituoso arteriarum refecta et reparata.” Mr. Ellis quotes Telesius (De Rerum Na- 
tura, Lib. V), Donius (De Natura Hominis), and Campanella (De Sensu Rerum, ii. 4.) 
Such scems to have have been also Anaxagoras’ conception of vov¢, which he 
held to be a substance (though Aewrdraroy wayrwy) inherent in all material objectg. 
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by the analogy of their developed forms, as by using such a word as 
‘affinity.’ We must therefore conclude that Lord Bacon never 
really examined the question for himself, (or his acuteness would 
have seen through the idola fori which seemed sufficiently plausible 
on a superficial glance) ;—but that he took his theory ready made 
from the works of the Italian philosophers, captivated by its scien- 
tific appearance, its reasonableness, and perhaps also by its variance 
with popular prejudice. 

Yet the doctrine was by no means a new one even in the hands 
of the Italian school. Leibnitz tells that “ c’est une opinion presque 
“ universellement recue chez les savants dans la Perse, et dans les 
“ états du Grand Mogul: il parait méme qu'elle a trouvé entrée chez 
“les cabalistes et chez les mystiques.”* At any rate in Greek 
physics it was the common theory, and was thence handed down to 
the popular philosophy of Rome, Instances would be too numerous 
to mention for they would comprise almost the whole sphere of 
Greek and Latin literature. One only shall suffice, and that is from 
Virgil, one of the least original or speculative of poets,—who ‘pro- 
pounds the doctrine with peculiar emphasis as a voice from the 
world to come. 

‘Principio ccelum, ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
“ Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque astra 

“ Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
“Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” 

It would not be too much to say, that, until the introduction of the 
Mosaic cosmogony by Christianity, this doctrine formed part of the 
ordinary belief, not only of the philosopher, but of every reflecting 
and educated man.t 


* Theodicée, § 8. 
ft Aen. VI, 724. So also Georg. IV, 221:— 
‘‘ Deum namque ire per omnes 
“ Terrasque tractusque maris ceelumque profundum. 
‘‘ Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
“* Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas. 
‘¢ Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac resoluta referri, 
‘¢Qmnia ; nec morti esse locum.” 
¢ That pleasure and even reason were co-extensive at least with the animate 
world (including plants), seems to have been recognized by most early Greek philo- 
sophers. Aristotle (De Plantis, i, 1.) quotes Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Demo- 
critus as among its supporters. Anaxagoras further held that vovc, which he iden- 
tified with the first motor power or what we should call the attraction which devel- 
oped the cdopoc, was inherent in, or at least co-extensive with matters. So also Par- 
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In modern times its history has been more chequered ; for having 
become mixed up in theological disputes, it has been often forced to 
give way not to arguments but to anathemas, and offered a sacrifice 
to offended orthodoxy. To make mind a property or product of 
matter has been thought equivalent to its entire denial, and this 
error has been fostered by the fault of Materialists themselves, who 
have mistaken physica for metaphysics, and fancied that they could 
explain what is in its nature inexplicable, and create consciousness 
by arranging its forms.* Still in spite of persecution and misrepre- 
sentation, the doctrine has by no means been confined to the disci- 
ples of the Materialist school; for to leave out of sight the Ideal-. 
ists whether English or German, (in whose system it appears from 
an obverse point of view), it has been held by many upholders of the 
ordinary distinction between mind and matter, who have believed at 
once in the separation and the co-extension of these two ultimate 
realities. 

As a proof that it is possible thus to believe in Universal Con- 
sciousness without either holding the universe to be consciousness, 
or consciousness to be the universe, we may quote the example of 
Leibnitz, of whose theory on the subject we subjoin a few passages. 

In the treatise “ De la Nature en elle méme,” (§ 11), he says, “ I 
“ doit se trouver dans la substance corporelle une entélechie pre- 
‘‘ miére, et comme une capacité primitive d’activité (rp@rov dexrixov 
“ activitatis) ; a savoir une force motric primitive qui s’ajoutant 4 
“ extension ou &ce qu'il y a de purement géométrique, et ala masse 
- “ou ace quil y a de purement material, agit incessamment, sauf a 
“ étre diversement modifée dans son effort et son impetuosité par le 
“concours de corps. Et c’est ce principe substantiel qui, dans les 
“ vivants, s'appelle ame, forme substantielle dans les autres, et qui, 
“ joint 4 la matiére, constitue une substance vraiment une, mais par 
“soi constitue deja une unité;. c’est ce principe que je nomme 
“‘monade.” This he calls also ‘ force,’+ and “ une sorte de perception 
“et d’appetit,’{ and “ame materielle.”§ By the side of it human 
souls are “comme de petits dieux faits 4 image de Dieu, et ayant 


menides believed “ way 76 dy Eyey riva yvworv.” Cf. Plato, Phileb. 30, a (where 
we find exactly the materialist argument as given below). 

* See below, (on Cabanis) p. 347, and note. 

{ Sur une reforme de la philosophie premiére, § 1: Systéme nouveau de la Na- 
ture, § 3. 

t De la Nature, § 12. § Systéme nouveau de la Nature, § 6. 
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“en eux quelque rayon des lumiéres de la divinité.”* He distin- 
guishes it too from ‘ apperception’ or ‘conscience,’ (Bacon’s sensa- 
tion), whch he shews may exist apart even in ourselves.t 

Not only does he thus arrive at a theory very similar to our own, 
but he approaches it from the same point of view. For he says, 
“ La perception, et ce qui en dépend, est inexplicable par des raisons 
“ mécaniques, c’est 4 dire par les figures et par les mouvements ;” 
it is a simple idea and cannot be resolved into any mechanical com- 
bination.t The elements therefore of perception must exist in the 
lowest elements of nature, and can be merely developed by organiza- 
tion. How this development is the result of heterogeneity of sen- 
sation, we have seen, and Leibnitz suggests. ‘“ Quand la monade,” 
he says, “a des organes si ajustés que par leur moyen il y a du relief 
“et du distingué dans les impressions qu’ils re¢goivent, et par consé- 
“quent, dans les perceptions qui les représentent, cela peut aller 
“Jusqu’au sentiment, c’est a dire jusqu’ & une perception accom- 
“pagnée de mémoire, a savoir, dont un certain écho démeure long- 
“temps pour se faire entendre dans J’occasion ; et un tel vivant est 
“appelé animal, comme sa monade est appelée une 4me. Et quand 
' “cette ame est elevée jusqu’ 4 la raison, elle est quelque chose de 
“plus sublime, et on la compte parmi les esprits.”§ 

Leibnitz’s error, as may be gathered from the foregoing extracts, was 
in extending individuality, the special characteristic of life, (because 
in living tissue only is associative representation effective), to the 
whole of inanimate nature. The theory of monads has no truth ex- 
cept in the animal world, and even there is productive of much mis- 
take and prejudice: for we have no more reason to say that the 
attribute sensibility can be separated from matter than to say the 
same of extension or resistance. Why should we not add a monad 
of extension to sensibility or resistance, or a monad of resistance to 
sensibility and extension? Nevertheless Leibnitz appreciated the 
requirements of facts ; it is only the particular forms of his solution, 
(his Monadology and Pre-established Harmony), that are crude and 
imperfect: and it is just because he thus represented a half-way 
philosophy, because he did not see what Berkeley saw a little later, 
that we have thought it worth while to quote his authority. 


* Tb, § 5. Leibnitz was not free from the prejudice which Descartes had revived 
concerning the superiority and uniqueness of reason. 

t Monadologie, § 14, 19,20, 23: Principes dela nature et de la grace, § 2, 4. 

$ Monadologie, § 17. § Principes de la nature, § 4. 
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The doctrine thus inculcated by philosophers of every school, 
materialist, idealist, or that which glories in the name of commen 
sense, has not fallen dead into the minds of those among their lis- 
teners who have taken anything but a superficial interest in the 
study of nature. I may perhaps be allowed to conclude this citation 
of authorities with some splendid lines from the great English poet 
of nature :— 

“To every form of being is assigned 

‘‘ An active principle: howe’er removed 

“ From sense and observation, it subsists 
“In all things, in all nature, in the stars 

“ Of avure heaven, the unendaring clouds, 
‘The moving waters, and the invisible air. 
‘‘ Spirit that knows no isolated spot, 

“No chasm, no solitude ; from link to link 
“It circulates the soul of all the worlds.”* 


Having thus endeavoured to remove prejudice and awaken atten- 
tion by shewing the concurrence of thinkers of every school in this 
common doctrine, let us proceed to examine ita little more precisely. 
And first let us look at it from the scientific point of view, asa 
general fact of physics, from which side it has been regarded in the 
foregoing pages. Here then we must remember that we treat 
merely of phenomena. The sensibility and extension which we 
speak of are not self-existent realities; they are classifications of 
our primary states of consciousness. It is in fact dangerous to use 
the word consciousness at all in describing them, for the only con- 
sciousness that we know is our own, and when we talk of it in others 
we mean only certain of our own primary sensations, which, by their 
resemblance to certain other of such sensations which we call our 
outer selves, have been classed together with them, and held to be 
marks of the internal feelings with which we find the latter con- 
nected. When we speak of consciousness other than our own, we 
speak of what we know as little about as of tables and chairs out- 
side our sensations of them; and therefore when we use for con- 
venience the ordinary language, we must remember that we mean 
all the while not sensibility or consciousness in itself, but the phe- 


* Wordsworth, Excursion, Bk. ix. So elsewhere he talks of— 
‘¢ A motion and a spirit that impels 
‘¢ All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
“ And rolls through all things.”— 
Lines composed near Tintern. 
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nomena by which it is manifested. This is the mistake of all natu- 
ralists, (of whom Cabanis has perhaps been the most ridiculed for 
it),* that though their arguments refer only to the phenomena of 
consciousness, they covertly convey a delusion that they are speak- 
ing of consciousness itself. 

Our argument then comes to this. By a universal law of 
our consciousness each of its primary states has a cause or inva- 
riable antecedent, in other words may be resolved into something 
before it. No new element is introduced, no old destroyed ; 


* The readers of Cabanis have discussed with some ardour what was his real 
doctrine, Materialism or Stahlian Animism. Some have supposed that there is a 
recantation in the ‘Lettre sur les Causes Premiéres,’ of the theory propounded in 
the ‘Rapports,’ the former analysing, the latter developing attraction into sensi- 
bility. But apart from the fact that even in the ‘Rapports’ there are many pas- 
sages which shew his adhesion to the former theory, (e.g. X. il. § 3), the question 
from his point of view is merely verbal. If the two are identical that is all that 
is needed, and it would be equally wrong to explain this common nature into 
either of its divisions exclusively, for a primary idea is necessarily incapable of 
explanation or inclusion under one more general. The real fact is that the sen- 
sibility which he means is only the external phenomena of action and reaction which 
we hold to indicate the presence of life. Of actual consciousness he never gives 
any account at all ; for if the identity of thought and attraction be asserted, it is 
evident, that by thought is meant only its external phenomena, for otherwise form 
and matter would be confounded. This we find assumed throughout Cabanis’ argu- 
ments ; notably in his famous doctrine that ‘‘ le cerveau digére en quelque sorte les 
impressions ; il fait organiquement la sécrétion de la pensée.”—(Rapports, II. § 7.) 
All therefore that he can pretend to prove is the evolution of the phenomena of 
thought from the simpler phenomena of matter. Even the form in which he puts 
this is little more than a hypothesis ; though Attraction being the most general 
force known, it was natural to try and resolve all others into it, and the interposition 
of chemical affinities seemed to offer an easy stepping-stone. It is in fact not im- 
possible that the peculiarity of electiveness, (or in the language of final causes, 
design), may be traced to molecular constitution ;: it at any rate seems to vary with 
it. For instance, as he says, the attraction of nitric acid for potash is found in 
neither of its elements, nitrogen or oxygen, or in their other compounds.—(Rap- 
ports, X. ii; Instinct § 1: Sympathie, § 1). But whatever be the particular form 
of resolution, we are at any rate certain that in some shape sensibility comes from 
the primary qualities of matter. That Cabanis himself looked at his inquiry from 
this point of view is continually contradicted by his language, and it is this blind- 
ness to his true position which is the great error of himself and his school. What 
neither he nor any materialist has seen, is that both matter and that which they 
call consciousness are really only forms of the true consciousness, and that they are 
merely shewing the connection between the higher forms and the lower ; conscious- 
ness itself remaining the groundwork of all, insoluble because the simplest element, 
inexplicable because there is nothing beside it. 
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creation and annihilation being alike unthinkable. The pheno- 
mena then which we call consciousness must like the rest be 
resolvable into antecedents; their elements must always have 
existed ; in other words, the actions of the animal world, mankind 
among the rest, must result from certain combinations of the pm- 
mary qualities of matter, or, as we should strictly call them, of the 
elements of our sensations. Either therefore Sensibility is a phase 
or product of matter, or the law of Cause and Effect is broken. 
The distinction between living and dead matter can be only a 
difference of molecular constitution ; so that each particle of living 
matter may die, and each particle of dead matter may be endued 
with life. Life is the parent of death, and death dies into life: 
aQavaroi Ovnrvi, Ovnrot dBavarot, Cévreg rov Exelvwy Odvaroy, rov F 
éxelywy Biov reOvedrec.* The argument thus comes round to the old 
theory of Like perceiving Like. One portion of matter is affected 
only by another ; and I feel this book only because under a different 
combination of circumstances this book might have been my hand, 
and my hand this book.t Matter is being every moment con- 


® Cf. Wordsworth, (Intimations of Immortality),— 


“ The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
* Hath had elsewhere its setting ; and cometh from afar.” 


Cabanis (Rapports, x. § 2, and Lettre sur les Causes Premiéres,) shews that either 
life is immanent in all matter, or inanimate matter can organize itself, live, and 
feel. Plants can live on only air and water, and give birthto animalcules developed 
by mere moisture. He moreover quotes experiments on which he relies, conducted 
by M. Fray, which prove the production of animal life in distilled water and out of 
the influence of the atmosphere. ‘“ L’eau distillée la plus pure (et quoiqu’on a méme 
pris la précaution de faire bruiller au plus grand feu pendant plusieurs heures, 
avant de la placer dans Ja chaudiére distillatoire) peut avec la seule addition de 
differents gaz, tels que l’oxygene, l’azote, le carbonique, et par le concours de la 
lumiére et de la chaleur, produire des matiéres minérales, des vegetations, et des 
animaux visibles a l’cil.” We might also mention book-worms, maggots, the 
yeast plant, the protococcus nivalis, and the gregarina. (See Mr. Spencer’s Psy- 
chology, Pt. IV. Ch. vi.) So there is no break between animate and inanimate 
matter : “nous voyons avec évidence la nature qu'on appelle morte, liée par une 
chaine non interrompue avec la nature vivante.” 
t “yaiy piv yao yaiay drwmapey, idart 0 Viwp 
“ aidips 0 aidépa diay, drdap mupi wip atdn\or.” 
Emped. ap. Arist. de An. I, ii. 10. 

He also quotes Plato’s theory in the Timeus (cf. Tim. 45 8, 47 B), that the soul is 
composed of the four elements ; “ yivdoxeoOat ydp re époigrd Spotov.” Cf. Eth. 
Nic. VI. i. 5. The notion of the soul as active (except as endowed with motion) 
came but late in Greek philosophy. The general idea of it was as a waxen tablet im- 
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verted by impression into mind, and mind by expression into 
matter. 

Thus we arrive at the following conclusion. I, the writer, know 
only my own states of consciousness and their relations ; I find it to 
be a constant relation among my primary states, or in other words, 
a physical fact, that a certain class of them which I call par excel- 
lence consciousness, is both producible from and reducible into each 
of the other classes, which together make up the external world ; 
hence I assert as a scientific fact that sensibility is co-extensive with 
extension and resistance. If when I say this I mean anything more 
than to assert a law of my own sensation, if I covertly introduce 
a notion of objects external to my sensation, of which I know no- 
thing, or of consciousness other than my own, of which I also know 
nothing, I am speaking without warrant ; I am drawing from facts 
a conclusion which is not contained in them; I am passing from 
Physics to Metaphysics. Not only am I talking of what I am igno- 
rant, but I am aware that my ignorance is irremediable ; for the 
subject matter of metaphysics is not only a hypothesis, but must by 
hypothesis ever remain a hypothesis. Yet the words and ideas in 
which I clothe this Unknowable can only be derived from Ex- 
perience ; so their use is far more hopeless and unavailing than an 
attempt to mix colours into colourlessness, or to strike silence by a 
combination of chords. 

But it wilt be said that when we speak of consciousness in others 
we believe not that it is confined merely to external gestures and 
phenomena like those of an automaton, but that these are accom- 
panied by the same series of conscious states which we find them 
to accompany in ourselves; and it is this real consciousness which 
must be connected with matter, if the doctrine above expounded is 
to have any real meaning to us. Now we have shewn* that this be- 
lief is simply an association of our secondary states of consciousness 
with the whole class of external phenomena under which those with 


pressed by outward objects (cf. Plato, Theat. 191 c.). A general philosophical theory, 
grounded at first on insufficient evidence, after being discredited and laughed at, 

ften returns as a scientific truth. Men are able to guess before they can prove, and 
science is simply a number of verified guesses; though in some cases the verification 
takes a few minutes, while in others it is the work: of centuries. 

We may here also compare what Dr. Maudsley says on the appropriation and 
assimilation of like and the rejection of unlike by the nerve cells in recruiting 
waste. (pp. 76, 106.) 

* p. 113, 239. 
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which they are immediately connected are comprised. Hence we 
first come to believe in the consciousness of our own actions and 
bodies, and then in that of other actions and bodies like them; in 
other words, we believe in the consciousness of others by associating 
our consciousness with their actions; and the more these actions 
resemble our own, the stronger is the association or belief. Now 
inasmuch as we have seen that these actions or phenomena of con- 
sciousness must be resolvable into the elemental properties of 
matter, we see that anything connected with them must be also 
connected with matter in all its shapes. Hence we find that what- 
ever ground we have for believing in the consciousness of our fellow 
men and animals, we have the same for extending such belief to the 
whole sphere of nature. If we believe the phenomena of vital action 
to be endowed with consciousness, we must hold a similar belief with 
respect to the same phenomena in other shapes, we must acknow- 
ledge in fact the universal consciousness of matter. If we see our- 
selves in mankind, we must eventually, when association has had 
further progress, see ourselves everywhere in the universe. Still 
this universal consciousness can only be our own under various 
modifications. The whole we associate only with other men; with 
animals only a part which is ever lessening as the scale descends ; 
until, when we come to inanimate objects, we can connect with 
them nothing but the very raw elements of our consciousness, a 
primitive homogeneous sensibility of which we can form to ourselves 
but a very vague idea. But of consciousness other than our own 
we can frame no idea at all, even in hypothesis; and even if we 
could, the very act of conception would ipso facto make it part of 
ourselves, and only so far as it was such a part could it have any 
meaning to us. Indeed, imagination or hypothesis must be of the 
same nature as knowledge, for it arises from it, and is capable of 
being converted into it; so that if all that we know is our own sen- 
sations and their products, it follows that the only notion which we 
can frame either of an external body or of an external mind is some 
possible state of our own consciousness.* 


* This truth, that our notion or ‘ perception’ of external minds is simply an idea 
of our own mind associated with external objects, is illustrated by the ordinary 
belief that the minds of others resemble our own, not only in arrangement but in 
their elements, of which there would be otherwise no possible ground. Pascal 
says:— Nous supposons que tous les hommes concoivent et sentent de la méme 
sorte les objets qui se presentent & eux: mais nous le supposons bien gratuitement 
car nous n’en avons aucun preuve.” (Pensées, I. vi. 21.) All that appears is con- 
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Hence the discovery of the scientific fact which we have just 
expounded of the derivation of phenomenal sensibility from the 
elements of nature, though at first sight valueless in dealing with 
the real thing consciousness, is not ultimately so, inasmuch as on it 
follows immediately by association the belief in the universality of 
actual sensation. For it is merely an extension of the narrower 
similarities, which being more obvious were earlier discovered, and 
which produced the belief that men at present hold with regard to 
the consciousness of the animal world: and as the resemblance is 
extended the belief is also widened ; for belief ever follows reason, 
though at a little distance behind it. From whatever cause, there- 
fore, man now believes in the consciousness of his fellows, from the 
same must he eventually believe in a conscious universe ; and the 
belief in each instance is merely an association of himself with the 
object which it regards. 

Having now excluded all notion of minds and bodies external 
to our own sensations, we may next proceed to look at the connec- 
tion between mind and matter from the second point of view. We 
have hitherto looked at it from the side of matter, and here we saw 
that we could only arrive at a phenomenal consciousness, with 
which, however, the real consciousness was soon connected by the 
link of association. Let us now look at it from the side of mind, 
and as we have seen that matter ultimately suggests consciousness, 
let us now consider what consciousness tells us with regard to 
matter: we have seen that presentata involve the germs of repre- 
sentation, let us next inquire whether the copy can in its turn 


sistency; but there may be equality of relations without identity of terms, A 
may always call white the sensation which B would call black if it could be trans- 
ferred to him, and B’s white may be A’s red: but if A’s white always followed the 
same laws as B’s black, and A’s red as B’s white, the difference would never be dis- 
covered, because no man can see with any eyes but his own. 

The same truth is also illustrated and confirmed by the feeling called sympathy. 
This is inseparable from the ‘ perception’ of pain or pleasure in others, and as we 
have seen above (p. 85), is merely the associated state of our own consciousness 
which is the instrument of that ‘perception.’ So wherever we associate conscious- 
ness we feel sympathy; and when we believe in a conscious universe, our sympathy 
will be extended pari passu with our belief. So too we are able to sympathize 
with our past and future selves, the former constituting the reflective, the latter the 
anticipatory emotions. In fact, the whole active power of emotion resides in sym- 
pathy either with ourselves or with others, for without a present sensation or idea 
no action can possibly take place. In this sense, thcrefore, sympathy is co-extensive 
with emotion or active idea. 
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- reveal to us anything of its relation to the original. In the last 
words we have really anticipated the answer, the principles of which 
have been indeed already expounded. For if we remember that 
the secondary states of consciousness or ideas are nothing more 
than reproductions of the primary impressions, or, in other words, 
that mind or consciousness (in the narrower sense, which, as will be 
. observed, we often use in this Appendix) is merely a copy of nature, 
it will be very evident that the former is potentially co-extensive 
with the latter, but can never transgress its limits. The copy can 
never transcend the original ; the wax can at most faithfully bear 
the impression of the die. Hence, on the one hand, we can imagine 
nothing of which the material differs from that of nature ;—we 
cannot conceive the universe except as a congeries of sensations: 
and, on the other hand, we are equally impotent of fancy except 
where the forms too resemble those of experience ;—the blind man 
can form no idea of sight, or the deaf of hearing. 

Thus the whole self is made up of two correlative parts, the per- 
petual tendency of which is to approach nearer to a complete and 
ultimate union which we symbolize in the idea of perfection and 
Divinity ; and these two are even now single in essence though one 
is perfect and the other imperfect. We have already seen that 
nature is instinct with mind, that each particle, therefore, tends to 
self-consciousness and the whole universe to mental organization : 
nor is it less true that mind from its side is ever expanding into 
comprehension of the universe, of its lowest and most minute as 
well as of its highest and grandest provinces, and that the organiza- 
tion of science ever tends to be a faithful picture of the great 
consensus of nature. Thus the perfection of mind and the perfec- 
tion of nature are one and indivisible, so that mind and matter, 
subject and object, will be therein again indistinguishable from each 
other. Meanwhile, however, until mind becomes perfected into 
matter, both the distinction and the connection between them 
remains. The one is the original and the other is the copy: but the 
original always suggests the copy, and the copy must ever confess 
its dependence on the original. 

Thus we have completed our survey of the connection between 
mind and matter, and proved the two to be really inseparable ; first, 
by shewing how the elements of mind are contained in all matter ; 
and secondly, by shewing how matter is the foundation of mind. 
Now it will be noticed that if these two have the same nature the 
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laws of their sequences must be identical ; so that what is true with 
regard to the one must necessarily be true, if translated into the 
proper language, with regard to the other. And since we have 
already had a sufficient example of the inferring of laws of mind 
from laws of the universe, let us now, by way of further illustra- 
tion of the conclusions drawn above, try whether on analysing the 
mind we can translate our results into general truths with regard 
to the universe. The attempt will at any rate give us useful prac- 
tice in appreciating the connection between the two. 

Let us then proceed to analyse as far as we can the conditions of 
our knowledge, and then translate the result into the proper language 
of the outer world. For we have ever two separate languages, the 
inner and the outer, (corresponding to the two divisions of our self), 
running continually alongside of each other, and using the vocabu- 
laries of psychology and of physics respectively ; and so if their sub- 
ject matters be really identical, any proposition made in the one set 
of terms must be merely the obverse of the same proposition 
expressed in the other; and the ultimate result of self-analysis* 
must coincide with the ultimate resolution of the universe. We 
have already practically gone through the greater part of the pro- 
posed analysis:f so to that extent we need only recapitulate our 
previous conclusions. 

Now it will be remembered that all knowledge is of relations 
among states of consciousness. For the simplest and most elemental 
knowledge, therefore, is necessary, first, consciousness, the material, 
the terms of relation; and this, as we have seen, and as we may 
prove by reflection, is in its simplest form pleasure and pain, (the | 
two varying by insensible degrees): secondly, relation or change in 
consciousness. Hence the simplest elements into which we can 
analyse our knowledge is a succession of pleasures and pains. In 
order to see whether the analysis is adequate, as thus stated, let 
us apply the crucial test of synthesis. Can we from these elements 
build up ourselves again, or at any rate see such a re-construction to 
be possible? Upon reflection we shall see that we cannot; that we 

* The words ‘self’ and ‘consciousness’ in this discussion have generally their 
smaller and more ordinary signification, and our whole aim is to shew the relation 
of this to the larger and more philosophical meaning which has been usually em- 
ployed in other parts of the Essay. The few exceptions to this will be sufficiently 
evident from the context. 

t We have also used Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Inminous analysis of knowledge 
(contained in his Psychology, Part I.), as above referred to, pp. 46, 318, &c. 
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require a further datum. For it is evident that not every such suc- 
cession or change as we have described would give a sufficient start- 
ing point for the evolution of the very complex organization presented 
by our developed minds, but that this change must be of a certain 
definite kind. For supposing that it were perfectly regular, conti- 
nually reversing and repeating itself, no evolution would be possible; 
seeing that for evolution, for continual ascent in knowledge, for 
perception of perceptions, nay, even for perception itself,* there 
must be not only change, but change among changes. If this be 
given, it is evident that we can now theoretically reconstruct our- 
selves. For by starting from changes occurring in a definite order 
any intelligence can be evolved according to the particular order 
which we take; so there must be some order out of which our own 
intelligence could be constructed, and therefore if we knew that 
order we could re-think our own development. Here then we have 
the ultimate resolution of mind, which we may express as—a definste 
trregular series of pleasures and pains. 

Let us now translate this into the corresponding external phraseo- 
logy. What, in the first place, is the objective meaning of conscious- 
ness? Simply that which we suppose, in the ordinary convenient 
form of expression, to be the external cause of consciousness, that 
of which we say consciousness is the effect, that which really we 
know only as consciousness. The most general term for this is 
force. Force and consciousness are in fact identical; that is, we 
know force only by consciousness, or, in other words, force ss con- 
sciousness, (for existence means merely capacity of knowledge); but 
force is a word of the outer, consciousness of the inner language.f 


* See above, p. 333. 


t+ That we are unable to form to ourselves any conception of force other than 
that which is known to our consciousness as muscular tension, other, in fact, than 
as a form of consciousness, is well shewn by Mr. Spencer (Psych. Part II. ch. xvi.): 
This is in truth a testimony from an enemy, who believes the existence of the out- 
ward world to be given to us directly. His theory is in fact here inconsistent, for 
if we cannot conceive force except as conscious, as our force, how can we conceive 
any of its complex combinations, any outward object, except as a state of conscious- 
ness? The same argument applies throughout. ‘“ We must necessarily think” not 
only “of force” but of all things “in terms of our experience.” Mr. Spencer 
agrees with us also in the identification of force with the elements of consciousness 
(First Principles, p. 61), and proves its persistence from our inability to suppress 
the latter. It is curious that he did not see that another result of this inability 
is that we cannot imagine the disappearance of consciousness in the external 
world which is part of ourselves, (for that the consciousness which we cannot sup- 
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Thus the persistence of force is the outer equivalent of the per- 
sistence of consciousness: we cannot imagine force destroyed 
because we cannot suppress consciousness.* Let us next translate 
the second element of our analysis, change, into the language of the 
universe. This change or sequence is in the abstract called Time: 
what, then, is the outer equivalent of Time? Now we have seen 
alreadyt that the external synonym for Time is Space. Space is 
Time projected outside us: so Space stands to Force in exactly the 
same relation as Time to Consciousness. Succession, then, or order 
in Time, is correlative to Position, or order in Space; and a suc- 
cession of states of consciousness becomes when translated an 
arrangement of forces ; arrangement being perhaps the most suitable 
word, as equally applicable to relations both in Time and in 
Space. But further these forces must be expressed in their simplest 
terms, just as we resolved consciousness into its material elements of 
pleasure and pain. Now the best translation of pleasure and pain 
is attraction and repulsion ; for not only is it true that the phe- 
nomenal sensibility of organic matter, which in the language of the 
inner life we call pleasure and pain, is in reality manifested as a 
series of attractions and repulsions, (each pair involving differences 
of degree but not of kind between its terms), but we infer also from 
other reasoning the probability that these are the elemental and 
primary forms into which the various force combinations may be 
resolved. Hence the ultimate result of our first analysis expressed 
in the outer vocabulary is as follows: an arrangement of forces of 
attraction and repulsion. 

Let us next consider the Synthetic Postulate which we found to 


press is the material, not any particular form thereof, and in the material object 
and subject are not yet separate, but it is cognoscens as well as cognitum, so that 
identity therewith implies at once percipere and percipi): but should, on the cdn- 
trary, have tried to trace a beginning for it. The conclusion which he does draw is a 
false one. Our inability to put an end to consciousness implies, not that we can 
think of something without an end, (which would be the correlative of our not being 
able to suppress a particular form of consciousness); but that we cannot imagine 
anything in which consciousness is abolished. 

Anaxagoras seems to have had a faint perception of this identity of conscious- 
ness with force when he makes voi¢ the first originator of movement in the cécpog, 
and that not from without, but as a universal property of matter. 

* See Mr. Spencer’s lst Principles, § 61 (quoted above). Each side of our 
nature is a perpetual flux of which the material is constant :—* omnia mutantur, 
nihil interit.” 

¢ App. 3. p. 337. 
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be necessary to re-construction ; namely that the succession of sen- 
sations should be definite and trregular: that there should be not 
only change, but change among changes. This in the outer world 
means that the primal arrangement of forces cannot have been com- 
pletely regular, for complete homogeneity is a position of equilibrium, 
unstable indeed, yet perfect, and could never by its own nature 
arrive at the present heterogencity of organization. The homo- 
geneous which Mr. Spencer shews to be capable of self-development 
is not the perfectly but the imperfectly homogeneous, admitting 
indeed identity of matter but not also regularity of arrangement. 
Mr. Spencer in his attempted synthesis* errs throughout in trying 
to build up the universe out of the one principle of the persistence 
of force, without noticing the equally fundamental postulates of an 
arrangement of forces and of the irregularity of that arrangement. 
It is on these that the various corollaries which he sets forth depend ; 
and because he has not clearly laid them down, his reasoning is con- 
tmually vitiated. 

Let us now from our present position give a few hints as to the 
synthesis which, if our reasoning be correct, it enables us to sketch. 
The original fact is the persistence of force. By the addition to 
this of a certain arrangement of parts, this fact. becomes the ordinary 
law of cause and effect. For position as well as force is included 
under cause; and when we assert the uniformity of causation, we 
mean that the same amount of force in thesame position will always 
be followed by the same effect. When to this is also added the 
irregularity of the original arrangement, or in other words the 
possibility of internal relations of relations, we recognize the origin 
of the law of evolution. The actual process of development is 
described at length by Mr. Spencert (though from his imperfect 
notion of the data, he is frequently led to erroneous results), and is 

® First Principles, Pt. I., ch. xii—xxiv. Mr. Spencer seems indeed to think the 
condition of homogeneity or changelessness one not only of equilibrium, but of stable 
equilibrium : for the change which (by some unexplained agency) he supposes im- 
pressed upon it, appears only to operate as a push from without, which causes an 
oscillation indeed through existence, but produces no permanent effect ; the universe 
eventually returning into its old state of changelessness or non-existence. This is 
irreconcileable with his doctrine of the Instability of the Homogeneous. See also 
next note. 

¢ First Principles, § 97, 119, and elsewhere. It is evident how by the process 
which Mr. Spencer calls segregation, like forces, being acted upon in a similar 
manner by those external to them, tend to form aggregates ; so that concentration 
and heterogeneity result. From a nebular mass we can imagine the formation of a 
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characterised by the continual formation of secondary centres, (which 
is only possible by the original irregularity of position), and by a 


solar system, and from a diffused molecular motion we can trace a definite concrete 
motion of bodies, as in the instance of the heat radiated by our own sun. But Mr. 
Spencer is not justified in adopting Von Baer’s expression of the law of evolution, 
which identifies it with the integration of matter and the dissipation of motion. 
For the least observation shows that such an expression of it applies at most to the 
inorganic world: in organic tissue there is less concentration of matter and more 
retained motion than in that of which we and he suppose it the developed form; 
and in the relation of organ and function, matter and motion are very intimately 
connected. It is rather true that the different degrees of the original force, motion 
or attraction on the one hand, and resistance to motion or matter on the other, 
become respectively concentrated, definite and heterogeneous. Motion or force 
can never be lost (by virtue of the principle of the persistence of force) ; but by 
natural selection, as by a sieve or winnowing fan, a number of like moving units 
join together and become a moving body. By different relations of position a far- 
ther organization of many of these bodies ensues, and if the similarity of parts be 
great the motion of all is again merged in a common average motion in direction 
of the total resultant, and the whole becomes one single moving body ; as tributaries 
in a river, or homogeneous atoms in solution forming into a common crystal. 
Hence the bodies with least retained motion are the most simple ; retained motion 
arguing complexity of internal arrangement: and therefore degree of evolution 
depends not on the separation of motion and matter but on their organised inter- 
mixture, for complexity not simplicity is the mark of development. This com- 
plexity is really the natural result of the formation of local centres under skghtly 
varying conditions, and also of what Mr. Spencer calls the multiplication of 
effects. This last name expresses merely the fact that when heterogeneity has 
commenced, an incident force is broken up into various streams, and they again 
into still smaller rills of continually intersecting forces, whereby its different por- 
tions are carried off each into the appropriate channel already prepared by past 
experience, and so the whole is eventually expressed, unaltered indeed in quantity 
(mark this), but split up into a thousand parts of varying size and shape, and is dis- 
tributed according to an organized system to the various claimants of its services, 
to be used by each according to its nature and need, like prize-money among @ 
conquering army. Thus, as we have seen, the original motion becomes under 
various combinations, heat, or light, or chemical affinity, or electricity, or sensibility; 
and not only are these continually reacting on each other but each is becoming im 
itself more complex. As an illustration of this we may notice that the most com- 
posite chemical substances are the latest in birth and the most liable to resolution. 
We might trace the same process of breaking up and organization in the case of 
the resistance force, or matter, and thus we might on the whole express the law of 
evolution as the tendency to organization of the original force ; including there- 
under integration, heterogeneity, complexity and definiteness. In the simpler 
stages products are more homogeneous, and different degrees of motion are kept 
apart, and so we get large moving bodies; but in higher stages the distinctions are 
more delicate, the local centres more numerous, and the complexity of organized 
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concomitant series of partial dissolutions. From matter and 
motion, (or as we have before called them, resistance and attraction, 
under which name their homogeneity is better seen), all other forces 
must be derived by different changes of internalarrangement. This 
result is confirmed by such facts as we have been able to observe 
directly as to the transformation of forces, all of which seem to point 
to an accompanying molecular movement, or change in the arrange- 
ment of the constituent atoms or repulsions. For instance, when 
steam rises, the change from gravity to heat is accompanied by mole- 
cular repulsion ; and the same is true when by the discharge of a 
cannon chemical action is converted into motion. Light and heat 
again seem ‘merely forms of molecular movement, or of attractions 
among repulsions: and that in the same way phenomenal sensibility 
may be analysed into elements of attraction or of force is the theory 
which we have been endeavouring to prove in this Appendix.* 


motion much greater. But the doctrine of Mr. Spencer is not only opposed to 
particular observations, but contradictory to the very principles on which it is founded. 
For if we remember that matter being merely resistance or stoppage of motion, the 
whole material of organization is motion in different degrees, positive and negative ; 
we see that all motion must be retained, for no change in arrangement can affect 
quantity. Now dissipation is with Mr. Spencer merely another name for annihilation, 
(for where does he suppose the dissipated motion to be sent? motion without 
things moving, motion, in fact, of space is unmeaning and impossible); and surely 
that no force can be destroyed, or (what is the same thing) become inoperative, is 
the principle which underlies all knowledge. Moreover if force really balanced 
itself, it would have found that out at first, when it was much more diffused than 
since, and nothing would ever have existed. For that equilibration means non- 
existence is evident when we remember that only by things moving, that is by the 
separation of matter and motion, is perception and consequently existence possible. 
Hence according to Mr. Spencer the summit of existence is annihilation, and the 
perfection of knowledge ignorance: everything is hurrying into nothing, and 
evolution flatters but to kill, The real truth is that equilibration can never be 
general but is only partial: for evolution, being possible only by partial dissolutions, 
leaves equilibria behind it in its upward path :—‘ the individual perishes but the 
race is more and more.’ Causation is not lessened in total intensity, but by better 
distribution it no longer works in such large and clumsy masses : nature’s fingers 
are more delicate, but she does not for that reason get through less work. Mr. 
Spencer seems to look on the primitive agencies of nature in the same spirit as one 
born in an age of machinery and manufactures hears of the labours of Hercules or 
the building of the pyramids, as triumphs of a strength which has now left the 

earth ; but each forgets that the child can give a far heavier blow with a steam 

hammer than Ajax with his rock or Hercules with his club, and that if force be 

properly organized, there is at once less apparent effort and a more effectual result. 

* See also Mr. Spencer’s First Principles, § 68—73, 76. 
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Another result of the continual change of position which we see 
to result from the premised data, is the law of rhythm in motion, 
which Mr. Spencer supposes to be universal,* and which is at any 
rate very general, as in a pendulum, or a tuning-fork, or the orbits 
of the planets; being in fact the natural law of those partial equili- 
bria which evolution is ever producing and leaving behind it on its 
path. 

By working out more fully the hints suggested above and others 
like them that would soon occur, we could in imagination account 
for the present phenomena of the universe ;t and thus verify the 
truth of our anticipation that the ultimate data of consciousness 
were identical with the ultimate facts of nature. 

But further, consciousness and nature have not only the same pri- 
mary elements, but their limits are also the same. We can never 
know the beginning of the world, simply because the nature of per- 
ception or knowledge necessarily implies a preceding state of simple 
consciousness of which therefore the beginning is outside its juris- 
diction. For take these ultimate elements of the world-self at which 
we arrived, and which we may express in either of the two syno- 
nymous forms, ‘a definite irregular series of pleasures and pains,’ or 
‘a definite irregular arrangement of attractions and repulsions ;’ 
and the most superficial consideration will shew that though we are 
unable to conceive anything more fundamental, we are equally unable 
to conceive this as the ultimate foundation. For on the one hand 
the ‘series ’ the ‘arrangement’ that we mean must be, as we have 
stated, a definite one: since it is evident that according to its 
original internal relation the same force-consciousness might be 
developed into an indefinite number of world-selfs identical in their 
elements, but differing as one kaleidoscope pattern from another 
though both are composed of the same bits of glass: so that to evolve 
this particular world-self that we know, there must have been a definite 
particular arrangement, from which, if our science were perfect, we 
could put everything together. Yet on the other hand it is impos- 
sible to conceive any definite position or arrangement except as the 
result of a previous position. Position is merely the expression of 
antecedent force, and the direction of this force is determined by an 
antecedent position. From this circle we can never escape, owing 
to the nature of our minds. The universe is ever to us force in a 


* Tb. § 82, sqq. | 
¢ See Mr. Spencer’s Essay on the Nebular Hypothesis (2nd Series). 
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certain position, and changes as that position ; for thought is ever to 
us consciousness in a certain relation, and changes as that relation. 
We can get rid neither of the matter nor of the form : the one makes 
the force-consciousness the necessary foundation, the raw material 
of the world-self: the other prevents our being able to imagine how 
it isso. A First Cause is quite inconceivable, seeing that we know 
cause only as effect. 

Thus we have seen from every point of view that all that we can know 
is ourselves, and that every hypothesis that we can frame is nothing 
but an extension of ourselves. Hence on the one hand we perceive 
the futility of Metaphysics or Ontology, which is in truth nothing 
but an Agnoiology, a Non-Science of Ignorance. The only positive 
result which it attains is its own impossibility : if it begin to speak 
or think, nay, if it begin to be, it immediately destroys its essence: 
existence would be its death, for it and existence are contradictory 
the one to the other. The true metaphysician, therefore, is he who 
denies the existence of metaphysics; for the object of his science is 
what is beyond physics, and beyond physics is nothing. So that to 
parody a famous saying of Pascal’s, “Se moquer de la metaphy- 
sique c’est étre vraiment metaphysicien.” Nor, on the other hand, 
can Religion claim to get over the difficulty, seeing that Religion is 
as much a part of ourselves as Metaphysics or Science; and all our 
knowledge (that is, all existence) is bound by the same invariable 
laws. But, moreover, as we have already seen, Religion is trans- 
gressing its proper function in inquiring into the nature of a First 
Cause, and while reversing the error of philosophical Rienzis 
‘qui ont pris les souvenirs pour les espérances,” is yet imitating 
the correlative fault of Rousseau and Hobbes, who have peopled the 
past with hopes, and confounded aspiration with history. The two 
must be kept strictly apart if either is to have any value; and 
anticipation must be grounded on, not govern experience. 

Let us, in conclusion, sum up briefly the results of our previous 
argument. In the first part of our inquiry we were concerned 
merely with phenomenal consciousness, and we saw irresistible argu- 
ments for classing this with the other force manifestations of nature ; 
so we concluded that in its elements it must exist in every part of 
the universe. Hence we saw ground to expect that the associations 
with which its obvious forms are at present connected will even- 
tually be linked by a bond at first faint but of gradually increasing 
strength to all the phenomena which we call the inanimate world ; 
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in other words, that man will eventually form the conception and 
belief of a universal consciousness of nature. Then, in the second 
place, turning from the outer to the imner experience, and arguing 
from mind to nature instead of from nature to mind, we saw that 
these two, mind (or consciousness in the narrow sense) and matter, 
are but two parts of our whole self, or consciousness in the larger 
sense; and that the former of them is a copy of the latter, and 
therefore necessarily dependent upon it, and tending to an ultimate 
identity with it. "We then further verified this material and formal 
homogeneity between mind and its original by shewing the coinci- 
dence of the conclusions derived from a consideration of each sepa- 
rately, and the possibility of arguing from the one to the other. 
Thus the true meaning of the belief prophesied by our first argu- 
ment becomes evident as embodying a more distinct conception than 
is at present realized of the connection of these two parts of our 
nature, the secondary and the primary. If mind be associated not 
with some portions of nature only, but with the whole sphere of 
phenomena, a more thorough consciousness of the ultimate unity of 
our whole self is attained, and a considerable step made towards 
that final idea of human development in which mind becomes a 
perfect reproduction of nature, and its sequences completely assimi- 
lated to the laws of the outer world; an ideal which we embody in 
the conception of a Deity in whom thought and existence, subject 
and object, are re-united, whose self is nature, and whose mind is the 
universe. In furtherance of this unity we have called forth each 
side to bear witness. First, nature came forward and proved that 
mind was inherent in her, and nothing but the highest of her forms : 
secondly, mind, on examination, confessed itself to be the offspring 
of nature and to draw its existence solely from her. Each in its 
own language asserts this relationship between them, and if nature 
says, ‘ Mind is my offspring,’ and mind says, ‘ Nature is my mother,’ 
and mind and nature are the only two speakers whose language is 
intelligible to us, so that between them they are the source of all 
our knowledge, whence is it possible to draw an argument which 
can invalidate their consentient testimony P 
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Ox ros Esrueric Eworioxs. 


That the evolution of the imagination les half way between that 
of the lower emotions and that of reason, we have already hinted, 
and is evident when we consider that it mvolves a complexity of 
relations, and consequently a decree of associative power, greater 
than in the former case, but less than im the latter. Hence we 
might conjecture that the zsthetic faculties, being shaded off on the 
one side into emotion and on the other side into reason, would gain 
strength and concentration in proportion to the intimacy of the 
union between these two extremes of our nature ; and this prognos- 
tication we shall find to be fully borne out by experience. 

Now that the emotional and intellectual faculties can ever be 
entirely separated seems impossible ; for as, on the one hand, we feel 
pleasure in the unravelling of the abstrusest mathematical problem, 
so, on the other hand, we are always able to assign some reason for 
the moet violent fit of passion or excitement. And the cause of 
this is apparent when we consider their nature and origin,—how 
that perception is made of sensation, and emotion in its turn built 
up by reason ; so that although both in their simple and developed 
forms, each tends to exclude the other, this exclusion can never be 
complete.* Not only do the organic links which bind together the 
complex bundles of emotion recal the associative perceptions or 
reasoning processes of which these links are but the petrified repre- 
sentatives, but there is, on the other hand, but a short step from the 
relation to the things related. Hence the higher and architectonic 
emotions, among which that of beauty is conspicuous, stand in an 
intermediate position between the two poles of our developed nature ; 
so that we doubt whether to call them intellectual emotions or emo- 
tional intellect. The former name may indeed seem more appro- 
priate inasmuch as their ultimate nature is of contemplation rather 
than of discursivet reasoning; but that the presence of both ele- 


* That we cannot even form any idea of their complete separation is shewn 
above, note to p. 334. See also note to p. 304. 

+ This contemplative admiration corresponds in the complex emotions to the 
gesture or expressional language of the lower. The associated pleasures being here 
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ments is directly essential to their existence is proved by the fatal 
effect produced by the absence or undue preponderance of either. 
Emotion without reason results in a mere enthusiastic frenzy, and 
serves only to distinguish the madman from the idiot: reason with- 
out emotion turns poetry into science and art into philosophy. A 
man may be a keen observer, may possess an extraordinary power 
of classification and the memory of a lithographic die ; yet, if this 
be all— 

“A primrose by the river’s brim 

“A yellow primrose is to him, 

“ And it is nothing more.” 


It suggests nothing, or rather, it suggests too many things: the 
train which it starts stops at no wayside station, but travels on till all 
its fiery force is spent,—scintillating into countless petty sparks which 
are extinguished or absorbed in some more powerful current long 
before they can kindle any abiding flame or heat. But such is not 
the constitution of a poet’s mind. To him a flower is not a botanical 
specimen to be precisely dissected and methodically catalogued with 
myriads of others lying ranged in his mind in many a formal row, 
but the fountain head from which springs a stream of feeling, which, 
instead of losing itself amid countless intersecting canals and petty 
pipes of irrigation, flows straight onwards into the bosom of some 
mighty lake, and stirs the whole depths into consciousness by the 
fresh infusion of its life and motion :— 


“Oh, then his heart with pleasure fills, 
‘¢ And dances with the daffodils.” 


The mind of such an one may be less thoroughly irrigated than the 
other’s, and less cultivated into a prim fertility of fields and fences ; 
yet it has a charm which the other has lost, and which is often 
better worth having than the lucrative yet unlovely tillage from 
which it flies—the charm of majestic simplicity and the grandeur 
of a massive volume of emotion. 


of a very general and abstract nature, and resulting from trains both very divergent 
and very complicated, are incapable of co-ordinate active expression. They are in 
fact too perceptive or intellectual to have much direct influence on action (see above 
pp. 326, 331), and their power is principally exercised in swelling the volume of 
other kindred but simpler emotions. Even the moral sense, whose special sphere 
is action, has no specific gesture or expression, but acts by concentrating force in 
one of its constituents. 
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Thus the Hsthetic Sense or love of Beauty can flourish neither 
where association is very backward nor where it is too far advanced. 
In the former case the train of feeling cannot find its way into its 
proper path, owing to the imperfect working of the lines of communi- 
cation ; so that, even if it come not into collision with some opposing 
force, and so burst into a confused uproar of madness, it at any rate 
carries its power into a region already unduly supplied, and only 
swells some overfed enthusiasm, which, like an unhealthy excrescence, 
sucks the life out of the whole organism. In the latter case the 
current, owing to the easy diversion afforded by the numerous tri- 
butary lines of passage on its route, soon dwindles away into a 
thousand trickling rivulets, which, dispersing themselves diffusedly 
through the brain, never again combine in any concentrated effort 
so as to force their escape into their native universe. In the first 
case therefore there is no lack of emotion, but it is carried away at 
haphazard, and discharged at the nearest or most used terminus, with- 
out any distribution or symmetry ; while in the second it runs away 
so smoothly that it all evaporates before it can be stopped ; and so 
in neither case can there be any perfection of esthetic feeling, which, 
as a feeling, involves emotion, and, as esthetic, symmetry. 

The truth of this psychological theory is attested on the one hand 
by the ordinary language and conceptions about beauty, and on the 
other hand by a historical survey of esthetic phenomena and their 
conditions. If we take in the first place the well recognized dicta 
concerning art, we see that it is this fact of the dependence of artistic 
excellence upon the union of the two extremities of our nature, the 
reasoning and the sensual, the mind and the universe, that we wish 
to express when we speak of art as the finding of ourselves in na- 
ture ; as the rendering sensible the ideas of the mind, and endowing 
with hfe and spirit the dead objects of sense; as the infusion of the 
permanent element of self into the ever-varying flux of the world 
around us; as, finally, the striving after the sensible Ideal. 

In this Ideal, (which is but a name for the true object of artistic 
representation), we may easily separate the two component elements. 
In the first place there is the element of nature, which is in fact the 
material of the whole. For it is evident that in its material artis only 
a reproduction of phenomena ;—painting and sculpture of the co- 
existent external properties of objects, poetry of the series of actions 
and thoughts of animated creatures. Nay, further, not only the 
material atoms but in a sense also the law of their redistribution is 
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to be found in nature; for, as we have seen, our inner self is a mere 
copy of the outer, not only as to its individual terms but as to their 
sequences also. What then remains as the mental element ? 

Now we have seen that the office, the only office, of the mind is 
arrangement and that which follows therefrom abstraction. The 
materials supplied to it are classed, and on these classes becoming 
organic a perception of general ideas becomes possible. Thus the 
imagination, though it cannot create, can arrange, unify, idealize ; 
it can unravel the intricacies of the great consensus of phenomena, 
and wind from the tangled web one perfect and unbroken thread ; it 
can in fact, as Schiller says, make nature more natural.* Just 
therefore as in mathematics we are able to abstract all the accidents 
of matter, and fix our attention solely on its simplest properties ; so 
im art do we individualize the different laws of nature, and following 
their evolution select’ everywhere the highest and each in its highest 
perfection. 

These two qualities then of Perfection and Unity are those which 
the mind can supply, and it is by their addition that art can idealize 
nature. The one elevates and the other harmonizes the associated 
pleasures by which the xsthetic emotions are evolved; and if either 
be absent, there is no true art, but a miserable sham imitation with 
a forged label. On the one hand, it is not all nature that art cares 
to represent ; else, why do we care for a photograph of the Farnese 
Hercules or the Medicean Venus, when we can get more life-like 
portraits of every prizefighter and beauty of the day? Art dies if 
it be degraded to pore over the countenances of wealthy virtuosos ; 
it takes no delight in silken counterpanes or satin quilts; nay, it 
pines even on the smiles of royalty itself. Such forced servility is 
@ repetition of the tortures of Mezentius, a living soul bound in the 
embraces of corruption: and if life be pitted against death there can 
be but one ending to the struggle, for to kill the living is only too 
easy, but to quicken the dead is impossible. So art loves to pourtray 
human life as the highest sphere of evolution, and the naked body 
as the noblest work of nature ; it chooses the higher passions rather 
than the lower, the form of gods rather than of men. Anything that 
may cause disgust can be admitted only for contrast ; and where this 
is impossible, as in the timeless tableaux of painting or sculpture, 
must be rejected altogether.t 

* “ Ueber Natur hinaus baut die Vernunft, doch nur in das Leere, 


‘Du nur, Genius, mebrst in der Natur die Natur.” — Votiviqfeln. 
t We do not exclude under this category the violent passions of anger and the 
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True art therefore aims at reality through unreality, it tries to 
re-think the thoughts of nature ;* and without this power of fancy 
and this aspiration after the Ideal it can neither be born nor continue 
tolive. For it is not in its products that art’s life resides ; these are 
indeed the results and evidences of its existence, but its real home 
is in the hearts and minds of men. If its only reward be to range 
its offspring in prim order, round the gallery of an ignorant ‘ col- 
lector,’ like stuffed specimens of unknown animals, or at most like 
relics of traditional pleasures whose memory is fast dying from the 
earth, but whose spirits yet may haunt the places of their birth; 
if its children be only led in triumph like strings of captives among 
a people who cannot understand their language ;—what can it do but 
die? How shall it sing the songs of Zion in a strange land ?P 

Nor is Unity a less essential element in art than Ideality. For 
not only is heterogeneity of subject a proof of imperfect mental 
assimilation ; but in order to see any object or feeling in its purest 
and most perfect form, we must separate it from all interfering cir- 
cumstances. As Burke says, ‘Homer and Shakspeare never saw 
characters so strongly marked as those of Achilles and Lady Mac- 
beth, and yet we feel that these characters are drawn from nature. 
The limbs and features are those of common nature but elevated and 
improved.’ It is thus too that Sir Joshua Reynolds says that ‘a 
beautiful individual is the type of his species,’ the central idea 
apart from all particularities and singularities: such as were 
the impersonations of the different types of character in the deities 
of Greek sculpture. With this is also connected the Symmetry of 
art, a parallel product of the same arranging faculty, and in fact 
nothing more than unity among plurality of parts. When applied 
to expression this becomes the great principle of moderation and 
good taste. Only compare from this point of view the old concep- 
tion of the Fates as beautiful maidens and the charming impersona- 
tion of guilelessness and simplicity in the Faun of Praxiteles, with 


like ; for these give at any rate for a time more pleasure than pain. An ugly man 
would always prefer to be handsome, but an angry man refuses to give up his 
anger even at his friend’s bidding. For the difference in this respect between 
painting and poetry, owing to their traditions and mode of treatment, see Lessing’s 
‘Taocoon.’ The group in the Vatican is there well contrasted with the description 
of Virgil. 

* Cf. Lessing, Emilia Galotti, i, 4:—“ Die Kunst muss malen wie sich die 
plastische Natur das Bild dachte, ohne den Abfall welchen der widerstrebende Stoff 
unvermeidlich macht.” 
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the hideous hags of Michael Angelo, and his horned hero with the 
perpetual frown and the supernatural beard. So true is it that 
in art as well as in politics order is as essential as progress; and. 
that we can no more idealize without abstraction than we can walk 
without being able to stand. 

Let us now turn to historical verification. On our hypothesis 
there can be no esthetic vigour except where the two extremities 
of our nature are contrasted but at the same time closely united. 
On the one hand, there must be general ideas, the mind must 
separate itself from nature; but on the other hand, these must 
not be isolated in a region by themselves, but must be intimately 
connected with the world of sense. Now in the Era of Fetichism 
the first of these conditions was wanting: nature as yet ruled the 
mind, and thus all originality took, (as we may see by what Herodo- 
tus tells us of the early Asiatics),a purely utilitarian form. But 
in Polytheism we have just that dawning of wider truths, that 
yearning for something higher, not above man but in man, which is 
the best nurse of the imagination. Hence just at this phase of 
civilization we find the dazzling splendour of Greek art. Their Ideal 
was not too far removed ; all was human, and consequently all was 
real and consistent. There was no impassable gulf between the free 
aspirations of human emotion on the one hand and inanimate un- 
sympathising law or the hopeless perfection of deity on. the other. 
The ruling powers of the universe walked about among men, men 
and women like themselves, at once the lords of nature and the 
perfection of humanity. Hence beauty was to them an order 
superinduced on nature by human intellect; and art the means 
whereby they rose through nature to the immaterial world above it; 
a world peopled with their idealized selves, and to which they per- 
sonally hoped to come. 

In the other great outburst of artistic glory we find exactly the same 
conditions. For in spite of the apparent change to monotheism, the 
continuity of the universe was still unbroken ; the highest and lowest 
spheres of knowledge were still united in one harmonious system. 
Had not the medieval artists their saintly legends, their Dionysiac 
hierarchies of angels, and more than all, the central figure at once 
divine and human of the Great Mediator between God and Mar ?* 


* It is a striking illustration of the real ancestry of the mediseval saint calendar, 
that many of the old heathen deities were transformed with hardly even a change 
of name into saints and martyrs. Among other curious instances of this 
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It was on these subjects that art revived its power, and to 
the service of the church its mother it was long devoted. So 
again as of old one or two great ideas were untiringly repre- 
sented ; the forms only being changed to suit the growth in men’s 
aspirations, which had meanwhile risen by the process of develop- 
ment from the sphere of the lower to that of the higher emotions, 
from the ideal of sense to that of morality. It was thus through 
beautiful forms that the Christian !déa: as well as the Greek were 
connected with the world of sense; and the revival of art was 
merely the visible counterpart of the renewal of religious life. 

We may now see the reason for the decline of modern art. Re- 
ligion, so far as it has any living force, has lost its angelic hierarchies 
and saintly legends, and is removed into a sphere where even the 
intellect can hardly penetrate, much less the painter’s brush and 
sculptor’s chisel. For it has been continually pushed onwards in 
advance of science, and the latter has now travelled so far from the 
ordinary world of sense, that its conceptions are far too shadowy 
and abstract to be embodied in corporeal shapes. Nor has the 
development of the other side of man’s nature, the active or indus- 
trial, been more propitious to esthetic excellence ; for this has ever 
tended to absorb itself in commerce or the purely mechanical arts, 
where far-sightedness is more valued than fancy, and accuracy than 
fine taste. So between these two extremes there is a great gulf 
fixed. Reason and Emotion are separated by a trackless waste of 
desert, and the common bond between them seems lost in their 
acquired individuality ; as when cities congregate the intervening 
country becomes depopulated, or as when an empire outgrows the 
possibility of central government, its various provinces forget their 
common origin, and form rival nationalities with codes and tradi- 
tions of their own. Artis consequently torn asunder into its com- 
ponent parts, and its peculiar essence is destroyed by the analysis. 
On the one hand, we have a bare imitation of nature in her hum- 
blest forms ; on the other, a dry dissection of the skeleton of beauty 
by intangible rules of criticism. On the one hand, we model busts 
and portraits ; on the other, we make a science of beauty and take 
its measure by mathematical formule. Itis hard to say which is the 
less congenial to beauty, the vulgar money-laden air among the un- 
lovely forms of the portrait painter’s studio, or the unsympathetic 


transmutation, I am told that there is at Eryx an altar and shrine dedicated to 
Santa Venere, V & M. 
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brain of the critic, hung round with his anatomical instruments and 
his pedigree diagrams. Even music, which has hitherto been less 
chilled than its sister arts by the growth of scientific knowledge, 
seems to be breaking up into a science of harmony on the one hand, 
known to but few and caring little for the emotional influences of 
melody, and a number of popular airs and dances on the other, made 
only to catch the vulgar ear. If the power of art be thus divided 
against itself, how shall its kingdom stand? ‘The language of the 
emotions, like any other, lives not in its grammar or its alphabet, 
but in its power of embodying the thoughts of the heart in suitable 
external expression: and the noblest phraseology if condemned to 
talk nothing but ignoble nonsense must quickly die and be forgotten. 

What then shall we say of the promise of Positivism to effect a 
regeneration of Art? M. Comte refers the present artistic degene- 
racy to the conflict of principles in modern life ; and vaticinates “an 
inexhaustible resource of poetic greatness in the positive conception 
of man as the supreme head of the economy of nature.” This may 
be in part true. Poetry may indeed worthily sing the praises of a 
united humanity, because the poet deals with thoughts and not with 
the outer senses; but when M. Comte goes on to argue that “the 
conditions which are favourable to one mode of expression are pro- 
pitious to all,” we must decline to follow him. Painting and sculp- 
ture lose their very essence if individuality is lost, and, like the 
slough of a serpent, must be cast aside when the spirit which they 
contain has transgressed their limits. Painting and sculpture are 
the toys of the world’s childhood, and poetry the sentimentality of 
its early youth; in mature age reason and practicality divide the 
mind between them, driving forth the esthetic sensibilities before 
them like fairies flying from the rising sun. Thus the world grows 
indeed wiser with age, but with the ignorance it cannot but lose 
also some of the freshness and gaiety of childhood. 

Is the Beautiful then different from the True? No:—in their 
essence, Beauty, Truth, and Good are all one, for they are merely 
three aspects of that one correspondence between the two parts of 
our consciousness which underlies our very being. To the sensitive 
and active part this harmony is Good ; to the reason it is the basis of 
Truth: to both combined, or to that perception which is neither of 
sensations alone nor of relations among relations, but of relations 
among sensations, to the faculty in which both extremes meet, it 
gives the conception of Beauty. Religion, the summit of science, 
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Virtue, the end of action, and Art, the impersonation of beauty have 
all a common birth ; and in the early mind of man, before demarca- 
tions are broadly drawn, there is little distinction among them. Art 
and Religion are both aspirations, the one expressed more in the 
outer, the other in the inner language : Art imagining an ideal nature 
like our mind, Religion an ideal mind comprehending nature. Thus 
historically all art is an offspring of religious worship : painting and 
sculpture and literature being developed from the mural decorations 
of the old hero palaces and temples, and dancing, poetry and music 
from the festival ceremonies in honour of the deity or the conqueror. 
And this connection with Religion is conspicuous not only in the 
beginnings of Art, but (as we have seen) in all its later developments, 
and that not only in practice but in theory. So at the climax of 
Greek civilization, Plato not only held that virtue was a branch of 
science, but assumed the further identity of ro cadov and ro dyaboy ;* 
placing them almost indiscriminately at the summit of knowledge, 
and identifying them with God its highest conception. Religion, 
Morality and Art were still one and undivided, and povecky was in 
truth the harmonious music of the soul. 

In the details the same is true. A graceful posture or movement 
is both that which involves the least bodily exertion and that which 
the laws of mechanics prescribe. Even in common speech natural 
and graceful are almost synonymous. Thus too our model of beauty 
among horses and other animals is formed on their capacity for speed 
or labour ; and even among men it was only the thrice victorious 
athlete whom the Greeks deemed a worthy subject for a statue. 
For the common element of all these conceptions, of Beauty, Truth 
and Virtue is perfection or accuracy of correspondence; and the 
Greeks rightly believed that all perfections are common results of a 
single law. Thus the perfect forms of beauty expressed the perfect 
soul within ;f and so from them men could rise by a philosophic 


* Hipp. Maj. passim. Soin the Philebus he describes the idéa of Good, which 
being transcendental is undcfinable, by three of the shapes which it assumes— 
Beauty, Symmetry and Truth. The whole of Plato is in fact a running commen- 
tary on the doctrine stated above. In Aristotle too the same general conception of 
the Beauty of Virtue is prominent ; as for instance in his making caddy the end 
of Ethics and Politics (Eth. IV. passim). 

¢ Thus in the Memorabilia, Socrates says to Clito, ‘it is not sufficient that you 
give to your works an expression of life, and choice of agreeable forms which will 
charm the spectator; you must represent by the forms of the body the different 
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éowe through beautiful minds and knowledges, to the one Ideal which 
unites them all, and which is at once the perfection of Beauty, the 
God of Virtue, and the essence of Truth. So our account of the 
connection of these three conceptions may be summed up as fol- 
lows :— Virtue is in action but depends on reason; Truth is in 
thought but comes from experience of sense ; Beauty is in both sense 
and reflection and owes its birth to their union.* 

Yet though Beauty and Truth are thus in nature one, the Beauty 
of the higher forms of Truth is so far removed from sense that it loses 
its corporeal form and emotional power,f and dwells on the very 
verge of reason itself. Hence it is no longer a source of visible 
creations, (for emotion is the only active power), but rather resem- 
bles the echo of some long lost melody, the disembodied spirit of 


emotions of the soul.’ The ordinary notion of a gentleman implied both elements, 
of outward and inward beauty, as is shewn by the welding together of the names 
of both into the complimentary title cadkocrdya0éc. 

* J admit a groundwork of direct sensual pleasure in the ssthetic emotions be- 
sides the mass of acquired or associated pleasures which forms their principal bulk. 
This latter part varies in different men more than the former, and in some it is 
almost entirely wanting, so that they have only the direct pleasures of colour, har- 
mony, or cadence. That there is a direct pleasure of colour is certain, and that the 
same is true of colour harmony is as little doubtful as in the case of sound, for 
a small common multiple among the received vibrations must be a condition of 
beneficial and easy work in the case of the nerves of the eye just as much as with 
those of the ear. The pain of discord or conflict is one of the most widely diffused 
of any. A nerve strung to a certain pitch cannot without distress immediately re- 
ceive vibration of a widely different rapidity or intensity, but if the periods of coin- 
cidence are frequent the change is less difficult. This is especially the case for 
instance with octaves in music, (where the vibrations are merely doubled in rapi- 
dity), and to a less extent with thirds, fourths and fifths: and the harmony of 
colours doubtless depends on the same laws. Again, when a nerve is tightly 
strung an immediate start back to its normal position is infinitely less easy than a 
gradual relaxation. Hence the pleasure of cadence in music or oratory, or of a 
‘dying fall’ in a melody or in the colouring of a picture. It was the mistake of 
Alison to leave out of sight this primary element in esthetic feeling ; but he has 
done immense service in drawing attention to the other side, by analysing the various 
associations of different kinds of perfection, such as usefulness, ease, power, sympa- 
thy, and virtue. To these last are due all the distinctions of different kinds of 
beauty ; and also that part of it which we call expression as opposed to form : and 
it is by them that all progress in sesthetic sensibility is madc possible, and that the 
sense of beauty is evolved like the moral sense, with which many philosophers (such 
as Shaftesbury) have confounded it. 

+ That emotion requires individuality, and disappears before an abstraction like 
a circle in the water widening into nothing, is a trite observation. Even Humanity 
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some vanished hope, invisibly haunting the memories of men, but 
incapable of appearing to their waking senses. When thought is 
little removed from sense, Religion, the aspiration of thought, and 
Art, the aspiration of sense, are mingled together im a common 
stream ; but so soon as the field of knowledge becomes wider, the 
truths of reason become less bound up and identified with material 
forms, and religion becomes incapable of artistic representation. 
Only indeed through Beauty has man been led to Truth ;”— 


“‘ Nur durch das Morgenthor des Schénen 
‘‘ Drangst du in der Erkenntniss Land ;” 


for the world’s children could learn truth only by picture books 
and toy images of art: knowledge comes to them in the guise of 
beauty ; 

“Der Anmuth Giirte] umgewunden 

“ Wird sie zum Kind dass Kinder sie verstehn:"* . 


but the grown intellect throws away the pleasures of youth, its 
lightheartedness as well as its innocence ; for when we become men 
we put away childish things. Regret is useless even if it had foun- 
dation ; but further, it is unjustifiable, for though Beauty is ever, as 
Plato says, the meeting point of Truth and of our faculties, its end 
is not in itself, but to lead us upwards to the love of Truth beyond 
it. When its mission is accomplished it dies, for like all other things 
on earth, it lives only on its duty. Nor does it become us to try to 
reawaken it by sorceries and enchantments into a false galvanic life ; 
for an artificial childhood loses its only charm. Let then the dead 
years lie dead, and let their memory lead us to the future. Beauty 
is ever coy to those who turn backward on their path to seek her, 
but stands ready to welcome him who, uncheered by her presence, 


is too wide an idea to excite emotion in ordinary men, and perhaps still lesg in 
women :— | 
‘¢ A red haired child 

‘¢ Sick in a fever, if you touch him once, 

‘“‘ Though but so little as a finger tip, 

*¢ Will set you weeping ; but a million sick, 

“You could as soon weep for the rule of three, 

“ Or compound fractions.” 


And when the abstraction grows still higher, its emotional power, even though 
greater in volume, becomes utterly incapable of individual or artistic expression. 
* Schiller, Die Kiinstler. 
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has yet performed her bidding to the end. Though flattery cannot 
win her, obedience surely shall. 
“The Summum Pulchrum rests in heaven above ; 
‘Do thou, as best thou mayst, thy duty do : 
‘‘ Amid the things allowed thee live and love, 
‘Some day thou shalt it view.” 


APPENDIX VI. 


On tHE ReEtiaion or Positivism. 


Inasmuch as it was the avowed object of M. Comte to effect a 
complete regeneration of human knowledge, and as his method was 
based on the principle of what he calls the most profound sentence 
of the nineteenth century, the saying of the present Emperor of 
the French, that ‘in order to destroy, you must replace,’ it was 
necessary for him, in his war against the theological beliefs of the 
day, to find for them some substitute which should fill the gap 
which their destruction created in men’s minds, and so prevent the 
total disruption of the scientific edifice. In short Positivism was 
incomplete without a religion. 

Yet however imperative the demand, the difficulty of satisfying it 
seemed at first insuperable ; for inasmuch as Positivism had placed 
itself at the opposite pole of knowledge to Theology, and devoted. 
its principal energy towards demolishing man’s belief in anything 
supernatural or ideal, a Positive Religion might well sound like an 
atheist’s treatise on the divine attributes, or a necessitarian’s enco- 
mium on free will. It was not therefore until much writing and 
applause had dispelled hesitation, that the bold resolution was come 
to of dressing up under the name of religion part of the ordinary 
philosophical creed, and of holding it up as an object of worship, 
until (as we may suppose) men’s minds had become sufficiently im- 
bued with science to do without worship altogether: just as a 
doctor who has forbidden smoking allows his patient for the first 
few weeks the occasional solace of an empty pipe. When once, 
however, this idea was hit upon, the carrying of it into effect gave 
little further trouble. For to choose an object of worship was 
not difficult, seeing that the best imitation of the supernatural 
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within the sphere of nature is evidently its highest part, and the 
principle of knowledge which most nearly transcends it is that 
which forms its summit: and when chosen, the simple process of 
personification and the addition of a suitable cultus immediately gave 
it the appropriate religious appearance. Thus we easily trace the 
history of the so-called ‘religion’ of Positivism: its God, the Grand 
Etre of humanity ; its principle, the unity of mankind. Let us now 
notice how it wears its borrowed state, and the marks by which it is 
distinguishable from a genuine religion. 

In the first place the personality or unity of its object of worship 
is only metaphorical and apparent. Though we talk of the Great 
Supreme Being as of a single personal deity, ‘“‘ we must remember,” 
says M. Comte, “that the Great Being cannot act except through 
individual agents.”* He, in fact, consists only of those individuals, 
or rather of their memories; and ‘his development, and of course 
also his preservation depends on their free services.’ To form, 
therefore, any notion of him as the idée of a class, apart from the 
particular members of whom he is composed, is a flagrant instance 
of a ‘metaphysical’ idolon, such as those of which M. Comte had 
so ably disposed. The worship of Humanity is therefore nothing 
more than a commemoration of individual benefactors, accompanied 
by the prayer often piously added in a college grace, ‘ ut eorum nu- 
merus continuo adaugeatur,’ and with a further intimation that such a 
result will be for the advantage not only of the worshippers but of 
the object of their worship, inasmuch as without it both religion 
and its deity must die of inanition. Such a worship has all the 
faults of the polytheistic hierarchy and the medizxval saint calendar, 
with none of their advantages: it cannot be called Religion in any 
true sense of the word. 

But the ‘ Religion of Humanity’ has a greater fault even than 
this want of unity or continuity ;—it fails in the very ground-work 
and essence of Religion, the ideal or imaginative element ; it sub- 
stitutes past for future, history for prophecy, memory for aspiration, 
experience for faith. If a man can make himself an object of wor- 
ship by a lucky invention or an act of generosity, he is not likely to 
feel very deeply the grandeur of that worship: if his highest ideal 
is immediately within his grasp, and the end of his religion is the 
right to worship himself, his aspirations will at best be dwarfed into 
ambition and his devotion transformed into rivalry. When Posi- 


* Catechism, Introd. Conv. il. 
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tivism discards Theology from its system, it practically disclaims all 
claim to Religion ; for Religion without Theology is an empty shell, 
& mere name wrongly applied. By Theology we do not mean 
creeds or subtle dogmas on irreconcilable attributes of Godhead, 
but some conception of a Deity in whom we can unite our aspi- 
rations after perfection greater than that of men, some embodiment 
of our dreams of development, some ‘lodge for our thinkings’ of an 
ideal futurity. No man can worship the past ;—Religion can never 
be a mere Philosophy of History. Hope stands indeed upon know- 
ledge, as on a sure and solid foundation, but the breath of its aspi- 
ration comes from the heaven of futurity above: it rises, not rests 
upon its data, ‘ the evidence of things unseen,’ the apotheosis of the 
world’s experience.* Thus we find Religion ever intimately con- 
nected with Art,f each depending on an idealization of the ordinary 
facts and phenomena of nature, and appealing to the imagination 
rather than to actual experience. If a religion be not poetical it is 
no true religion at all. 

This, then, is the great mistake of M. Comte and his followers, 
that they imagine religion to be a part of philosophy instead of an 
extension of it. It ought indeed to “rest on demonstration,” but 
it can never be a body of demonstrated facts, for so it would be no 
longer religion but science. It must be rather (as we have seen 
abovef) an anticipation of knowledge, a vague foreshadowing of 
future evolution. It must, therefore, continually advance with 
science as a shadow thrown before it, and that which is religion in 
one age becomes philosophy in the next. Thus the doctrines of 
Positivism might indeed have served for the religion of an earlier 
age, when the unity of humanity was still only a guess; nay, they 
did, in fact, form a large part of such religion; but now they are 
truths, not of aspiration but of science, not of imagination but of 
actual knowledge. They have thus lost the awe and veneration 
which they once inspired, as half-seen figures looming dimly 
through a fog seem less majestic when we can actually feel and 


* A religious ideal may indeed sometimes take the form of imitation, as in the 
case of Christianity, but that is only where the model which is imitated is itself 
ideal. This is not really imitation, but an aiming at one’s own aspirations personi- 
fied. A Christian in imitating Christ is really striving after his ideal of perfection; 
a Positivist imitating Aristotle or St. Paul is following a model quite independent 
of himself. The one forms his model on his notion of perfection, the other takes 
his notion of perfection from his model. 

t See Appendix V. pp. 369, sq. $ Pp. 119, 224. 
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measure them: we have become familiarized with their real extent, 
and can no longer regard them as mysterious objects of devotion. 
Since then mystery is the soul of religion, a system of philosophy 
which discards mystery, and refuses to admit anything but ‘ demon- 
strated fact,’ can have no religion except in name ;—and such accord- 
ingly is the “ Worship of Humanity.” 

That true Religion however is by no means inconsistent with a 
Philosophy grounded on Science, and what is the real relation be- 
tween the two, we have already seen. We have even gone further, 
and attempted to sketch the outlines of the faith which is the natural 
outcome of the science of the present age ;* but it is hardly necessary 
here to recapitulate our conclusions. It will be sufficient if we just 
remark that the idea which stands to our present scientific know- 
ledge as that of the unity of humanity stood to science 2000 years 
ago, is the conception of the unity of nature and of the continuous 
evolution of the universe. Hence we may expect that as the great 
motto of Christianity was that ‘ we are all members one of another, 
the maxim of the succeeding phase of religion will be that we are 
all members of universal nature. This is the next region through 
which science must travel ; and the morality springing therefrom is 
that to which the next age must be habituated. Now it seems 
beyond the compass of ordinary men, but our posterity will learn it 
on their mother’s knee and inhale its atmosphere at every breath. 
Then they will point back down the page of history to those among 
us who are obstructing its progress and who taunt and deride its 
authority, as men point now with reproof to the Athenians who 
stopped their ears to the teaching of Socrates, and thought him un- 
worthy to live for his heresies; or to the Jews, who stoned those 
who were sent to them and garnished the sepulchres of their pro- 
phets, and who at last crucified the great Apostle of modern truth ; 
to those in every age and country who ‘have shed righteous blood 
upon earth and by their sorceries have deceived the nations.’¢ 

When we see how copious a field for true religion is thus opened 
up by science, we may well wonder how M. Comte, whose principles 
seem at first sight very similar to our own, should have failed to 
penetrate into it, but should have contented himself with that 
clumsy and fraudulent imitation on which he has endorsed his name 
and authority. The explanation of this, by marking out our exact 
point of divergence from his system, may help to throw new light as 


© Pp. 124,sqq. + Cf. Matt. xxiii. 29, sqq. Rev. xviii. 23, 24. 
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well on our own doctrine as on his. It is to be found in the Posi- 
tivist conception of the nature of philosophy. 

Philosophy, they say, is a mere generalization of science, and 
science is coextensive with the phenomena of external nature and 
an arrangement of their laws. These laws are divided mto two 
classes, statical and dynamical ; and the division of sciences is deter- 
mined by their subject matter, their connection following the 
course of natural evolution. Seeing therefore that Knowledge is 
concerned only with external phenomena, and that its nature varies 
according to its material, religion, which is the highest knowledge, 
can be so only because it has the highest subject matter, and this 
can be no other than the highest sphere of developed nature, which 
is evidently the organization of the most perfect product of evolu- 
tion, the human race. Hence it naturally follows that an organized 
humanity is the true ideal of religion and the only reasonable object 
of worship. 

Now with the first position here stated, that all knowledge, philo- 
sophical or religious, must be based upon science or experience, we 
have already shewn our entire agreement: and we have also 
admitted that all experience must come through the senses, and can 
be concerned only with external phenomena. But though we admit 
that the material of consciousness is uniform, we deny that its degree 
is uniform also: though in fact we admit the derivation of ideas 
from impressions, we deny that the two are identical, while at the 
same time we claim them both as coordinate divisions of knowledge 
or experience. The laws of the secondary sequences are just as 
much part of our knowledge as the laws of the primary from which 
they are derived ; and science is concerned with the one just as 
much as with the other. By excluding psychology, or the observa- 
tion of mind, from the sphere of philosophy, the Comtist contra- 
dicts his own principle, which pretends to admit all experience, 
banishing only that which can never be an object of consciousness. 
By this inconsistency he is led to consider one part of evolution only, 
namely that which we may call the General or Objective Develop- 
ment; while he leaves entirely out of sight that other phase which 
we have called the Individual or Subjective, and which is in reality 
inseparable from the former. He considers the development of 
the medium, but he refuses to consider that of the organism to 
which it is correlative: he shews the political organization of the 
race, but he neglects the intellectual organization of its individual 
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members: he poumts out how the universe becomes developed into 
an organization of conscwas units, but he is quite blind to the dif- 
ferent stazes of perfection in the consciousness of the latter by. 
which it :s continually approaching the complete representation of 
the universe. The former evolution can never affect religion except 
ew far as it influences the latter; for religion depends upon belief 
and imavinativn. and these telong not to that part of our self which 
we call the outer world but to that part which is a reflection of 
the former, and which we distinguish under the name of our mind. 
The actual organization of mankind could never produce a religion 
of humanity, anv more than the actual organization of the universe 
has produced a religion of the universe ; but it is the belief, the 
idea of such unity, which can alone influence men’s feelings. The 
one 13 a fact of politics, the other is a truth of conviction ; and facts 
unperceived are, so far as men’s belief and emotions are concerned, 
as inoperative as if they had no existence. Hence M. Comte’s 
reasoning is fallacious, and the belief in human unity could never 
be made a basis of religion because the fact of human unity was the 
highest phase of the evolution of outward nature which starts from 
the physical elements and ends in man; it could be so only because 
the perception of the connection between the individual and his 
fellows was a phase of the ulterior intellectual evolution which 
spreads ever outwards from man and ends in the assimilation of the 
ultimate elements of the universe. 

We can best see the one-sidedness of M. Comte’s method when 
we compare it with that of the German school of philosophy. 
Whatever be the faults of the great masters of that school, 
they shew an immeasurably greater philosophical power and a 
much wider comprehension of facts than the Positivists who claim 
facts for their peculiar province. In the picture of the universe 
as a great Bemg developing himself at first objectively and then 
returning through self-consciousness on his former steps, until his 
subjectivity becomes a complete picture of his objective nature, we 
have a concise description of the two processes of evolution which 
we have above described, and a clear statement of the connection 
between them: but M. Comte leaves out the latter series of facts 
altogether, and refuses to include them in his philosophy. He refuses 
in fact to admit ideas and their laws to be part of experience, though 
without them we know knowledge to be impossible. M. Comte’s 
error arises from the imperfection of his psychology, and his ignor- 
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ance of the true connection between the two component parts of 
our knowledge. That all our knowledge is derived from experience 
and that consequently our ideas must be dependent on phenomena 
he doubtless saw clearly enough; but the nature of this dependence 
he never worked out and thought unimportant, and he consequently 
neglected the whole sphere of intellectual development, of which 
this connection between ideas and impressions forms the sole con- 
tent. 

Our argument then against M. Comte comes simply to this; that 
by arbitrarily confining the word knowledge or experience to our 
primary states of consciousness he has attained only a onesided view 
of science and of evolution; and that it is among those facts and in 
that phase of development which he has omitted that the only source 
of religion can be found: so that his so-called religion cannot but 
be, what an examination of it on its own merits has proved to us 
that it is, a spurious pretender without any right to its assumed 
name and authority. True religion is like the foam and spray 
which the advancing tide of self-consciousness ever washes onwards 
_ before it,* renewed indeed continually from the restless struggles 


* We may notice in passing that in this truth, which has so often come before us, 
that religion is the anticipation of science, lics the true explanation of M. Comte’s 
law of the three stages of physical development. Since religion is the precursor of 
science, all science naturally commences in the theological stage ; and the ‘ meta- 
physical’ represents only the era of transition, when theology and science are mixed 
together and scientific facts are still treated from a quasi-theological point of view. 
But although theology in process of time retires from each particular branch in 
order of simplicity, it is only pushed further on, and always forms a misty exterior 
halo gradually shading off into total darkness, of which what M. Comte calls‘ meta- 
physics,’ but what are really depersonified abstractions, form the brighter inner 
rim. This far-famed law is therefore only part of a wider truth, and we may equally 
wonder and regret that M. Comte having gone so far should not have gone farther 
and seen the real relation of theology to science. 

But even if he had seen the truth in this respect his theory of religion could 
hardly have been improved, owing to the imperfect view which he took of the con- 
nection of the various sciences with each other, in holding the most complex (socio- 
logy) to be the highest. The individual sciences are really nothing but collections 
of particular facts into a number of isolated laws, and in such acollection the sim- 
plest are naturally taken first. But it is only when these laws are mostly collected 
that true science, the science of sciences can begin; for these laws are its particular 
facts, and until they are observed it cannot commence its operations. Its natural 
course is then to work backwards, connecting sociology first with biology, then with 
chemistry, and so in succession until at last it arrives at the simplest of all and 
includes all knowledge under one system. M. Comte’s error in taking the indi- 
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by which the stream is ever striving to transcend its rocky barriers, 
yet born not of the solid and material earth, but of the lightest and 
brightest particles of the deep flowing waters of thought, to be, as 
poets tell us, the natural essence and birth place of deities. It is 
like the thoughts of a homeward bound exile, who gazes long- 
ingly over his vessel’s prow into the far distance ahead, and dreams 
of the country he is ever nearing; the country which he left m 
unconscious infancy long years ago, beyond the time when his 
memory was born or his imagination can carry him back. In his 
outward journey such an one had no such yearnings ; for hope is the 
offspring of reason, and experience of realities can alone point to 
the Ideal. Hence it is in the intellectual evolution, in nature's 
homeward passage, that we must look for the birth of Religion; and 
if we look elsewhere we need not be surprised if our search is in vain. 
This is the error of M. Comte; not that he refuses to admit any- 
thing beyond experience, (so far his position is inexpugnable), but 
that having confined experience, to one class of facts, he attempts 
to educe from it that which can only be found in another and totally 
different class. His principle is good, but his interpretation of it is 
erroneous. If the Positivist thinks his system mcomplete without 
the presence of Religion, he must be content to welcome also her 
family and connexions. If he declines to do this because of 
some fancied quarrel which he supposes them to have with his doc- 
trines and himself, he must get on as well as he can on his own 
merits ; for it is worse than useless to dress up in the garb of 
Religion one of his company whom he thinks to bear some resem- 
blance to her mien and features, when the imposture is sure to be 
discovered the moment that she opens her lips to speak. 


APPEN DIX VII. 


On tHe TuroiocicaL Basis or Moratrry. 


My eye was caught by a Sermon entitled, “ The Attraction of Jesus 
Christ crucified,” by one of the most eminent Churchmen and 


vidual sciences as ultimate instead of as collections of ‘ axiomata media’ ready for 
further generalization, made him stop short at sociology as the highest sphere of 
knowledge, and there, as was natural, locate his religion: but in reality religion has 
passed far beyond that limit centuries ago. 
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preachers of the day, and specially delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on Good Friday (1868) ;* and feeling confident that there, if any- 
where, J should find all the arguments for unselfish devotion brought 
forward in their full force, I eagerly read it, in the hope of gaining 
for myself some fortunate glimpse of that exalted prospect whose 
glories I had heard of but never seen, and of shaking myself free from 
these fetters of natural law, which seemed to me so tough and in- 
dissoluble, but which others appeared to get rid of so easily. Nor 
was I in one sense disappointed ; for I soon found that a number of 
arguments of the nature which I had expected were clearly and 
systematically set in order by the preacher, and these I accordingly 
proceeded to examine with great interest. The main subject of the 
sermon is, as suggested in its title, the source of the attraction which 
the crucifixion of Christ exercises on the minds of his followers : 
and for this attraction three distinct reasons are given, which we 
will take in the order in which they occur.— 

“1. That which first of all draws men in reverence and love to Jesus 
“Christ, hanging on His Cross, is the moral beauty, the moral strength. 
“of sacrifice.” Here we arrive at once at the very bottom of the 
question. If sacrifice be in itself good, selfishness cannot be at the 
base of morality. Let us then see how the preacher bears out this 
assertion. “This,” he says, “for three reasons. First, It requires 
“amoral effort of the highest kind : itis an exhibition of strength.”— 
Now either this is a mere reproduction of the theory of Hobbes, 
which deduces many feelings of pleasure from association with 
power ; in which case power itself and not its evidence is the real 
object of our approval, and power, as we have seen, is good not as an 
end in itself, (for it is a mere relative term), but for the sake of the 
pleasure which it potentially implies :—or, it means that good is 
greater and higher in proportion to the extent of its perspective or 
foresight, and consequently in proportion as it ‘sets aside and 
crushes man’s natural instincts’ and organizes his impulses in a 
comprehensive view of results; in which case it is in entire harmony 
with our own theory. But under neither supposition does it give 
any argument to prove that sacrifice or self-denial is good in itself. 
If we love it for the force which it implies, that force must (from 
whatever point of view we look at it) be a more ultimate object of 
approbation; and sacrifice therefore is good only so far and 


* Preached by H. P. Liddon, M.A., of Ch. Ch,—Printed by Request. 
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for the same reason as the force or power of which it is the 
evidence. 

But “Secondly, Sacrifice attracts because of its rarity.” This 
hardly needs discussion. Rarity indeed enhances value from a 
political economist’s point of view, (though not even there where the 
supply is only limited by the want of demand), but can never of 
itself create it. For if this were otherwise, a curiously disagreeable 
smell would be as dearly prized as the choicest and most exquisite 
perfume, and the fiendish malice of devils would attract us as much 
as the most godlike and self-abnegating virtue. But further, the 
supply of sacrifice is potentially unlimited, and any quantity of it 
may be had at any time merely for the wishing : its rarity therefore 
is only a proof that the majority of men do not like it. 

“ Thirdly, Sacrifice attracts by its fertilizing power. Sacrifice is 
“not mere unproductive moral beauty. Nay, all the good which is 
“done among men by men is proportioned to the amount of sacri- 
“fice which has produced it.” Why, here are our own words almost 
repeated. Sacrifice is good, not in itself, but for its results, for the 
good it does, in fact for the pleasure which it ultimately produces. 
And if, as he says, we go still deeper, and ask the reason of this, 
the agreement between us is still more striking. For the answer 
which he gives to such inquiry is that contained in our Lord’s words, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” ‘“ Why,” he further 
asks, “is it more blessed? At first sight, it might seem more 
“ blessed to receive than give. The man who receives augments his 
“ stock of material for life and action: the man who gives diminishes 
“it. So it is at first sight; yet so it is not really. In reality he 
“who gives receives; he receives in moral power more than in 
‘“‘ other ways he can possibly bestow.” Throughout this argument 
we are entirely at one with the preacher. Whatever is most 
‘blessed’ that we choose; and if sacrifice is so, if self-denial gives 
more than it takes, it becomes immediately part of virtue; and this 
previous question is one merely of detail and calculation. But this 
is a very different thing from saying that sacrifice is good in itself: 
so far from proving this latter thesis, all the arguments which have 
been yet proposed to us are conclusive to the contrary. Let us now 
turn to the next head. 

“2. A second explanation of this strong attraction which Jesus 
“ Christ on the cross exerts over the hearts of men is found in the 
“ prevalence of suffering in human life.” In other words this is merely 
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‘an appeal to the power of sympathy. Now that we sympathize with 
suffering is true, but in shewing the origin of this we have seen how 
sympathy and love are complex emotions, developed from original 
pleasures and pains. And in any case sympathy is a motive in our 
own breasts, and we act from it merely because to satisfy it gives 
us more pleasure or less pain than to thwart it. That Mr. Liddon 
cannot mean to hold more in the present instance is evident when 
we find that he attributes the need of sympathy from others to our 
inefficient appreciation of the abstract principles which teach us the 
necessity of pain; for if that be so, Christ being omniscient would 
need no sympathy, and the good of it must therefore le entirely in 
the mind of the sympathizer.* As to the other attractive influence, 
which Mr. Liddon does not clearly separate from the foregoing, that 
of the sympathy of Christ himself with men, it can only influence 
action through rousing in them sympathy and love for Him in return ; 
and is therefore ultimately resolvable into that which we have criti- 
cized above. 

“3. But there is a third reason, deeper and more powerful than 
“ any yet mentioned, for the attractive power which Jesus Christ cru- 
“cified exerts over the hearts of men.” This lies in the “sense of 
sin,” in “ the feeling that man carries about with him, upon hin, that 
“‘ which is offensive to the purity of heaven.” Now that man is ever 
striving upwards in restless aspiration, that he is ever longing after 
a higher perfection than he can at present attain, we know well ; 
for is not this the very law of action we have tried to develope ? 


*¢ Ja, ich weiss es, der Mensch soll 
“‘Immer streben zum Bessern, und, wie wir sehen, er strebt auch 
“Immer den Hohern nach.’ 


It is this straining after evolution, “this fond desire, this longing 
after immortality” and holiness, that we have seen to be the main- 
spring of progress and the great stronghold of religious feeling. But 
we have also seen, and it is evident, that from its very nature it is a 
purely personal feeling—a longing for our own individual perfection 
and happiness. For even if the contemplation of an external Ideal 
were held to be a pleasure iu itself, apart from its effect upon our- 


* We may also remark that the pain which Christ endured was to Aim neither a 
punishment for sin, nor a remedy for sin, nor a preventive to sin; and that there- 
fore it was, according to Mr. Liddon, not pain of that kind with which we are able 
to sympathize. 

¢ Goethe, ‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ 5. 
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selves, still it would be only through this very pleasure that such an 
Ideal could affect our actions. But stay ;—for this is not the result 
that Mr. Liddon would prove: he draws from this ‘ sense of sin,’ and 
the influence of religion upon it, a motive of action far meaner and 
more personal than even this of aspiration. For if Christ, he says, had 
only given us the knowledge of sin, he would but have heightened our 
misery ; and thus (note the inference,) he would not have-drawn all 
men unto him; he would in fact have given no new motive to action. 
“Why light up the horrors of the prison house, if you cannot bring 
“a mandate which restores to liberty?” In what then lies the true 
attractive power of Christianity? It is that Christ not only shews 
us our sin, but relieves us from its consequences: ‘ He offers the 
‘ price which buys us out of bondage; He effects an atonement which 
‘restores us to the friendship of the Holy God; He makes Himself 
‘a propitiatory Victim to expiate our sins.’ This is indeed a com- 
fortable doctrine, and its truth is of vital importance to mankind; 
but will anyone say that it appeals to anything but personal and 
selfish feelings of the lowest and most commonplace order? It 
simply calls on man to love Christ because by so doing he will 
deliver himself from pain and punishment, and win eternal happi- 
ness. But unmistakeable as is the motive to which Mr. Liddon here 
refers, yet, as if to strip off all disguise and avoid the bare possibility 
of mistake, he concludes his reasoning with the following character- 
istic appeal. “ Who,” he asks, “is so confident that he is utterly 
“and for ever removed from the stifling vapours of the Eternal Pit, 
“as to be indifferent to the salvation, to the cleansing, wrought on 
“ Calvary ?”—a sentence which I leave to speak for itself as a com- 
mentary on the whole preceding argument. 

Such then are the motives by which Mr. Liddon would draw men 
to Christ ;—love of beauty, sympathy, hope of deliverance from tor- 
ture. ‘ Here surely,” he says, “are attractions for all ages, for 
“all temperaments, for all stations, for all degrees of culture, 
“for all varieties of experience, for all shades of character.” 
Attractions enough indeed, but all of the same kind, all appealing to 
purely personal interests. Does not even the very name attraction 
imply that this must be so? What can be attractive but that which 
produces pleasure? Accordingly, neither in this nor in any other 
sermon or theological treatise that I have seen can I find any appeal 
to motives other than those compounded of pleasures and pains,* 


* That such an appeal is in fact impossible is evident a priori, when we rcmem- 
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the end proposed being always either the satisfaction of some present 
emotion or the securing of some future gratification. Many of these 
motives indeed are cloaked under high-sounding names, but when 
examined all resolve themselves (as in the present instance) into some 
well known forms of emotion already recognized in this Essay. 

Nay I would ask further: Is the Ideal of the popular theology as 
high as the self-born aspirations, I say not of the philosopher or man 
of intellect, but of the general average of its professed followers ?* 
Are not the general apathy in religion, the hardly concealed indiffer- 
ence with which the creeds and symbols of faith are treated as mere 
form and useful ceremonial, the ominous restlessness about external 
trifles of rubric and ritual, the shudder of impiety which tries to 
frighten away all free inquiry, and the generally prevalent scep- 
ticism professed or unprofessed which pervades the realm of Chris- 
tendom, all signs that religion has ceased to supply the wants of 
men, and that it has become a traditional costume rather than a 
living reality ? If such be the case, Christianity must look to itself. 
It has lived hitherto long because its great principles are both wide 
and plastic: but it has grown by degrees so encrusted with forms 
and dogmas, that, like Glaucus of old, its original shape has become 
almost wholly hidden. These therefore must be thrown away or 


ber that motive is merely another name for associated pleasures and pains. See 
above, p. 56. What we mean by ‘ disinterested’ motive is simply pleasure and pain 
that follows immediately (by organic association) on a perception of pleasure or 
pain in others. Its general name is Sympathy. See above, pp. 85, 351. 

* I cannot here forbear quoting a passage from Cabanis (Lettre sur les Causes 
premiéres), which, though spoken from a hostile point of view, well shews the 
meanness and imperfection of the current notions about the Deity. ‘ Lorsqu’on le 
‘‘ représente sous l’image d’un homme colossal, doué de tous les caractéres de la 
‘‘ prudence et de la force, et auquel on préte cependant presque toutes les sottises 
‘* humaines et les passions les plus basses, produit de la faiblesse : qui se répent, 
“comme s’il n’avait pas prévu ; qui se met en colére comme si quelque chose pou- 
‘‘vait lui nuire ou l’offenser : qui se venge particuligrement, comme si la violation 
“‘ de ses lois n’entrainait pas aprés elle une privation, résultat inévitable de ces lois 
“‘ elles mémes ; enfin qui a moins de générosité que l’homme le plus mediocrement 
‘‘virtueux et bon, et qu’on n’apaise que par des présents comme un despote 
“ avide, ou paz des louanges comme un prince sot et orgueilleux ; lorsqu’on se 
‘‘peint ainsi la cause premiére, et que tel est l’"Etre supréme qu’on offre & 
“Vadoration du genre humain, il faut avoir fait soi méme bien peu d’usage de 
‘*sa raison, ou compter étrangement sur la folie et la credulité des hommes ; 
“et il serait difficile de dire si, dans une idéc pareille, il y a plus de démence 
“‘que d’impiété, en donnant & ce dernier mot la seule acception raisonnable qu’il 
“ puisse récevoir en matiére d’opinion.” 
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remodelled, else all is over with it: if the Church will not reform 
itself, reformation or neglect awaits it from without. Some indeed, 
its wiser members, have seen this, and have done and are doing their 
utmost to avert the catastrophe ;* but most, alas, with proverbial 
theologic obstinacy, in their eagerness to retain some trivial party 
badge, are in danger of losing the whole object of their struggles. 
Ah! it is not creeds that lead men to heaven, but the love of Truth 
that dwells there. Without Truth your creed is blasphemy ; with 
her you can win the universe without it. ‘‘ What profiteth the 
graven image, that the maker thereof hath graven it?” You 
might as well fall down to stocks and stones as say to a dumb creed 
or ritual, “ Arise, it shall teach!” ‘ Behold it is laid over with 
gold and silver, and there is no breath at all in the midst of it. But 
the Lord is in his holy temple : let all the earth keep silence before 
Him.” 

But with different forms and badges of religion we have not here 
to do. The point which we wished to prove is that Religion of 
whatever form or creed can give no new motive to action, but can 
only appeal to those which it finds ready to its hand in human 
nature ; and this fact we have verified in this Appendix by areference 
to the doctrines of the popular religion of our day. This religion 
may not be the best, and another may succeed it; but we may rest 
assured that its successor will no more contradict the physical laws 
of nature than can it, but will rather wear a garb still less super- 
natural, inasmuch as on its greater conformity to nature its only 
title to superiority will consist. -We may finally sum up the whole 
of our remarks on this subject in the words of a far-sighted dignitary 
of the very Church whose doctrines we have been criticizing.— 
“ Religion,” says Dean Swift, “is the best motive of all actions, 
“yet” (or, as we should say, for) “ Religion is allowed to be the 
“highest instance of Self-Love.” ft 

Yet before I close this Appendix and volume in which I have 
spoken many things harshly, perhaps with unbecoming harshness, of 
some of the forms and doctrines of our 19th century Christianity, 
and especially of that branch of it to which I belong, I cannot for- 


_* Among these I —~-' mention foremost the late F. W. Robertson ; in whose 
Serme w Tdeal and a less gross and material creed 
‘ave come from the Church of England. 
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bear to express my belief that in Christianity rather than in any 
hostile school of religious thought, and in the Church of England as 
its most typical and comprehensive phase, lies the natural source of 
that regeneration of religious life and of that extension of man’s 
belief and sympathy beyond the old dead letter of the law to the 
level of his highest knowledge and ideas, which I have ventured to 
prophesy and advocate in the foregoing pages. I am therefore con- 
vinced that no member of that Church, however dissatisfied he may 
be with certain aspects of her doctrine or ritual, who yet believes 
that the great ideas of Christianity are wide enough to comprehend 
the whole breadth and height of human aspiration, is in duty either 
bound or even free to separate himself from her communion. Let 
us only hold fast to these three truths: first, that ‘God is’ nota 
creed but ‘a spirit,’ and that ‘they who worship Him must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth;’* secondly, that the thoughts of 
God are written in nature, and that the ‘Book of His Works’ can 
never contradict the ‘Book of His Word ;’t and thirdly, that the 
sum of a Christian’s duty is, as laid down by Christ himself, con- 
tained in the love of God and of his neighbour :¢ and then, so long 
as these are the answers which the Church of England gives to the 
three cardinal questions of religion (and are they not daily more and 
more recognised among us ?) there can be no lover of truth however 
uncompromising, and no student of nature however fearless, who 
need refuse to subscribe to her creed or look with despair upon her 
future history. 


* John iv. 24. See ib. vii. 32; Rom. vii.6; 2 Cor. iii.6; Gal. iv. 9, v.1; 
Col. ii. 16; 1 Thess. v. 21. 

ft Ps. xix. 1; Rom. i. 20. | 

{ See too 1 John iv. 7, 12, 16; Rom. xiii.9; 2 Pet. i. 5—8; Rev. xx. 12; 
and Deut. x. 12; Micah vi. 8. And if we ask how we are to love God, we 
are told that such love is only an expansion of love to man from which it 
must begin: “for he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen?” To love God is to keep his com- 
mandments (John xiv. 21,23: 1 John v. 3), or, in other words, to follow the dic- 
tates of our highest nature. 


¢ 


THE END. 
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Places and Objects, with a Historical Sketch of the District, 5 
handsome vols, crown 8vo, roxburghe style (pub 43 15s), 26s 6d. 
W. Paterson. 

Wilson’s (Dr Daniel) Memorials of Edinburgh in the 
Olden Time, with numerous fine engravings and woodcuts, 2 vols, 
4to, cloth (pub £2 2s), 16s 6d. 

Hamilton's (Lady, the Mistress of Lord Nelson) Attitudes, 
illustrating in 25 full-page plates the great Heroes and Heroines of 
Antiquity in their proper Costume, forming a useful study for 
drawing from correct and chaste models of Grecian and Roman 
Sculpture, 4to, cloth (pub £1 Is), 3s 6d. 
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Hay’s (D. R.) Science of Beauty, as Developed in Nature 
and Applied in Art, 23 full-page illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth 
(pub 10s 6d), 2s 6d. 


Art and Letters, an Illustrated Magazine of Fine Art and 
Fiction, edited by J. Comyns Carr, complete year 1882-83, hand- 
some volume, folio, neatly bound in bevelled cloth, gilt top, edges 
uncut, and Parts 1 and 2 of the succeeding year, when the publica- 
tion ceased, illustrated with many hundred engravings in the 
highest style of art, including many of the choicest illustrations of 
‘*L’Art,” published by arrangement with the French proprietors 
(pub £1 Is), 8s 6d. 


The artistic excellence of this truly handsome volume commends itself to all 
lovers of what is beautiful in nature and art. The illustrations, which are nume- 
rous and varied, embrace—Specimens of Sculpture Old and New, Facsimile 
Drawings of the Old Masters, Examples of Art Furniture, with objects exhibited 
in the great European Collections, Animals in Art illustrated by Examples in 
Painting and Sculpture, Art on the Stage, Products of the Keramic Art Ancient 
and Modern, the various forms of Art Industry, &c. &c., accompanied by inter- 
gsting articles by men thoroughly acquainted with the various subjects intro- 

uced. 


Stewart's (Dugald) Collected Works, best edition, edited 


by Sir William Hamilton, with numerous Notes and Emendations, 
11 handsome vols, 8vo, cloth (pub £6 12s), the few remaining 
sets for £2 10s. T. & T. Clark. 


Sold Separately, 


Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 3 vols, 
8vo, cloth (pub £1 16s), 12s. 


Philosophy of the Active Powers, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth (pub 
41 4s), Los. 


Principles of Political Economy, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth (pub 
41 4s), 10s. 


Biographical Memoirs of Adam Smith, Principal Robert. 
son, and Thomas Reid, 8vo, cloth (pub 12s), 4s 6d. 


Supplementary Volume, with General Index, 8vo, cloth 
(pub 12s), §s. 


‘* As the names of Thomas Reid, of Dugald Stewart, and of Sir William Hamil- 
ton will be associated hereafter in the history of Philosophy in Scotland, as 
closely as those of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno in the School of Elea, it 
is a singular fortune that Sir William Hamilton should be the collector and 
editor of the works of his predecessors. . . . The chair which he filled 
for many years, not otherwise undistinguished, he rendered illustrious.”— 

NeuUM. 
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Campbell (Colin, Lord Clyde)—Life of, illustrated by 
Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence, by Lieut.-Gen. 
Shadwell, C.B., with portrait, maps, and Plans, 2 vols, 8vo, 
cloth (pub 36s), 10s 6d, Blackwood & Sons. 


‘In all the annals of ‘Self-Help,’ there is not to be found a life more truly 
worthy of study than that of the gallant old soldier. The simple, self-denying 
friend-helping, brave, patriotic soldier stands proclaimed in every line of Gene 
Shadwell’s admirable memoir.” —Blackwood's Magasine. 


Crime—Pike's (Luke Owen) History of Crime in England, 
illustrating the Changes of the Laws in the Progress of Civilisa- 
tion from the Roman Invasion to the Present Time, Index, 2 
very thick vols, 8vo, cloth (pub 36s) 10s, Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Creasy (Str Edward S.)— History of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Ages, 2 vols (§20 pp 
each), 8vo, cloth (pub 25s), 6s, Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Garibaldi— The Red Shirt, Episodes of the Italian War, 


by Alberto Mario, crown 8vo, cloth (pub 6s), 1s, Smith, Elder, & Co. 
“These episodes read like chapters in the ‘ History of the Seven Champions; ’ 
they give vivid pictures of the incidents of that wonderful achievement, the 
triumphal progress from Sicily to Naples; and the incidental details of the 
difficulties, dangers, and small reverses which occurred during the progres 
remove the event from the region of enchantment to the world of reality an 
human heroism.” —A thenaum. 


Lttstory of the War of Frederick I. against the Communes 
of Lombardy, by Giovanni B. Testa, translated from the Italian, 
and dedicated by the Author to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
(466 pages), 8vo, cloth (pub 15s) 2s, Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Martineau (Harriet)—The History of British Rule in 
Jndta, foolscap 8vo (356 pages), cloth (pub 2s 6d), Is, Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


A concise sketch, which will give the ordin reader a general notion of 
what our Indian empire is, how we came by it, and what has gone forward in it 
since it first became connected with England. The book will be found to state 
the broad facts of Anglo-Indian history in a clear and enlightening manner; and 
it cannot fail to give valuable information to these readers who have neither time 
nor inclination to study the larger works on the subject. 


Mathews (Charles James, the Actor)—Ltfe of, chiefly 
Autobiographical, with Selections from his Correspondence and 
Speeches, edited by Charles Dickens, portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth 
(pub 25s), 5s, Macmillan, 1879. 


‘The book is a charming one from first to last, and Mr Dickens deserves a 
full measure of credit for the care and discrimination he has exercised in the 
business of editing.” —G/lode. 

‘* Mr Dickens's interesting work, which should be read by all students of the 
stage."—Saturday Review. 


Reumont (Alfred von)—Lorenzo de Medic, the Mag- 
nificent, translated from the German, by Robert Harrison, 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth (pub 30s), 6s 6d, Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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Oliphant (Laurence)—The Land of Gilead, with Ex- 


cursions in the Lebanon, illustrations and maps, 8vo, cloth (pub 
21s), 8s 6d, Blackwood & Sons. 


‘*A most fascinating book.” —Odserver. 

** A singularly agreeable narrative of a journey through regions more replete, 
perhaps, with varied and striking associations than any other in the world. The 
writing throughout is highly picturesque and effective.” — Athenaeum. 

‘‘A most fascinating volume of travel. . . . His remarks on manners, customs, 
and superstitions are singularly interesting.” —St James's Gazette. 

‘* The reader will find in this book a vast amount of most curious and valuable 
information on the strange races and religions scattered about the country.”— 
Saturday Review, 

‘An admirable work, both as a reeord of travel and as a contribution to 
physical science.” —Vanity Fair. 


Patterson (R. H.)\—The New Golden Age, and Influence 
of the Prectous Metals upon the War, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth (pub 
31s 6d), 6s, Blackwood & Sons. 


CONTENTS, 

Vo. I.—Tue Periop or Discovery AND ROMANCE OF THE New GOLDEN 
AGE, 1848-56.—The First Tidings—Scientific Fears, and General Enthusiasm— 
The Great Emigration—General Effects of the Gold Discoveries upon Commerce 
—Position of Great Britain, and First Effects on it of the Gold Discoveries—The 
Golden Age in California and Australia—Life at the Mines. A RETROSPECT.— 
History and Influence of the Precious Metals down to the Birth of Modern 
Europe—The Silver Age in America—Effects of the Silver Age upon Europe— 
Production of the Precious Metals during the Silver Age (1492-1810)—Effects of 
the Silver Age upon the Value of Money (1492-1800). 

Vor Il.—Periop oF RENEWED ScaRcITY.—Renewed Scarcity of the Precious 
Metals, A.D. 1800-30—The Period of Scarcity. Part I].—Effects upon Great 
Britain—The Scarcity lessens—Beginnings of a New Gold Supply—General 
Distress before the Gold Discoveries. ‘‘CHrkap” ann ‘‘Dgar” Mongy—On 
the Effects of Changes in the Quantity and Value of Money. THe New GoLpENn 
AGE.— First Getting of the New Gold— First Diffusion of the New Gold— Indus- 
trial Enterprise in Europe-—Vast Expansion of Trade with the East (a.p. 1855- 
75)—Total Amount of the New Gold and Silver—Its Influence upon the World 
at large—Close of the Golden Age, 1876-80—Total Production of Gold and 
Silver. PrR10D 1492-1848.—Production of Gold and Silver subsequent to 1848— 
Changes in the Value of Money subsequent to a.D. 1492. PERIOD A.D. 1848 
and subsequently. PERIOD A.D. 1782-1865.—Illusive Character of the Board of 
Trade Returns since 1853—Growth of our National Wealth. 


Richardson and Watts’ Complete Practical Treatise on 
Acids, Alkalies, and Salts, their Manufacture and Application, 
by Thomas Richardson, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c., and Henry Watts, 
F.R.S., F.C.S., &c., illustrated with numerous wood engravings, 
3 thick 8vo vols, cloth (pub £4 10s), 8s 6d, London. 


Tunis, Past and Present, with a Narrative of the French 
Conquest of the Regency, by A. M. Broadley, Correspondent of 
the 7imes during the War in Tunis, with numerous illustrations 
and maps, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth (pub 2§s), 6s, Blackwood & Sons. 
‘Mr Broadley has had peculiar facilities in collecting materials for his 

volumes. Possessing a thorough knowledge of Arabic, he has for years acted as 

confidential adviser to the Bey. . . . The information which he is able to place 
before the reader is novel and amusing. . . . A standard work on Tunis has 
been long required. This deficiency has been admirably supplied by the author.” 

_ Morning Post. 
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Cervantes—History of the Ingenious Gentleman, Don 
Quixote of La Mancha, translated from the Spanish by P. A. 
Motteux, illustrated with a portrait and 36 etchings, by M. A. 
Laluze, illustrator of the library edition of Moliere’s Works, 4 
vols, large 8vo, cloth (sells £3 12s), £1 15s. W. Paterson. 

Dyer (Thomas H., LL.D.\—Ilmitative Art, its Principles 
and Progress, with Preliminary Remarks on Beauty, Sublimity, 
and Taste, 8vo, cloth (pub 14s), 2s. Bell & Sons, 1882. 

Junior Etching Club—Passages from Modern English 
Poets, Illustrated by the Junior Etching Club, 47 beautiful etchings 
by J. E. Millais, J. Whistler, J. Tenniel, Viscount Bury, J. Law- 
less, F. Smallfield, A. J. Lewis, C. Rossiter, and other artists, 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges (pub 15s), 4s. 

Smith (J. Moyr)\—Ancent Greek Female Costume, illus- 
trated by 112 fine outline engravings and numerous smaller 
illustrations, with Explanatory Letterpress, and Descriptive 
Passages from the Works of Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, A¢schy- 
lus, Euripides, and other Greek Authors, printed in brown, crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, red edges (pub 7s 6d), 3s. Sampson Low. 

Strutts Sylva Britannia et Scottie ; or, Portraits of 
Forest Trees Distinguished for their Antiquity, Magnitude, or 
Beauty, drawn from Nature, with 50 highly finished etchings, 
imp. folio, half morocco extra, gilt top, a handsome volume (pub 
£9 98), £2 2s. 

Walpole’s (Horace) Anecdotes of Painting in England, 
with some Account of the Principal Artists, enlarged by Rev. 

ames Dallaway ; and Vertue’s Catalogue of Engravers who have 
en born or resided in England, last and best edition, revised 
with additional notes by Ralph N. Wornum, illustrated with 
eighty portraits of the principal artists, and woodcut portraits of 
the minor artists, 3 handsome vols, 8vo, cloth (pub 27s), 14s 6d. 
Bickers. 

The same, 3 vols, half morocco, gilt top, by one 
of the best Edinburgh binders (pub 45s), 41 8s. 

Warren's (Samuel) Works—Original and early editions 
as follows :— 

Miscellantes, Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical, con- 
tributed to Blackwood’s Magazine, original edition, 2 vols, post 
8vo, cloth (pub 24s), 5s. Blackwood, 1855. 

Now and Then ; Through a Glass Darkly, early edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth (pub 6s), Is 6d. Blackwood, 1853. 

Ten Thousand a Year,, early edition, with Notes, 3 vols, 
r2m0, boards, back paper title (pub 18s), 4s 6d. Blackwood, 
1853. 
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Wood (Major Herbert, R.E.)\—The Shores of Lake Aral, 
with large folding maps (352 pages), 8vo, cloth (pub 14s), 2s 6d, 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Arnold’s (Cecil) Great Sayings of Shakespeare, a Com- 


prehensive Index to Shakespearian Thought, being a Collection 
of Allusions, Reflections, Images, Familiar and Descriptive Pas- 
sages, and Sentiments from the Poems and Plays of Shakespeare, 
Alphabetically Arranged and Classified under Appropriate Head- 
ings, one handsome volume of 422 pages, thick 8vo, cloth (pub 
7s 6d), 3s. Bickers. 
Arranged in a manner similar to Southgate’s ‘‘ Many Thoughts of Many 
Minds.” This index differs from all other books in being much more com- 


prehensive, while care has been taken to follow the most accurate text, and to 
cope, in the best manner possible, with the difficulties of correct classification. 


Bacon (Francis, Lord)— Works, both English and Latin, 


with an Introductory Essay, Biographical and Critical, and 

copious Indices, steel portrait, 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth (originally 

pub £2 2s,) 12s, 1879. 

‘* All his works are, for expression as well as thought, the glory of our nation, 
and of all later ages.” —SHEFFIELD, Duke of Buckinghamshire. 

‘‘Lord Bacon was more and more known, and his books more and more 
delighted _in; so that those men who had more than ordinary knowledge in 
human affairs, esteemed him one of the most capable spirits of that age.” 


Burnet (Bishop)—History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, with numerous I]lustrative Notes and copious 
Index, 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth (pub 20s), 10s, Reeves & Turner, 
1880. . 

** Burnet, in his immortal History of the Reformation, has fixed the Protestant 
religion in this country as long as any religion remains among us. Burnet is, 


without doubt, the English Eusebius.”—Dr ApTHORPE. 


Burnet’s History of hts Own Time, from the Restoration 
of Charles II. to the Treaty of the Peace of Utrecht, with 
Historical and Biographical Notes, and a copious Index, com- 
plete in 1 thick volume, imperial 8vo, portrait, cloth (pub £1 §s), 
5s 6d. 


“I am reading Burnet’s Own Times. Did you ever read that garrulous 
pleasant history? full of scandal, which all true history is; no palliatives, but all 
the stark wickedness that actually gave the somentum to national actors ; none 
of that cursed Husneian indifference, so cold, and unnatural, and inhuman,” &c. 
—CHARLES LAMB. 


Dante—The Divina Commedia, translated into English 
Verse by James Ford, A.M., medallion frontispiece, 430 pages, 
crown Bo, cloth, bevelled boards (pub 12s), 2s 6d. Smith, 


Elder, & Co. 


‘* Mr Ford has succeeded better than might have been expected ; his rhymes 
are good, and his translation deserves praise for its accuracy and fidelity. We 
cannot refrain from acknowledging the many good qualities of Mr Ford’s trans- 
lation, and his labour of love will not have been in vain, if he is able to induce 
those who enjoy true poetry to study once more the masterpiece of that literature 
from whence the great founders of English poetry drew so much of their sweet- 
ness and power.” —A theneum. 
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Dobson (W. T.)\—The Classic Poets, their Lives and their 
Times, with the Epics Epitomised, 452 pages, crown 8vo, cloth 
(pub 9s), 2s 6d. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

ConTEeNnTS.—Homer’s Iliad, The Lay of the Nibelungen, Cid Campeador, 

Dante's Divina Commedia, Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, Camoens’ Lusiad, ‘T'asso’s 

erusailem Delivered, Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Milton’s 
aradise Regained. } 

English Literature: A Study of the Prologue and 
Epilogue in English Literature, from Shakespeare to Dryden, by 
G. S. B., crown 8vo, cloth (pub §s), 1s 6d. Kegan Paul, 1884. 


Will no doubt prove useful to writers undertaking more ambitious researches 
into the wider domains of dramatic or social history. 


Johnson (Doctor\—His Friends and his Critics, by 
George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., crown 8vo, cloth (pub &s), 2s. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

‘*The public now reaps the advantage of Dr Hill’s researches in a most 
readable volume. Seldom has a pleasanter commentary been written on a 
literary masterpiece. . . . Throughout the author of this pleasant volume 
has spared no pains to enable the present generation to realise more completely 
the sphere in which Johnson talked and taught."—Saturday Keview. 


Jones (Rev. Harry) East and West London, being Notes 


of Common Life and Pastoral Work in St James’s, Westminster, 

and in St George’s-in-the-East, crown 8vo, cloth (pub 6s), 2s. 

Smith, Elder, & Co. 

‘*Mr Jones gives a graphic description of the trades and industries of East 
London, of the docks and their multifarious populations, of the bonded stores, of 
Jamrach and his wild animal repository, of Ratcliffe Highway with its homes 
and its snares for sailors, until the reader finds himself at home with all sorts and 
conditions of strange life and folk. . . . A better antidote to recent gloomy 
forebodings of our national decadence can hardly be found.”-—<A thenceum. 


Kaye (John William, F-R.S., author of “ History of the 
Warin Afghanistan”)—The Essays of an Optimist, crown 8vo, 
8vo, cloth extra (pub 6s), 1s 6d. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


‘*The Essays are seven in number,—Holidays, Work, Success, Toleration, 
Rest, Growing Old, and the Wrong Side of the Stuff,—themes on which the 
author discourses with bright and healthy vigour, good sense, and good taste.""— 
Standard. 

‘*We most sincerely trust that this book may find its way into many an English 
household. It cannot fail to instil lessons of manliness.” — Westminster Review. 


Selkirk (J. B.)\—Ethics and sthetics of Modern Poetry, 
crown $vo, cloth gilt (pub 7s), 2s. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Sketches from Shady Places, being Sketches from the 
Criminal and Lower Classes, by Thor Fredur, crown 8vo, cloth 
(pub 6s), Is. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


‘** Descriptions of the criminal and semi-crimini! (if such a word may be coined) 
classes, which are full of power, sometimes of a disagreeable kind.” —A theneum. 
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By the Authoress of “* The Land o° the Leal.” 


Nairne’s (Baroness) Life and Songs, with a 
.Memoir, and Poems.of Caroline Oliphant the Younger, edited 
“by Dr Charles Rogers, porvtratt and other tllustrattons, crown 

8vo, cloth (pub §s) Griffin 
‘* This publication is a good service to the memory of an excellent and gifted 
lady, and to all lovers of Scottish Song.”—Scotsman. 


Ossian’s Poems, translated by Macpherson, 
24mo, best red cloth, gilt (pub 2s 6d) 


A dainty pocket edition. 


Perthshire—Woods, Forests, and Estates of 
Perthshire, with Sketches of the Principal Families of the 
County, by Thomas Hunter, Editor of the Perthshtre Constt- 
tutional and Journal, illustrated with 30 wood engravings, 
crown 8vo (564 pp.), cloth (pub 12s 6d) Perth 


‘* Altogether a choice and most valuable addition to the County Histories of 
Scotland.”—Glasgow Daily Mait. 


Duncan (John, Scotch Weaver and Botanist) 
—Life of, with Sketches of his Friends and Notices of the 
Times, by Wm, Jolly, F.R.S.E., H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
etched portrait, crown 8vo, cloth (pub 9s) Kegan Paul 

‘*We must refer the reader to the book itself for the many quaint traits of 
character, and the minute personal descriptions, which, taken together, seem to 
give a life-like presentation of this humble philosopher. . . . The many inci- 
dental notices which the work contains of the weaver caste, the workman's 
esprit de corps, and his wanderings about the country, either in the performance 
of his work or, when that was slack, taking a hand at the harvest, form an interest- 
ing chapter of social history. The completeness of the work is considerably 
enhanced by detailed descriptions of the district he lived in, and of his numerous 
friends and acquaintance.” — Atheneum. 


Scots (Ancient)—An Examination of the An- 
cient History of Ireland and Iceland, in so far as it concerns 
the Origin of the Scots; Ireland not the Hibernia of the 
Ancients ; Interpolations in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and 
other Ancient Annals affecting the Early History of Scotland 
and Ireland—the three Essays in one volume, crown 8vo, cloth 
(pub 4s) ‘Edinburgh, 1883 

The first of the above treatises is mainly taken up with an investigation of the 
early History of Ireland and Iceland, in order to ascertain which has the better 
claim to be considered the original country of the Scots. In the second and 
third an attempt is made to show that Iceland was the ancient Hibernia, and 

the country from which the Scots came to Scotland; and further, contain a 

review of the evidence turnished by the more genuine of the early British Annals 

against the idea that Ireland was the ancient Scoti-. 


Magic and Astrology—Grant (James)—The 
Mysteries of all Nations: Rise and Progress of Superstition, 
Laws against and Trials of Witches, Ancient and Modern 
Delusions, together with Strange Customs, Fables, and Tales 
relating to Mythology, Miracles, Poets, and Superstition, 
Demonology, Magic and Astrology, Trials by Ordeal, Super- 
stition in the Nineteenth Century, &c., 1 thick vol, 8vo, cloth 
(pub 12s 6d) 1880 

An interesting work on the subject of Superstition, valuable alike to archzo- 


logists and general readers. It is chiefly the result of antiquarian research and 
actual observation during a period of nearly forty years. 
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A Story of the Shetland Isles. 


Saxby (Jessie M., author of “ Daala-Mist,” &c.\—Rock- 
Bound, a Story of the Shetland Isles, second edition, revised, 
crown 8vo, cloth (pub 2s), 6d. Edinburgh, 1877. 


‘*The life I have tried to depict is the life I remember twenty years ago, 
when the islands were far behind the rest of Britain in all that goes to make up 
modern civilisation."—Z.rtract from Preface. 


Burn (R. Scott)—The Practical Directory for the Im- 
provement of Landed Property, Rural and Suburban, and the 
Economic Cultivation of its Farms (the most valuable work on 
the subject), plates and woodcuts, 2 vols, 4to, cloth (pub £3 3s), 
15s, Paterson. 


Burnet’s Treatise on Painting, tllustrated by 130 Etchings 
from celebrated pictures of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, 
and English Schools, also weodcuts, thick 4to, half morocco, gilt 
top (pub £4 Ios), £2 2s. 


The Costumes of all Nations, Ancent and Modern, 
exhibiting the Dresses and Habits of all Classes, Male and Female, 
from the Earliest Historical Records to the Nineteenth Century, 
by Albert Kretschmer and Dr Rohrbach, 104 coloured plates 
displaying nearly 2000 full-length figures, complete in one hand- 
some volume, 4to, half morocco (pub £4 4s), 45s, Sotheran. 


Dryden's Dramatic Works, Library Edition, with Notes 
and Life by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., edited by George Saints- 
bury, portrait and plates, 8 vols, 8vo, cloth (pub £4 4s), £1 10s, 
Paterson. 


Lessing’s (Dr J.) Ancient Oriental Carpet Patterns, after 
Pictures and Originals of the 15th and 16th Centuries, 35 plates 
(size 20 x 14 in.), beautifully coloured after the originals, 1 vol, 
royal folio, in portfolio (pub £3 3s), 21s, Sotheran. 


The most beautiful Work on the ‘* Stately Homes of England.” 


Nash's Manstons of England in the Olden Time, 104 
Lithographic Views faithfully reproduced from the originals, with 
new and complete history of each Mansion, by Anderson, 4 vols 
in 2, imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges (pub £6 6s), £2 Ios, 
Sotheran. 


Richardson's (Samuel) Works, Library Edition, with 
Biographical Criticism by Leslie Stephen, portrait, 12 vols, 8vo, 
cloth extra, impression strictly limited to 750 copies (pub £6 6s), 
42 5s, London. 
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